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PREFACE 


It is a great pleasure to present the second volume 
of my History of Indian Philosophy before the scholarly 
world. Though begun in 1958 and partially printed 
in 1960, the completion has been delayed mostly be- 
cause of my going out as Vice-Chancellor to the Kame- 
shwara Singh Sanskrit University of Darbhanga esta- 
blished by the Govt. of Bihar, through the munificence 
of the late Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh. The 
arduoys task of a Vice-Chancellor was enhanced by the 
absence of any assistance as also by the fact that the 
University had to be established on account of initio. 

The previous plan was to finish the history in three 
volumes; but while treating Nyaya, numerous new 
works and facts, which have recently come to light had 
also to be discussed, to make the history a little more 
comprehensive, with the inevitable result that the pro- 
jected history shall now be complete in five volumes, 
instead of three. 

The present volume is therefore, limited to the 
study of Nyaya system alone—both Pracina and Navya. 
Nyaya-Sastra is a fascinating subject and most appealing 
to common-sense. Verily, it may be said that Mithila 
and Bengal for about a century, had its monopoly and 
any one interested in Nyaya had to go to Mithila for 
its study. Mithila being the home of Aksapada Go- 
tama can easily boast to have had the majority of Naiya- 
yikas, while in the mediaeval petiod Bengal had no 
less illustrious scions in Nyaya. 

While care has been taken to include all the known 
theories and incorporate some of the unknown or 
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lesser known theories as well, my guiding sage in 
these pages has been Mallinatha whose famous line- 
namilam likbyate kiticit nanapeksitamucyate—has been my 
watchward. This may look to a section of stholars 
as a too orthodox treatment or lacking in inter- 
pretation. Interpreting others is a subtle art and is 
wrought with certain serious shortcomings. First 
and foremost is that in interpreting others it is many 
a times seen that one’s own views or impressions find 
a place in that. I have carefully tried to avoid it and 
remain faithful to the great masters whose accounts 
are given in this history. But whether my claim is 
superficial or otherwise, it is for others to judge. 

The first volume has been well received and I have 
every hope the same shall be the fate of the present one. 
If this volume meets with the approval of the general 
reader, or the specialist, I shall be satisfied. 
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CHAPTER I 
NYAYA-DARSANA 
1. INTRODUCTION 


PurLosopHy in India, as explained earlier, is all 
comprehensive. It covers the entire life of beings 
as well as the universe beyond it. 
There is nothing in the un verse, 
jada or Cetana, which does not 
come within the purview of philosophical enquiry. 
Unless and until this whole universe, in al! its 
aspects, is known and realized from all possible 
angles of vision, the ultimate truth can never 
be visualized and the enquiry of the ty#dsv can 
never be complete. 

We know that the absolute truth, the ultimate 

end of philosophy in India, to be realized through 
philosophical enquiry, is expressed 
in the $ruti—dtmd vd’re drastavyah'. 
This vision of the Atman alone 
will bring absolute cessation of miseries and 
establish perfect peace and manifest bliss. This 
isthe sammum bonum of philosophy and also of life 
in India. To achieve this end various schools of 
philosophy have been propounded which represent 
stages from various angles of vision in course of the 
visualization of the ultimate truth. It is, therefore, 
that the enquirer starts to find out the real nature of 
the Atman and unless it is ultimately visualized, the 
enquity continues birth after birth. 

Within the limitations of time and space nothin 
can simultaneously come into being and be realized. 

Manifestation of Lhe law of change which is intrinsi- 
the Truth in suc- cally connected with this universe, 
rane functions in succession. Nothing 
except pure Cetana, can remain without undergoing 


Nature of Philo- 
sophy in India 


Enqui into the 
nature of the Atman 


1 The following few lines have been explained earlier in the 
Introductory chapter of the first volume in greater detail, sv 
only a very brief summary of it is given here in order to keep a 
link between the first and the later volumes. 


* Brbadiranyaka, Il. iv. 5. 
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change in some form or other. Change is the law of 
Nature (Prakyti). Under its influence all the know- 
ables of the universe, of course, except the pure 
Cetana, along with the very process of knowing, 
manifest, grow and change in succession. Accord- 
ingly, any effort to know the nature of these 
knowables will have to follow very closely their 
successive manifestation or growth. In fact, leaving 
aside the Supreme Intelligence, namely, Cetana, all 
the rest, oftganic of inorganic matter, undergo 
change every moment. So says the Lord in the 
Bhagavadgita*— 


na hi kascit ksanamapi jatu tisthatyakarmakrt/ 
karyate hyavagah karma satvah prakytijairgunath// 


Translation—No one indeed ever remains, even 
fora moment, without doing anything. Every one 
is compelled to perform action by the gunas of thie 
Prakrti, (which constitute every organism). 

So, the enquirer has to take his stand on every 
successive stage in the course of his Jong pilgrimage 

Expenienee at to the visualization of the ultimate 
every successive stage truth and acquire complete experi- 
caval ence of that stage inall its aspects 
before he leaves it for the next higher stage. 

The universe, includine even the organism of the 
enquirer, is full of miseries. We know that every 

Misery at the j24a object of this universe consti- 
root of philosophical tutes tajas which is of the nature of 
a a | miseries. It is how pain is the very 
nature of the universe. It isa fact that no one ever 
likes pain and, hence, al] the activities of a being are, 
directly or indirectly, only to get rid of it. Accord- 
ingly, when the enquirer fails to find out himself any 
radical cure for his miseries, he approaches the most 
reliable authority, may be his’own preceptor or the 
Sruti, to find out the proper remedy. It is then that 
the preceptor or the gruti says dtmd vd’re drasfavyap— 
O, the Atman should be visualized. Thus, the en- 
quirer, having full faith in these words, starts to 
search for the nature of the Atman. 





aT. 5, 
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It_is also a fact that he has no definite idea about 
the Atmanas yet, nor can he acquire it at once after 
hearing the words of the Sruti. We 
neues sour t® also know that the universe is full of 
mysteries and confusions which put 
obstacles in the way of an enquiry into the nature of 
the Atman. Thus, the enquirer feels serious doubts 
as to the exact nature of the object of his enquiry. 
So the enquirer, confounded with doubts, starts 
to make personal search into the real nature of the 
Atman, which is the only Reality for him. Here 
in fact, begins the philosophical enquiry. 
Summing up the above facts, we find that the 
feelings of pain force a living being to make an 
Prin and doubt CQquiry into the radical and per- 
lead to philosophi: manent remedy for his miseries. 
cab eae He makes all possible efforts to find 
out such a remedy, but fails in his first attempts. 
He then approaches his preceptor who has the 
vision of me Truth or the Sruti itself which is the 
earliest written record of the direct experiences 
of the Truth by the seers and learns that the cure 
lies in the visualization (dargana) of the Atman 
alone. The Atman, however, is so subtle that he 
still finds himself unable to visualize it at once. 
Moreover, there are so many aspects of it re- 
presenting the various different stages before him 
that he finds himself confounded with doubts about 
its real and perfect nature. Hence, he starts afresh 
to have himself the complete vision of the Atman 
step by step. Thus, it is clear that like the feel- 
ines of pain, doubt also is at the root of philosophical 
enquiry. So says Vatsyayana, in his Nydyabhd sya—! 


‘ninupalabdhe na nirnite’rthe nyiyah pravartate, 
kith tarhi? sarh$ayiter’the.’ 


Translation—Reasoning starts neither with regard 
to things entirely unknown, nor with regard to things 
known beyond doubt. Then howand when does it 
start? It functions only with regard to things that 
are doubtful. 
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Starting with a doubtful mind, the enquirer pro- 
ceeds in gradual succession to realize the real nature 
Stages of the reali Of the Atman. No doubt, he passes 
zation through several] stages. He finds the 
Atman identified with inorganic and with organic 
matter,! or only having various characteristics of 
inorganic matter. These do not solve his problem. 
It has been pointed out in the previous volume 
that the schools of Buddhism do not attempt to deal 
with the nature of the Atman. Nor 
stop with Buddhism 2° they accept the existence of 
Igvara, the highest ethical entity, 
which might have been identified with the Atman 
in common parlance. According to Sinyavada, the 
Buddhist thought reached its highest consummation 
in theidea of the indescribable Sinya. No doubt, 
the anya is also avd manasagocara like the Brahman 
of the Advaitins. But the process of its approach 1s 
not direct and is, therefore, not easily convincing to 
an enquirer in earlier stages. Even prior to Siinya- 
vada, the stages of Sautrantika and Vijfiinavada could 
not make an appeal to the enquirer who tries to 
follow the gradual manifestation and growth of the 
nature of the Atman as he feels it within himself. 
Mote-over, the manner in which the theory of 
Momentary Flux (ksanabhangavada) is applied to 
every object, conscious or unconscious, does not en- 
courage the enquirer to proceed on that line. Lastly, 
the hateful attitude of the Buddhists towards the 
social order, their wanton activities and non-observ- 
ance of rigid discipline of body and mind, as revealed 
in some of the Buddhist works, caused the non-Bud- 
dhists to become disgusted with their line of think- 
ing. Thenagain, the blind faith of the Buddhists 
to follow reasoning in their own way also created 
an atmosphere by which people were carried away 
far beyond the peaceful spiritual path. The followers 
of the Buddha took keen interest in this method. 
All this might have led the non-Buddhists to be- 
come prejudiced against the viewpoint adopted by 
them which, none the less, does represent 2 high 
stage in the development of philosophical study. 


1 Asin the Carvika system. 3 As ia Jainsism. 
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Then, there are the Jainas. The standpoint, as 
has been made clear in the first volume, taken up by 
Enquiry cannot them is not free from defects and is 
stop even = with impracticable. The nature of the 
jae Atman expounded by them is very 
confusing. It is, no doubt, of the nature of pure 
knowledge and vision, but at the same timeit isim- 
pure and possesses several characteristics found only 
in jada objects. Lastly, their open denial of the 
highest ethical entity, namely, Igvara, represents a 
very low stage of development and is not in keeping 
with the characteristics attributed to the Atman by 
them. So, this school also does not prevent the enqui- 
ret to ptoceed in his search for the ultimate truth. 
All these thoughts about the nature of the highest 
metaphysical and ethical entity prcponndes by the 
Enquirer not sats. Materialists (Carvakas), Jainas and 
fied with the views Buddhists, confuse the enquirer so 
SE aes much that he finds himself shrouded 
in mystery even after having passed through certain 
stages. He has not been able to realize the indepen- 
dent existence of the Atman, apart from the jada 
objects, so far. 
It must be kept in mind that realization or even 
visualization of an object 1s always in accordance with 
the manifestation and growth of con- 
Place of Svabhava sciousness in one’s own self. So, in 
the earlier stages the enquirer has to 
be satisfied even by referring to the Svabhiva of an 
object. He is not very keen to proceed with reason- 
ing. He takes thingsas they appear to him obviously. 
But his credulity cannot take him beyond certain pri- 
mary stages of mental development. Now, his vision 
becomes gradually widened. Hebe ins to see things 
with doubtful mind and, therefore, it becomes neces- 
sary for him to reason about the nature of the things 
before him. Thus, the method of his 
fain ne, fom mere understanding and enquiry changes 
from mere belief to reasoning. He 
isnot teady to believe in anything unless he finds 
sufficient reasoning in its support. The Svabhiva- 
vada of the materialists is now replaced by the Science 
of Reasoning. This is how the enquirer finds himself 
in a different situation witha changed angle of vision. 
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This stage also is supported by the Sruti itself 
which says that the Atman is to be visualized through 
Reasoning (manana)—mantaryascopapattibhib. It is 
the very demand of the growing intelligence and 
also that of the enquirer for acquiring the vision of 
the Atman that we pass on to a stage higher than 
the previous one on the path leading to the ultimate 
end of philosophy and life. Here reasoning prevails 
and guides the enquirer. 
It may also be pointed out that the Jainas 
and the Buddhists have, no doubt, made remarkable 
Jainaism and Bud- contribution to the Science of 
ism lack enquiry Reasoning and, in fact, for all 
into the nature of the progressive systems of thought 
recourse to the Science of Reasoning 
is indispensable. But what is wanting in these 
two systems is that they have not utilized the method 
of reasoning mainly for acquiring the knowledge 
of the Atman which is the ultimate goal of the 
enquirer. Moreover, in a way, it may also be said 
that they do not deal with reasoning as their 
main topic. Now, what is required is to take 
the help of reasoning for the visualization of the 
tman as expressed in the Sruti mentioned before. 
Knowledge of the Hence, it becomes necessaty to pro- 
Auman through rea- ceed further to a stage where the na- 
sons ture of the Atman is acquired mainly 
through the Science of Reasoning and its independent 
existence is proved. Thus, in the gradual develop- 
ment of knowledge, the next stage is represent- 
ed by what is known as the System of Nyaya or 
NyZya-Dargana. 
From what has been said above one should 
not think that the Science of oe was Sea 
. lated in India after the Jainas an 
ing as old as the the Buddhists. We should not for- 
yous get that reasoning is indispensable 
for any intellectual development. It is needless to 
say that the Vedic hymns give sufficient proof of the 
highly developed intellectual contributions of Indians 
in different branches of learning. Hence, it may safely 
be assumed that long before the advent of the Jainas 
and the Buddhists, there must have been a fully deve- 
loped Science of Reasoning in some form or other. 
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As for some definite evidences for the above we 
may refer to the use of the word ‘manana’ itself in 
the Brhaddranyaka Upanigsad which shows that rea- 
soning through arguments was prescribed for acquir- 
ing knowledge of the Atman. Moreover, the Vedic 
hymns themselves are the store of knowledge derived 
through direct experiences of the 
seers of the past involving reason- 
ings. The seers of the Vedic hymns 
are aware of the fact that the results of their upasana 
may be transferred to another persont. Does it not 
show that through the methods of Agreement and 
Difference the seers have come to realize the above- 
mentioned facts? There are references to the life- 
after-death and also to the experiences of a being 
in course of its different births*, Do these not show 
that the conclusions arrived at in these cases in- 
volve methods of reasoning? There are many refe- 
rences to the mysterious functioning of the Law of 
Karman in the Vedic hymns. Can any one under- 
stand these functions without reasoning’? When 
the devotees of the Vedic Satmhitis pray for the 
visualization of the Fearless-Light (abhayam jyotih) 
does it not prove that the seers have thought of 
the Light and its nature through reasonings?* All 
these facts found in the Vedic hymns definitely 
prove the existence of a Science of Reasoning 
even during the earliest period of human exis- 
tence. The only point that is not known to us 
is the nature and form of that Science. There is 
a mention of pvdcam astdpadim’® in the Regveda. 
It may mean ‘a speech (or syllogism) having eight 
factors: Sayana, however, does not explain it in 
this way. But this deserves our consideration, 
particularly, when we know of a syllogism having 
even ten factors. 


Syllogism of Eight 
Factors 


1 Reveda, VI. 51. 73 VIL. 52. 2. 


5a ® Rgveda, I. 27.5; 1. 45.7; I. 52.9; I. 70.4; IV. 26, 1—3; IV. 


Re Mishra, History of Indian Philosopby, Vol. 1, pp. 


« Roveda, UI. 27.11. 
5 Vacamagtipadim—Rgveda, VIL. 76,12. 
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We may also point out that a conclusion is correct 
only when it is based on Authority, Reasoning and 
” Experience. So, at any time when 
Authority, “nedbaicg a conclusion has been drawn it must 
and Experience have been put to test through some 
reasoning. The seers of the Vedic 
age, therefore, could never have overlooked the 
process of reasoning. Not only it is true of the 
scholarly discussions, but even in our everyday 
dealings it is most essential that we should have all 
the three, namely, authority, reasoning and experi- 
ence to help us to arrive atsome definite conclusion. 
So, it has been said by Aksapada Gotama in his Nydya- 
stra—‘viroysya paksa-piatipaksabhyamarthad vadharanash 
nirnayah’!, meaning, that a conclusion is artived at 
after having discussed the two sides, arguments for 
and arguments against, of a particular point at issue 
preceded by doubt about its nature. Now, unless 
there is a chain of reasoning, how can one discuss 
the two sides? In fact, both the sides also must place 
their respective viewpoints in a logical form for dis- 
cussion. This proves that there must have been a 
Science of Reasoning much prior to Aksapada. 
Chandogya is one of the oldest upanisads. In 
a dialogue narrated in it between Sanatkumira and 
Science of Reason. Narada, the former asks Narada to 
ing in the Upani- enumerate the sciences studied by 
= him so far. Amongst the sciences enu- 
merated by Narada, there is a mention of Vakovakya* 


which has been explained by Satkaracirya and others 
as the Science of Reasoning (Tarkagastram). Later 
in the Mahabharata, Narada has been described as 
—‘paficavayavayuktasya vaikyasya gunadosavit.’? This 
shows that the Science of Reasoning studied by 
Narada must have been of a fully advanced type 
where the process of reasoning was based on the 
syllogism of three or five or even more factors. 
The entire Y4ajfiavalkya-kanda of the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanigad is based on a very high type of reasoning. 


i i 41. 
S VII. i. 1; atydyana, XIV. 11. Gautama, chapter VIII as 
quoted by Mm. Tarkavigisha. 


§Sabhiparva, V. 5. 
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In other older upanisads also, such as, Chandogya,l 
Katha,* Kena,® Mandikya and others, we find ample 
proof of the existence of a Science of Reasoning. 

The use of the term ‘anviksikf’ meaning, reasoning 
in the Manusambhita,4 Ydjiavalkyasmrti.® Ramdyana,$ 

Be cares and Mahabhdarata,? shows that there 

ing in Smyti and eps WaS a Science of Reasoning even 

before the advent of Buddhism. The 

only thing which it is not possible to say is the 
exact nature of that science. 

Besides, the Mahabharata has also mentioned the 
word ‘nyZyatantra’® used by the debaters. The term 
‘Nyaya’ has been used, in different senses for Mimarhsa 
and the Science of Reasoning (Nyiya) as well as. for 
an axiom. But, ultimately, all these uses have the 
same meaning, namely, demonstrated truths. Then 
again, the term ‘tarkavidya’®, meaning, the Science of 
Reasoning, has also been used in the Mahabharata. As 
the Mahabharata is a pre-Buddhist work, one cannot 
deny the existence of the Science of Reasoning prior 
to the advent of Buddhism. 

So far as the present version of the Nydyasitra 
by Aksapada Gotama is concerned, as I have already 

aise. vite pointed out in the first volume, 
ma’s Nydyasiitra most likely it had to be composed 
in order to puta stop to the growing 
chaos in society due to the irresponsible behaviour 
of the newly baptized disciples of the Buddha. So 
I have placed the composition of the Nydyasitra bet- 
ween 483 and 247 B.C. Since then this became the 
main textbook of the Science of Reasoning. 


1Chapter, VI. 9107, 8916. 49.43. S131. 
¢ dharmagastresu mukhyegu vidyamanesu durbudhiah / 
buddhimanviksikim pripya nirartham pravadanti te //— 
Ramayana, Ayodhyikinda, 100-39. 
‘tatropanigadam caiva parifesafica pirthiva / 
mathnimi manasa tita dystyd cinviksikim poe Il- 
Mababhérata, "Gotinares, 318—34. 
® nydyatantrnyanekAni taistairuktini vadibhib / 
hetvagamasadacdrairyaduktam stip a ei ||~ 
Mebabbarata, Santiparva, 210—22. 
*anvikgikim tarkavidyimanurakto nirarthikim //-~ 
Mababbarate, §ntiparva, 180—41. 
10'History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1. pp. 464—-465, 
F, 2 
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The Science of Reasoning was also called ‘lokaya- 
tika’ or ‘lokayatika-mukhya’,! because it is a science 
Terms used for the 12 1°PICSent the viewpoint of com- 
Science of Reasoning ™On people. Its standpoint is very 
low in the ladder wherefrom the 
ordinary man with little intelligence visualizes the 
Truth. Ina way, its place is just after the Carvakas. 
So, both these two systems have been rightly called 
‘lokayatika’. Similarly, the term ‘yoga’ was also used 
for Nyayagastra, because it originally belonged to the 
old Saiva school? wherein the practice of yoga had a 
prominent place. Other terms which have been used 
for the Science of Reasoning from time to time are: 
‘hetugastra,® ‘tarkavidya’, ‘tarkagastra’*, ‘vadavidya,® 
“nyayaSastra’® ‘pramanasastra”’ and ‘yuktisastra.® 
Jayanta Bhatta in his Ny. yamatyari, while discuss- 
ing the place of Nyaya amongst the fourteen vidyds, 
Place of the Science tells us that allthe gastras are to 
of Reasoning accor- show the Way to the purusarthas 
ding to Jayanta = and are not for their own in- 
dependent purpose.® Thus, ‘Nyayavistara’, that is, 
the Science of Reasoning, is the basis of all the 
sciences, as it proves the validity of the Veda.2° For 
the Science of Reasoning as taught by Aksapada 
strongly supports the validity of the Veda by 


1(i) kaccinna lokayatikan brihmanamstita sevase~Ramdayana, 
Ayodhya Kanda, 100—38; (u) lokayatika-mukhyaigca Sugriguh 
svanamiritam—Harivamsa, Bhavisyaparva, 67—70; (iii) cf. 
Mm. Tarkavagiga, introduction to the Nyaya-bhagya. 

*Rajagekhara in his Saddarsanasamuccaya characterises Nyaya 
school as ‘Saivadargana’. Hartbhadrasiri also in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya says that Siva was the object of worship amongst the 
Naiyayikas. Vatsyayana himself uses the term ‘Yogéh’ in the 
sense of ‘Naiydyikah’ under Nydyasétra, 1, i-29. 

8 yo’vamanyeta te mile hetuéAstrigrayaddvijah—Manusmrii, 
It. 11, 

4-4 Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusana, Indian Logic. p. 7. 
7Dr. S.C. Vidyabhusana, Indian Logic, pp. 7-8. 
8 yuktigastrafica te jfeyam éabdagastrafica Bhirata—Mahi- 
bhérata, Anufisanaparva, 104; 148. 
Ssarvo hi éastristthah paryavasdyi na svaripanistha iti— 
Nydyamaijari, pp. 2—3. 
10 Nydyamatjari, pp. 3-4,9. 
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refuting the arguments of the opponents of the 
Veda and hence, it is indeed the very foundation 
of all the sciences even including the Pirva- 
Mimaths4. It is, thus, the Nydya-vistara (Science 
of Reasoning) which alone shows the way to the real- 
ization of the ultimate purusartha, that 1s, moksa ; so 
it has been called the very foundation of all the 
sciences, Jayanta further points out that this very 
science was first known as ‘tarka’ but subsequently, 
the same has become known by the name, ‘Nydya- 
vistara.” Nydya, meaning Tarka or Inference, is ex- 
plained in this very gastra. He says further that 
there are in all six systems of thought which deal 
with the Science of Reasoning, known amongst the 
scholars, namely, Sankhya, Arhata, Bauddha, Car- 
vaka, and Vaisesika and Tarka or Nydyavistara.} 
From the above it 1s clear that the Science of 
Reasohing 1s important both in life and philosophy. 
Place of the Science Lhere can be no thoughtful activity 
of Reasoning in life Of any kind either for the purpose 
ene. phulcvophy of carrying on worldly dealings or 
for carrying on any philosophical discussions without 
the Science of Reasoning. 
There are, however, certain works where Reason- 
ing seems to have been discarded and condemned. 
ke For instance, in the Kathopanisad? it 
ing condemned is said that the knowledge of the 
Atman cannot be obtained through 
Reasoning (tarka); and Badarayana in his Brabmasitra® 
also says that Reasoning aie is mot competent 
(apratisthita) to lead to the knowledge of the Atman. 
In all these and similar cases, it is to be understood 
that reasoning carried on simply for the sake of rea- 
soning, without leading to the Truth, is futile. Such 
ee a ‘tarka’ has been called in common 
Sademuer parlance as ‘fuska-tarka’. It does 
not in any way help the realization 
of the Truth. In the Manusambitad it is clearly said 
that reasoning which is in conformity with the Veda 





1 Nydyamaijarl, pp. 3-5 
* naigé tarkena matirapaneyd, IT. 9. 
8, 11, 
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and the §astra alone helps one in obtaining the know- 
ledge of the Truth (dharma).2 It has been pointed 
out before® that Reasoning along with Authority and 
Experience is competent to Jead one to the Truth, 
and not singly. Reasoning, without the other two 
factors, alone has thus been condemned. Sankari- 
carya, while explaining his position, has clearly said 
that tarka (reasoning) not suppotted by Agama (Veda 
or Sastra) and depending upon unrestrained imagi- 
nation of 2 man, 1s always unreliable. It is found that 
a conclusion exclusively based on reasoning is sub- 
verted by another stronger reasoning, which again, 
may be overthrown by another intelligent reasoning 
and so on. Strengih of a reasoning wholly depends 
upon the intelligence of the person who advances 
the reasoning and no one can give any idea of the 
limit of the intelligence ofa man. But the reasoning 
which is based on Authority and Experiencé can 
easily be relied upon. So says also Bhartrhari in his 
Vakyapadiya—* 


yatnenanumitopyarthah kuéalairanumatrbhih / 
abhiyuktatarairanyairanyathaivopapadyate // 


Translation—Any conclusion arrived at through 
reasoning with great care by experts in argumenta- 
tions, may be explained in another different way 
by another expert (and thus, the previous con- 
clusion may be altogether upset). 


1 pratyaksamanuminaiica éastrafica vividhigamam / 
trayam suviditam kiryam dharmaéuddhimabhipsiti // 
argam dharmopadefafica vedaéaistrivirodhina/ 


yastarkendnusandhatte sa dharmam veda netarah l! Xi, 
105-106. 


* Umesha Mishra—History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. pp. 8--9. 

*itaéca nigamagamyerthe kevalena tarkena pratyavasthi- 
tavyam, yasmannirigama’h purugotpreksimatranibandhand stark’ 
apratigthitd bhavanti, utprekeiyd nirankudatvat/ tathd hi kaié- 
cidabhiyuktairyamenotprekéitistarkaé abhiyuktataraicanyaicdbhi- 
syamani dgéyante/ tairapyutpreksit’ santastatonyairdbhisyant 
iti na pratisthitatvam tarkindm éakyamiérayitum, pesreenenrel 
eipyit—Satkarabhi sya, on the Brabmashira, Ul. i. 11. 

“I, 34, 
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Hence, ‘suskatarka’ should never be encouraged and 
it is in this sense that reasoning has been condemned by 
scholars. Thus, Vatsyayana rightly says that reasoning 
(tarka) is not 2 means of cognition, but it helps the 
means of cognition (pramana) to arrive at the truth. 
No application of any means of cognition can exclude 
reasoning. 

From all these, it can be said that the place of 
reasoning in our life and also in philosophy is very 
important and the enquirer should learn all about 
it fron the angle of vision taken up by him for the 
realization of the truth. As the Science of Reasoning, 
in all its aspects, is fully dealt with in the philoso- 
phical system, called ‘Nyayadaréana,’ we proceed to 
deal with it first in this volume. 

Documentary evidences have been advanced to 
show the place and importance of reasoning. Be- 

" roe sides, it may be pointed out that 
Scene of Reasoning Tally speaking no definite date 
can be prescribed for the origin of 
the Science of Reasoning. But we may say with 
some confidence that the origin of reasoning may 
be traced to the very beginning of our creation. We 
find that the question of likes and dislikes begins in a 
Likes and dislikes being from the time just after it 
from the very begin- enters into the womb of its mother. 
ning of creation We know that after the mother has 
become pregnant and is a few months advanced in 
regnancy, she cannot, as before, take any and every 
ood. Her taste is now guided by the likes and dis- 
likes of the foetus in the womb. She cannot, as usual, 
freely do any action now, if such an action is dis- 
liked by the baby. The harsh sound of the thunder- 
ing clouds is found to upset the baby in the womb 
and cause pain to the mother. In other words, all 
the activities of the mother are now dependent upon 
the likes and dislikes of the child in the womb. This 
is a fact of our every day experience. Besides, we 
are told that Abhimanyu learnt the process of en- 
tering into the Cakravyiha from his father, Arjuna, 
when the former was in the womb of his mother. 
The great gsi Astivakra is similarly known to have 
offended -his father, Gautama, before he came out of 
the womb of his mother. 
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When the child comes out of the womb of the 
mother, it weeps. Why? Not because it is ane 2 
some involunta action of the 
aude pompe puitneee child, as some Pepin think, but 
leads to Reasoning because the child whose limbs are 
so soft and unused to the external environments, 
finds the hard touch of the fingers of the nurse and 
of the wind, the dazzling light of the sun or the 
lamp, the terrible sound arround it directly coming 
in contact with its ears and similar other feelings 
which the child does not like due to various reasons, 
cause it to weep. This is corroborated by the fact 
that if those things which appear to cause it pain are 
removed and the surse touches it with the help of 
soft cotton, if it is removed to dark and calm 
place, if the mother oe milk in its mouth, the 
child does not weep. It becomes calm and quiet. 
All this shows that the feelings of likes and dislikes 
have begun with the child from the very beginning 
of its coming into this world. An expert in child 
psychology can perhaps easily explain the cause of 
its weeping, whether it is the feeling of hunger etc., 
or the presence of the external elements, All 
these are our every day experiences. With the 
growth and development of consciousness, the 
feelings of likes and dislikes become more and 
more vivid and can easily be realized by even 
ordinary persons. On the basis of these experiences 
we can easily say that the process of likes and dis- 
likes, that is, reasoning, begins in human beings from 
the very beginning of their coming to the world. 
This is not only true of a human being but of all the 
beings who can think. Reasoning may be very crude 
in earlier stages, but it is not possible to deny its very 
existence. But no one can deny that the reasoning 
at that stage must be very crude. Full-fledged reason- 
ing must have gradually developed in course of time. 
In discussing the origin of the Science of Reason- 
ing or that of any poe system, I aol like = 
Origin of make my position quite clear at the 
of Reasoning in phi- very cue It is been already 
lorophical systems = pointed out that philosophy in India 
is based on the single Sruti-dtmd va’ re dragtavyah. QO} 
Atman should be visualized (in order to achieve the 
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ultimate goal of life, that is, the absolute cessation 
of pain). So, the quest of the enquirer is the vision 
of the Atman. This being the exact position of the 
quest, the procedure followed in this book is to deal 
with the gradual manifestation of the vision of the 
Atman through the various stages. 

Every one who is properly qualified (adhikéri), for 
the purpose, certainly makes efforts 
through upasana to get the correct 
vision of the Atman. In doing so, 
the qualified person is guided by his environments, 
equipments, his own physical organism, etc. all of 
which must differ from those of other persons who 
are also equally engaged in their updsand for the 
attainment of the vision of the Atman. But it must 
be kept in mind that as each of them represents an en- 
tirely independent and mutually exclusive and different 
angle of vision, his experience of 
the vision must also differ from that 
of every other person. Thus, there 
are several independent records of the experiences of 
the vision of the Atman from different angles of 
vision that come before the enquirer into the nature 
of the Atman. As a student of philosophy, I have 
gleaned these various experiences in the form of the 
various systems of philosophy, in the order of a 

synthetic gradation to find out the 
mect of experienees Gradual manifestation of the True 

and complete vision of the Atman. 
Therefore, I have arranged the various experiences 
in order of their manifestation of the nature of the 
Atman and adjusted them in one chain of thought, 
beginning from the apparently crudest stage to the 
subtlest and purest where the so-called crudest be- 
comes one with the Absolute Truth, as is clear from 
the Srutis ‘sarvam khalvidam Brahma,’ ‘neha nanasti 
kificana’, etc. This method alone will be able to 
an the entire philosophy of India as one whole 

rnd). 

This being the method adopted by me here, my 
whole attention is directed towards the stages of the 
gtadual manifestation of the experiences of the ysis 
of the past. Iam not so much concerned with their 
date of birth, but my main effort is to find out a 


Place of Upasana 
for Atmajfiana 


Experiences differ 
with amgle of vision 
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‘synthetic gradation in their thoughts.’ As already 
Symihetieal study de clear S the Se Re 
i the systems of Sdanyavada an J- 
aia a fidanavada, I will follow a Snitles 
arrangement of the experiences represented by other 
schools of philosophy in this volume. But as far 
as possible I will follow the chronological order also 
amongst the authors and their works of the various 
schools. My belief is that thoughts are more im- 
portant than the dates for the study of philosophy, 
though the two are not mutually exclusive. 


NYAYA SYSTEM IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Nyaya system occupies a very low position in the 
development of eee ae: ideas towards the rea- 
as ization of the Absolute Truth. Its 
dandpoe outlook is gross and it visualizes 
the objects of the universe from an 
ordinary commonsense standpoint. It tries to ex- 
pound the objects of the universe in such a way as 
may be intelligible to the ordinary mind. So, it 
believes, as it also appears to the exponents of the 
system, that by acquiring the knowledge of the objects 
of the gross universe in its various aspects, the ultimate 
end will be realized. So says the 
Importance of author of the present Nydyastfra that 
categories p Jay: \ 
the true knowledge of the sixteen 
categories, beginning with Pramadna, will enable one 
to achieve the highest end according to the particular 
angle of vision represented by the Nyaya system.? 
It must be pointed out here that really speaking the 
Siitrakdra aims only at the correct knowledge of the 
Atman, but has mentioned nine varieties of know- 
ables (prameyas),* namely, the Atman, physical orga- 
nism (Satira), sense-organs, the objects of sense-or- 
gans (artha), intellect (buddhi), manas, activity (pra- 
vytti), defect (dosa), existence after death (pretya- 
bhava), fruition (phala), pain and freedom from all 
miseries (apavarga). The last elven prameyas are 
meant to elucidate the true nature of the Atman itself. 


173 1, 87. i. 9. 
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Then again, of the sixteen categories, the first, namely, 

Importance of Means of knowledge (pramana), is 
the last fourteen required for acquiring the correct 
Ske knowledge of the Atman, while the 
remaining categories are merely some of the specia- 
lities of the Science of Reasoning without which the 
correct position of the system cannot be realized. 
So says Vatsyayana-‘tasyah prthakprasthinah saméa- 
yadayah padarthah’ 

It is interesting to note here some of the main cha- 
racteristics of the Naiyayikas of the ancient period. 
ean cera: They were also called Yogins. They 
racteristics of the Cafried a stick in their hand, put 
followers of the Ny4- on kaupina (a strong small piece of 
yaVaiseuka schools Cloth, usually a small strip, worn 
over the privities), wrapped their body with a blanket, 
maintained long matted hair, besmeared their body 
with ashes, wore sacred-thread, and carried water- 
pot (kamandalu) in their hand. They lived mostly 
in forest, ate tasteless food and lived under trees 
having a gourd in their hand. They lived upon 
fruits, roots and similar other eatables grown under 
the earth’ They lived with their wives and were 
very hospitable to guests. But those who had no 
wives were considered to be much better. They per- 
formed religious austerities called ‘paficagnisadhana.’ 
When they reached the highest stage of yogic restraint, 
they lived and moved about naked. They held that 
one who practised ‘Saividiksa’ for twelve years 
attained emancipation whether one was a male or 
a female attendant. 

The highest spiritual entity according to them is 
Igvara who is omniscient, is the creator and destroyer 
Gee. “ais . Bi neers “ Isvara assumes 
hi i e following eighteen avatdras: 
scare! Nakuli, Sosya- ausika, Gargya, Maitri, 
Akaurusa, Igana, Paragdrgya, Kapilanda, Manusyaka, 
Kugika, Atri, Pifgala, Puspaka, Brhadarya, Agasti, 
Kruigen 2a divers Santana, Ragikara and Vidyaguru. 

The old Naiyayikas worshipped 
these forms as their gods. They held that one should 
not bow down to the gods standing while face to face, 





a Nyayabba ya, Li, 1. 
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They have their own Yogagastra (uktafica taih 
svayogasastre). They believed thata Yogin of this 
school became free from all worldly desires if he con- 
Centrated on a vitardga form, but if he happened to 
concentrate on a sardga form, then he certainly became 
attached to worldly desires. 

Gunaratna holds that all that has been said above 
is also true of the Vaisesikas, for there is not much 
difference between these two systems. The follow- 
ers of both the schools are called eee Due 
to the differences in their manner of conducting 
themselves, they are divided into four main schools : 

Four main divi D4ivas, Pasupatas, Mahavratadharas 
sions and their sub- and Kalamukhas. Their sub-divi- 
iverone sions are Bharata, Bhaktara, Laingika, 
T4pasa, and others. One who has faith in and devotion 
towards Siva could be regarded as Bharata and others. 
There is caste restriction to enrol onself in any of 
these four schools. But there is a tradition that the 
Naiyayikas, being the devotees of Siva, ate called 
Saivas, while the Vaigesikas are called Pagupatas.1 
It seems that these characteristics and forms were 
extant in Gunaratna’s time, that is, in the 15th centu- 
ry, for he says very clearly that he has recorded all 
these things as he heard and saw them directly himself 
(idam maya yatha ¢rutam yatha drstam catrabhidadhe)*. 

It may be explained at this place how the concept- 
ion of Siva developed from the idea of Rudra as found 

Siva’s association i the Veda. Siva has come to be asso- 
with every School ciated with various dangerous and 
a aul blissful ideas simultaneously, in course 
of time, according to the manifestation of his various 
aspects. Thus, the names Rudra, Sarva or Sarva, Ugra 
and Bhima denote danger, while the names Bhava, 
Pagupati, Mahesvara and Siva or Safikara indicate his 
benign qualities. Gradually the conception of this 
God became so widly realized that it could include all 
sorts of possible conceptions. As the ultimate end 
of life and philosophy in India is Complete Bliss, 


1 Tarkarabasyadipika by Gunatatnasiri on the Saddarfanasa- 
a of Haribhadrasiri, pp. 49—51, Bibliotheca Indica 
2. 


® Torkarabayadipika, p. 51. 
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the name of this God has become associated with it 
and He began to be worshipped by all in some form 
or other. Thus, the schools of NyZya and Vaigesika 
which occupy 4 vety low status representing the com- 
mon-sense standpoint, believe Siva as their first pro- 
pounders of thought and associate their schools with 
His name and call themselves Saivas, while the Kash- 
mira Saivaism which represents the highest phase of 
Indian philosophy also propounds that, Parama-Siva 
is its highest entity and that everything in the universe, 
nay the entire universe itself, is the manifestation of 
that Parama-S:va. Even the Advaita school of Saika- 
ra identifies Siva with the highest entity. In spite 
of all this, amongst the various schools there is a 
difference in their association with the name of 
Siva. So Uddyotakara is called Pasupatacdrya at the 
end of his Varttika on the Nydya-Bhasya. This 
being so, there flourished various separate sects with 
some tenets of their own and came to have their 
separate names. Thus, Nakuliga, variously called 
Lakuliga, Lakula, Lakula, Lakulin, mixed with Pagu- 
pati has become associated with one particular school 
of thought (as dealt with in the Sarvadarfanasangraha 
of Madhava). 

As the Lord Siva is associated with Yoga and 
also with horrid practices prevalent amongst the 
Aghoras, he is being worshipped by a sect called 
Kalamukha. Ramanujacarya gives some description 
of this sect in his Bhdsya on the Brahmasatra+ Acc- 
ording to him, the Pagupati school is non-Vedic and 
is split up into four smaller sects, namely, Kapila, 
Kalamukha, Pagupata and Saiva. The author of the 
Bhamati, however, holds that the schools of Saiva, 
Pagupata, Karunikasiddhintin and Kapalika are the 
four sects of the Mahegvara school. is is discussed 
under the particular sitra as interpreted by Sankari- 
carya. 


1 Sribhigya on the Brabmasitra, Il. ii. 35 also see Bhimati 
under the same Sitra, 
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Il. LITERATURE 
1 PRACINA-NYAYA 
(1) GOTAMA 
(5th century B. C.) 


It has been said above that undoubtedly the 
Science of Reasoning in India is very old and that 
Composition of the there must have been a full-fledged 
present Nydya-sutra science even before the author of 
the present Nydyasitra, namely, Aksapada Gotama, 
flourished. But it is very difficult to say anything 
definite about it. So the Nydyadargana at present 
is wholly based on the Nydyasitra of Aksapida Go- 
tama. He must have flourished and written the 
Siitra work between 483 and 247 B. C. when the Bu- 
ddhists had created a social and intellectual chaos as has 
been already made clear in the first volume! This 
Sitra work was really composed, not only for dis- 
cussing the nature of the Atman and other know- 
ables of the physical world from common-sense view- 
point, but also for defeating the arguments of the 
Buddhists who were, antagonistic to the non-Buddhis- 
tic ideas. It was, therefore, that Aksapaida had to 
include even 1n his philosophical 
nogurpore of the work Véda (discussion in order to 
ydyasutra, . . 
arrive at the truth), Ja/pa (disputa- 
tion wherein there is assertion of one’s own stand- 
point and denial of other’s standpoint by means of 
casuistry, wrong rejoinder and clinchers), Vtanda 
(wrangling wherein there is no establishing of one’s 
own point), Hetvabhdsa, (fallacious arguments), Chala 
(casuistry which consists in opposing a proposition 
by assigning to it a meaning other than that which 
is intended), ja#i (false rejoinder which is either in- 
capable of putting aside the opposite view, or which 


1Umesha Mishra, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 
464-465. On further evidences it seems that the present Nydys- 
sutra might have been composed in the 5th century B.C. during 
the time of the Buddha himself. I find that even some foreign 
scholars also hold this view. H. Ui has distinctly said in his 
book—The Vajsesika Philosoply, “We can trace it at the time of 
Mahavira and Baddba.” Page 82. 
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involves self-contradictions), and Nigrabasthdna (clin- 
chers, that is, a wrong position taken up by a party 
which prevents it to proceed further in argumenta- 
tion), as essential factors in order to establish a valid 
argument. The very nature of these methods shows 
that there was some peculiar opposition for the re- 
futation of which all the above mentioned categories 
were found very essential to be included even in a 
philosophical work, the ultimate end of which was to 
realize the nature of the Atman. Naturally, therefore, 
this work of Aksapida became for the Buddhists, a most 
effective antagonistic work against themselves. With 
the help of the various forms of disputations discussed 
in it, the wrong arguments of the Buddhists were 
refuted and the position of the non-Buddhists was 
defended. There is reason to believe that thereupon 
the Buddhists tried their best to destroy or distort the 
Nycyashtra as much as possible. For Uddyotakara 
says— 


kutarkikajfiina nivrttihetuh 
karisyate tasya maya nibandhah.! 


Translation—This treatise is being written by me 
for the purpose of removing the errors of the 
logicians who argue on wrong lines. 

According to Vacaspati as well as Udayana, the 
word ‘kutarkika’ was here used for Difinaga and 

Version of the Nya. Others. From the words of Va- 
ya-sitra was distor- caspati, ‘dustarakunibandhapanhkama- 
ted and restored = pnandm’®, one also infers that the 
original interpretations of Uddyotakara had been over- 
shadowed by wtong and misleading arguments (kuni- 
bandhapankamagnandm), obviously of the Buddhists, 
and that Vacaspati tried to restore the original inter- 
pretations of Uddyotakara in his Tatparyatika. It was 
due to this reason that Vacaspati Mishra I wrote the 
Nydyasicinibandha where he tried to restore the correct 
version of the Nydyasétras and concluded his work 


’ Npdparartika, benedictory verse. 
® Nydyavartikata tparyatthd, benedictory verse 4. 
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with the remark that in the Nydyasétra there are five 

dks Bice dala adhydyas, ten ahnikas, eighty-four 
tained in the Nyaya- Prakaranas, five hundred twenty-eight 
siitra were count- siitras, one hundred ninety-six padas 
ed and recorded = and eight thousand three hundred 
eighty-five letters. Indeed, he makes his position 
clear unmistakably by saying : 

yadalambhi kimapi punyam dustarakunibandhapank- 

amagnanam| 

Srigotamasugavind matijaratinam sarauddharanit//.t 

Translation—Whatever merit has been acquired 
by measa result of the restoration of the very old 
(most authentic) and admirable learning (work) of Sri 
Gotama which had merged into the mud of the wrong 
and misleading writings (of the Buddhists), which 
ate difficult to go across ... (may the Lord be pleased 
with it). 

To make such a statement about the contents of 
the Nydyasktra by a scholar like Vacaspati Mishra 
I, is indeed, very significant. This definitely shows 
that some opponents must have done-wrong to this 
Siitra-work; of course, these opponents were no other 
than the Buddhists. 

The last effort to restore the original verson of 
the Nydyasitra was, however, made by Vacaspati 
Mishra II in his work called the Nydyasttroddhara. 
Vacaspati II flourished in Mithila in the last quarter 
of the 15th century?. I do not know of any other 
work in Sanskrit literature which has suffered so much 
at the hands of opponents and for the restoration of 
which effort after effort has been made. Nor have 
such methods of refutation been prescribed in any 
other work of any other system of Indian thought. 

In support of what has been said above regard- 
ing the distortion or the interpolation of the Sitras, 

Instances of the | quote below the Bhdsya of Vatsya- 
distortion of the yana, Vatsyayana, while comment- 
aera ing on the Sitra—Kdrapadravyasya 
pradeSasabdenabhidhanat® (meaning, what the term 

1 Nyayastctnibandha, concluding Verse. 

* Umesha Mishra, Introduction to the Vivddacintimagi Eng- 
lish Translation by Mm. Dr. Ganganatha Jha, pp. xxiii-zxiv. 

8 11.11.17. 
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pradefa, patt, really denotes is the constituent 
cause), concludes that the Akiéa and the Atman 
cannot have pradefas (parts) in the true sense of the 
term. Then, he himself raises the question as to why 
do we not have any Sitra of the Sitrakéra to this 
effect ? to which he himself answers that this is 
the nature of the revered Siitrakdra that in many 
sections he does not assert two views; so that he has 
asserted at this place only one view, namely, the non- 
eternity of sound, and has omitted the other view, 
which he obviously holds, that the Akasa and the 
Atman have no pradega.1 That this is the nature 
of the Sutrakdra is further supported by Udayana- 
carya in his Parifuddhi where he says that the Sitra- 
kira implies that guality is distinct from substance, but 
he does not say it in so many words.2. The author 
of the Bhdsya, indeed, says that what is implied is to 
be known through the ‘Sdstra-siddhnta,’ which is no- 
thing but the inferential process.® 

atsyayana has, undoubtedly, given some expla- 
nation for such omissions, but these may be also 
attributed not to the nature of the Sutrakara, but to 
the distortion or interpolation of the siitras by the 
Buddhists who found the Nydyasétra of Gotama as 
their great enemy in the scholarly field, as already 
mentioned before. Here, I also quote what Mahi- 
mahopadhyaya Phanibhiisana Tarkavagiga, a great 
scholar of Pricina-Nydya, has said in his Tippani to 
his Bengali translation of the Bhdsya : 


‘‘Bhasyakdrera ei kathdra dvari pirve va tahdra samaye aneka 
nyayasitra vilupta hdiy& chila, pracalita nyayasitrera madhye 
anekasthale sitrera nyfinata dekhiya anckasitra kalpita haiya chila, 
bhasyakara sei kalpita andrsa sitragulike parityaga kariyé praktta 
nyayasittrera uddhirapirvaka tihira bhisya racani kariyachena, 
ihd mane kari yilite pire’’.¢ 


1 The Jainas believe that there are pardegas in the Akiéa and 
Atman-Vide, Dr. Umesha Mishra-History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol, I. p. 314. 

s ricco py emp instaraNapn Sings ee gunavyatiriktam dre- 
Yoo na ca kanthsravena vyavasthipayatitimon Nydyesdira, 

» 4.17, 


8 Nydyabbaya, on II. ii, 17. 
On Nydyashtrabhagya, Il. ii. 17, p. 424. 
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Translation—From the above explanation of the Bha- 
syak4ra, it is clear that several of the (genuine) siitras 
were lost and many (new) were interpolated in their 
pe. either before the Bhasyakara or during his time. 

he Bhasyakara recast the Siitras and composed his 
Bhd sya after having removed those suprious (andrsa) 
sutras. 

As the Buddha was aware of the symptoms of 
disturbances in the Order even during his life time 
and as theNy:yasiitra was composed to put an end to 
those disturbances, I feel that the siitra work was 
composed in his very life time. I have fixed the date 
about the 5th century B. C. when there might have 
been the first serious socio-intellectual clash between 
the followers of the Buddha and the non-Buddhists 
to which group Aksapada Gotama belonged. 

Other scholars have also tried to fix the date of 
the composition of the Nydyasi#tra. Mahamahopadhya- 

Views of scholars ya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhiisana 
about his date has fixed 6th century B. C. for the 
composition of the first chapter of the work, the later 
chapters, according to him, being subsequent addi- 
tions from different sources. He is of opinion that the 
author of the Nydyasétra is identical with the author 
of the Gautamadharmasitra and the Pitrmedbasitra.’ 

But then again, Dr. Vidyabhusana says in his 
History of Indian Logic—“The Nyaya-siitra, which was 
criticised by Nagarjuna referred perhaps to the Cara- 
ka-satnhita under the name of Ayurveda. Aksapida 
seems therefore to have flourished before Nagarjuna 
(circa 250-320 A. D.) who employs many logical 
terms presumably from the Nydya-siitra, and after 
Caraka whose Sarnhiti compiled about 78 A. D. em- 
bodies logical doctrines of a cruder form than those 
of the Nydya-siitra. The date of Aksapada may there- 
fore be approximately fixed at about 150 A.D.” 

From this it peo that Dr. Vidyabhisana changed 
his view from 600 B. C., as noted by Shri Kavirajaji, 
to 150 A. D. as the date of Aksapaida. It may also 
be noted here in passing that Dr. Vidyabhisana thinks 
that Gotama is different from Aksapada. 


1 Introduction to the Nyayashtras of Gotama, S. B. H., pp. v-vili. 
® Page 50. 
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Shri Mahadev Rajaram Bodas in his Introduction 
to the Tarkasangraha holds that Gotama’s work should 
be assigned to the end of the 5th century or the 
beginning of the 4th century B. C.} 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri has shown, 
on Chinese evidence, that Aksapada, the founder of 
Nyaya, was a pre-Buddhistic teacher. But he thinks 
that the Siitras as we have them are comparatively 
modern, being probably post-Mahayanic. So he places 
Gotama in the 2nd century A. D.? 

Professor Jacobi holds that the S#tras and the 
Bha$ya are later than the origin of Siinyavada, that is, 
the end of the 2nd century A. D. and earlier than that 
of Vijfianavada, that is, the end of the 5th century 
A. DS 

Professor Garbe believes that the Ny yadarfana as 
such was known to Paficagikha, the Sadkhya teacher, 
who must have lived between 100 and 300 A.D. 
Hence, Gotama must have been his contemporary 
and cannot be placed before the Christian era. 

Professor Luigi Suali mainly accepts the view of 
Jacobi but places the composition of the Siitra work 
between 300 and 350 A. D5 

Professor Stcherbatskoi finds references to Vij- 
fidnavida in the Ny yasdtras and so he places the 
work posterior to 500 A. D.® 

Lastly, I quote the words of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Gopindtha Kaviraja who has thrown light on 
various other aspects of the question : 


“Assuming that all the Ny&ya-sitras, as we have them to- 
day, are not genuine and that some of them may possibly re- 
present later inter-polations, there is no reason to deny that the 
general framework of the system is of much earlier date. 
There is nothing to contradict Dr. Vidyabyiisana’s view that the 
Sitras belong to 600 B.C. Mm. Sistri’s opinion that Akgapada 
was pre-Buddhist and was the founder of the school is also 
acceptable, but where is the proofto show that a// the Sitras 


2 Bombay Sanskrit Series Edition, p. xxxiii. 

2 J. A. S. B., 1905, pp. 177—80. 

* J. A. O. S., xxxi, 1911, pp. 2, 13. 

* Die Séakbya Philosopie, p. 33. 

5 Introduzione allo studio della Filosofia Indiana, 14, 
“J, A. O. S., 1911, pp. 45. 
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came after the development of the Mahayanic school and that 
even some of them were not composed by Aksapada himself? 
The suggestion of the Sitras having passed through several 
redactions may be accepted in the maim, but this does not 
militate against the antiquity and genuineness of some parts of 
the work at any rate. The introduction of Yoga in a work 
on Ny4ya 1s not altogether inexplicable, 1f we remember that 
both yoga and Nyaya finclodiig VaiSesika), as systems of theo- 
logical philosophy, belonged to the Saiva school. The very 
word Iévara, (as distinguished from ‘Purusottama’ of Saukhya 
which, as Haribhadra points out, was affiliated to Vaisnavism) 
signifies Siva. Even in later times, the Saiva Naiyayika 
Bhasarvajiia (800 A.D.) introduced Yoga in his Nyaya tract, 
1x., Nydyasdra, ‘The section on Yoga min Gotama’s work 
does not bear on it any special mark of later, development. 
The “peculier character”? referred to by the Sastriji is not 
apparent to me. 

It 1s interesting to observe that the several doctrines which 
have been introduced in the ist Lecture of Chapter IV as 
Parvapaksah do not tefer explicitly either to Stinyavada or to 
Vijianavada. They may well stand for theories so widely 
current in Buddhistic and post-Buddhistic (but generally pre- 
Christian) times.’’# 

It is clear from what has been said by Sri Kavi- 
rajaji that there is nothing to reject 600 B. C. a date 
for the composition of the Sitra work. But as I 
have already discussed in greater detail and have 
fixed 5th century B. C. as the date for the composi- 
tion of the Nydyas#tra*, 1 do not think it is necessary 
to change my opinion. 

As regards the question whether the whole Siitra 
work is from the pen of a single person or from 

Aksapada compos. different persons, it may be pointed 
ed all the five out that the ultimate end of the 
enablers Nyayasastra of Aksapida Gotama 
is to achieve nihSreyas or apavarga through the know- 
ledge of the true character of the sixteen categories. 
In the first chapter definitions and divisions of these 
sixteen categories alone have been given. This 
makes us merely acquainted with these categories. 
But it is not possible to know their true character 
simply with the help of definition, divisions and sub- 


1 Introduction to the English translation of Nydya-Bhagya 
by Dr. Ganganatha Jha. 

®? Umesha Mishta—History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 
dees. of ply PP 
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divisions. Really speaking, as Vatsyayana has said— 

Ime pramanddayah padartha uddista laksitih yatha- 
laksanam pariksisyante iti trividhd ca’sya gistrasya 
pravpttirveditavya ¢ 

Translation—Thus, have pramana and other cate- 
goties been mentioned and defined in the order of 
their enumeration and they will be examined and 
verified in accordance with their definitions. In this 
way, the threefold function of the Sastra 1s to be 
regarded as duly completed. 

There are three aspects of the treatinent of the 
categories and only after all the three processes have 
been undergone, knowledge of the true nature of 
these categories can be obtained. In the first chap- 
ter only two aspects have been given, the third as- 
pect, which 1s, in fact, the most important, is dealt 
with in the second, third, fourth and fifth chapters. 
Now, if Aksapada had composed only the first chap- 
ter, then it would have to be assumed that due to some 
unforeseen reaseiig,; he could not complete his work. 
But thete is no #@4fo0n to believe so. Moreover, there 
is no definite pfeof to support the view which was 
perhaps upheld by Mm. Br. Vidyaibhisana for the 
first time. Eveh Mm. Shri Kavirajayi has questioned 
the authenticity of the view that some of the Sa- 
tras were not composed by Aksapada. 

Our €onclusions, therefore, are that Aksapada 
is thé same as Gotama and he 1s the author ofall the 
Wis five chapters of the Nydyasitra. He 
nabsapada is ideo” fourished in the 5th century B. C. 
who flourished in It must also be kept in mind that 
the 5th century BC: the Buddhists did their best to muti- 
late or distort these siitras either by removing some of 
them, or by replacing some of the genuine sitras by 
their own new compositions, or by interpolations. 
Hence, there has been so much confusion even in 
our own times regarding the arrangement and genuin- 
eness of several Sitras. 

It is not irrelevent to mention here that there 
are several old views attributed to various other sys- 

Parvapakeas men- tems mentioned in the Nydyasttra as 
praia vie Baddbae. ‘piirvapaksas’ which have led modern 
tic ; scholars to confuse and fix differently 

1 Nydya-Bhazya I. ii. 20. 
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the date of this Sitra work. For instance, in the 
Siitra ‘abhavadbhavotpattirninupamrdya pradurbhi- 
vat,”! meaning, being comes out of non-being, as no- 
Pin view that being thing comes into existence without 
comes out of non. having destroyed (its cause), some 
being is pre-Buddhw- modern scholars think that there is a 
~ reference here to the $ inyavada school 
of Buddhism and hence, the Ny. yas#tra must have been 
composed later than the advent of the Madhyamika 
school. But this is not correct. This view is as old 
as the Upanisads rather older than the Upanisads, 
because both the Chandogya® and the Taittiriyz® refer 
to it as if it were ae cit Siew. Though, Sankara- 
carya‘ attributcs it to the Bauddhas, yet since these 
Upanisads are pre-Buddhistic, his view does not 
ape to be convincing. Vacaspati Misra I also 
refers to the Sruti—‘asadevedamagra 4sit’ in his Ta?- 
paryajika® to support this view. Even in the Pali 
works this view is referred to as belonging to the 
past. 
Then again, in the Satra ‘sarvamnabhivo bhavesvi- 
taretarabhavasiddheh,’® Aksapada refers to another ex- 
The view thar temist theory that everything is 
everything is non- Non-existent or non-~being, because, 
fivevada "Pre everything is knowzt, to be mere 
negation of one anothen;, Vacaspati 
Misra I and others attribute this theory to the Buddhist 
theory of Sinyavida.? But in fact, it is a view~pfe- 
patatory to the historical Siinyavada. 
The Ny <yasatra also refers to the theory, of the 
Sarvanityatavada, that is, everything is impermanent. 
The ne view that oe eres this view to the 
every is - theory of momenta ux of the 
sara Le tet Buddhist. But this mE is a vety 
school old view which Mahaimahopadhyaya 
Phanibhigana ‘Tarkavagisha attributes to the old 
school of the Carvikas.§ Mm. Dr. Gopinitha Kavi- 


1 Nydyasitra, TV. i. 14. 


§ VI. ii. 1. $i. 7. Chandogyabhagya on VI, ii. 1. 
5 On the Nydyasatra, IV. i. 14. 
*IV. i. 37, 7 On the Nydyeshira, IV, i. 37, 


® Vide his Tipper? on IV. i. 25, 
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raja says that this is the logical antecedent of tech- 
nical Ksanikavdda of subsequent centuries and was 
an old view.! 
Similarly, the Sarvanityatavdda teferred to in the 
Nyéyasitra® is also a very old view. It was very 
Eh are aere widely current in earlier days. The 
everything is eternal old Sasvatavada and the Sarvastivada 
cone tor the: cold. were all connected with this theory. 
saa Ste Vacaspati Misra I attributes this to 
the old school of Sankhya® of which the present 
Satkaryavada is the later modification. 
Next, the Sarvaprthakivavada, that is, all is diver- 
sity, there is no unity, is also attributed to the Bud- 
The view thar Ghist Puijavdda, accotding to which 
all is diversity, and 2 COMPosite is nothing but a mere 
there is no unity is aggregate of parts and not a dis- 
older than Patajfijali ° : 
tinct entity; so thata dravya is only 
an aggregate of various attributes (gunasamavayo 
dravyam). But it must be pointed out that this 
also is a vety old view which only found fresh 
impetus with the later Buddhists. It is also mentioned 
in the Mahabhagya of Patafijali.4 
Thete are several other theories mentioned as 
pirvapaksas in the Nydyasttra which have been 
wrongly utilized to fix up a late date for the Sitra 
work. But on a critical examination and verification 
it is clear that all those pirvapaksa views are pte- 
Buddhistic and therefore, the Nycyashtra cannot be a 
ork of the post-Buddhistic period. I give below 
what Mm. Dr. Gopinatha Kavirij has written in this 
connection.§ 
“At all events it is plain that the thesis regarding the late 
otigin of some of the Sitras, especially those referring to 
the several doctrines, is not conclusively 


View of Mm. Ka- demonstrated, though it may be admitted 
tira of peayaratea that interpolations do exist ithe Sétra and 

in the Bhagya, The similarity of ideas, and 
even in some cases of stray words, does not necessarily prove, as 
Pandita Phanibhisana Tarkavigiéa rightly remarks in his intro- 


duction(p. 34) to his excellent Bengali translation of Nydyastira 


tIntroduction to the English Translation of the Nydya- 
bba sya, p. xiii. 
a IV, i. 29. 2 IV. i, 32. « PaspaSabnikea. 
8 Introduction to the English translation of the Bhiga and 
' V&rtika by Dr. Ganganatha Jha. 
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and Bhagya, reference to any particular theory of later years, 
unless it is clearly stated. We know froma study of Indian 
philosophy and Literature that certain stereotyped sayings have 
come down from ancient times, and though these may be 
found in different works they need oot be ascribed to any of 
them. By way of illustration it may be said that Nydye-shira 
IV. 2, 32. reminds one of a similarly-worded saying in Pataii- 
jali’s Mababhasya (under-Panini, [V-1-1), 


asattu mfgatfsnavat gandharvanagaram yatha/ 
Adityagativat sacca vastrantarhitavacca tat // 


Even this verse which is split up into 4 parts and comment- 
ed on by Patafjali is apparently older than his own time.” 


In spite of these efforts to present the correct 
version of the Siitras, there have been differences in 
their readings amongst the Fhdsya, the Wartika, the 
Tatparya and even the Parisaddhi.1 The references 
to the various old views in the form of pirvapaksas 
as found in the Nydyasitra clearly shows that even 
prior to Aksapada Gotama, the - philosophical field 
in ancient India was very rich and-fertile. That the 
author of the Sitra work does not name any pro- 
pounder of those views further shows that even the 
names of those authors or of the propounders of the 
theories, were forgotten by the time of Aksapada, 
but the views were so popular that Gotama could 
not overlook their mention and as they ‘wete not 
in conformity with the standpoint of his Nyaya\sys- 
tem, Gotama had to refute thei These piirvapas- 
sas have been wrongly attributed by later writers 
and modern scholars after them, to the systems 
of a much Jater growth, as has been already dis- 
cussed. 

This Siitra work is divided into five chapters each 

Extent of the Chapter 1s sub-divided into two 
Satra work ‘Ahnikas’, According to the Nydya- 
satinibandba of Vacaspati Migra I, as already noted, 
the work contains 84 sections, 528 sitras, 196 padas 
and 8385 letters. In the first chapter enumeration, 
definition and divisions of the sixteen categories 





1 Nydyasétra, II. iii, 48; IT. ii. 58; INI. i. 1; I. i. 52; I. ii, 35; 
Also see the foot-notes of the Nydyashtras published in the Vizia- 
sagram Sanskrit Series edition, pp. 1—28. 
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ate given, while in the remaining chapters the author 
has discussed, examined and verified all the sixteen 
categories in accordance with the procedure enun- 
ciated by the Sastra in the very beginning. 

We may note here some of the more important 
points from the Sitras at this place which may be 
called characteristics of Aksapida Gotama : 

1. He says that the existence of the Atman is 

Atman not an ob- Proved through inference. It can- 
ject of direct percep- not be an object of direct percep- 
non tion through manas!. It is, therefore, 
that he has not mentioned manas as a sense-organ in 
his work. 

2 Aksapada believes that thereare only five sense- 
organs, namely, olfactory, gustatory, visual, tactile and 

Karmendnyas not @Uditory. He obviously mentions 
included amongst the the sense-organs of cognition alone 
a and omits the five sense-organs of 
action’, It is strange to see that even Vatsyayana holds 
the same view and does not regard the sense-organs 
of action as ‘indriya.? Vacaspat: Mishra even goes so 
far as to definitely deny their being sense-organs in any 
away. He says this is why Gotama has mentioned only 
five sense-organs. The reason to deny ‘indriyatva’ 
to hands, etc, ts that these do not produce any direct 
cognition, nor do they prove the existence of the Atman, 
which is called ‘Indra.’ That these perform certain 
eculiat functions and therefore, they should merely 
be called sense-organs is not at all a sound argument; 
for in that case, throat, heart, etc. also should be 
called sense-organs as they also perform certain pecu- 
liar functions. But nobody ever regards them as 
sense-organs. Moreover, these sense-organs of cogni- 
tion are called ‘indriya’ simply because, these are the 
probans of ‘Indra’, meaning, the Atman which is the 
agent of cognition. Hands, feet, etc. are not the pro- 
bans for the existence of the Atman, hence, these are 
not regarded as sense-organs.§ Jayanta Bhatta holds 


1 Nyayasitra, I. i.10. 

® Nyayashira, 1. i. 12. 

* evalica-indriyapaficatvena hasta sis i pea a 
driyatvanisedho’pi ictah. indriyalaksanavirahat, etc.—Taspar- 
Jaftha on the Nydyasstra, IY. i. 61. 
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the same view!. Padmanibha Mishra denies the 
recognition of karmendriyas.? 
Similarly, the Sitrakara does not mention any- 
where in his work that ‘manas’ is a sense-organ. Vat- 
Manas not recog- syayana and others have discussed 
nized as a sense- this matter? at greatlength and have 
Olgandinestly come to the conclusion that Gotama 
has recognized manas as a sense-organ, though not 
directly. This is all right. But, as the Bauddha 
Naiyayika Dianiga has pointed out,4 why does Go- 
tama not mention it anywhere? It seems that Go- 
tama takes a very ordinary common-sense view of 
indriya according to which the five sense-organs of 
cognition alone are bhogasadhana and so he did not 
recognize ‘manas’ as a sense-organ. Again, from the 
Sitra ‘ghranarasanacaksustvakSrotranindriyani bhiite- 
bhyah’>—it is clear that Gotama wanted to say definitely 
that the ‘indriyani’, as understood from the angle 
of vision which he represents, are bhautika and not 
dhankdnka, as the Sankhya holds from a different 
angle of vision, and so he did not mention ‘manas’ 
amongst the sense-organs. 
3. From the use of the words ‘tantridhikarana’, 
‘satvatantra,’ ‘pratitantra’ in the Sitra,® it seems that 
some systems ex. GOtama had before him several sys- 
isted during Gota- tematized schools of Indian philoso- 
mais ome phy at the time when he composed 
his Satra-work, otherwisc, how could he mention 
them as different ‘tantras’? 
4. Gotama is of opinion that there is only one 
visual sense-organ which is divided by a nose-bone 
Only one visual and so it looks as if it were two.” 
Bhisyekane hods This view of the Sitrakira has been 
two interpreted in a different way by the 


1 Nydyamaijari, pp. 482—84, Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, 
Varanasi, 
a ef on the Padarthadbarmasahgraba, Chowkhamba edition, 
5 


2 On Nydyashtra, IIL. i. 61. 

‘na sukhidi prameyath vi mano vi’stindriyantaram 
anisedhadupattaficed anyendriyarutarn vfthi//—Pramana- 
sSamuccaya, 1. 

5 Nydyashtra, I. i. 

i 


7 Nydyasttra, TI, i, 


12. 8 Nydyashira, Li, 26—29. 
7. 
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Bhasyakara who thinks that there are two distinct 
visual sense-organs. V4artikakira, however, supports 
the Sitrakdra. 

5. The SatrakZra believes that Igvara, depend- 
livara 1s the m- ing upon the actions of the Mie 
mutta-karana is the instrumental cause of the 
universe.? 


(2) VATSYAYANA 
(2nd century B. C.) 


The earliest commentary available to-day on the 
Nyéyasitra is the Bhdgya by Vatsyayana,? also known 
possibility of acom. 28 Paksilasvamin,? who must have 
mentary on the Sitra lived earlier than the second century 
prior to Vatsyayana B.C. That there might have been 
some other commentary on the Nydyasétra prior to 
Vatsyayana is not impossible. While explaining the 
Sitra-‘kalityayapadistah kalatitah’4, Vatsyayana says— 
‘avayavaviparyasavacanam na sitrarthah’, (that is, re- 
versing of the order of the factors of the syllogistic 
reasoning is not the meaning of the Sutra). In other 
words, to have after the ‘pratijfiavakya’, the ‘udaha- 
ranavakya’ and then, the ‘hetuvakya’, cannot be an 
instance of ‘kalatyayapadista’, simply because the posi- 
tion of the hetu has been changed. Moreover, this 
type of reversing of the factors has been included 
under the ‘nigrahasthina’S and hence, it cannot be 
an instance of ‘kalatyayaipadista.’ Vacaspati Mishra 


1 Nydyashtra, IV. i, 1921. Gotama has criticized the view 
of the pirvapakgsin that Iévara is the cause of the universe 
independent of the actions of the Jivas; if itbe not so, then the 
Tévaratva of Iévara has no meaning. 

* (a) yo’kgapadamfsim nyfyah pratyabhidvadatim varam / 

tasya Vatsyiyana idam bhasyajatamavartayat //—end of the 
Nydyabha sya, 
(6) yadakgapidapratibho bhagyam Vateyayano jagau /—end 
of the Nydyaudrtrha. 

3 eatha Bha Lasers Sars nihéreyasahetau Sastre pranite 
vyutpidite ca bhagavaté Paksilasvdmind—Beginning of the Ta- 
paryatika. 

4 Nydyaritra, I. ii, 9, 5 Nyayasitra, V. ii. 11, 

F. 5 
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I attributes this view to Bauddhas.2 Now, this 
leads us to infer that there was a2 commentary on 
the Nydyasitra either by some Bauddha scholar or 
by some non-Buddhist. But there is no doubt that 
there were some commentaries on the Nydyashtras 
even before VAtsyayana and again, that there was 
a commentary may also be assumed on the basis 
of the  Bhasya-‘dagivayava’neke naiyayika vakye 
saficaksate,”2 meaning, some Naiyayikas declare that 
there are ten factors in a syllogism. Then, as 
Dr. Windisch, in his paper Uber Das Nydya Bhagya 
and following him, Mm. Dr. Gopinatha Kavirija, 
in his Introduction to the English translation of the 
Nydyabhagya and the Vartika by Mm. Dr. Ganga- 
natha Jha, hold that the Bhagya is not the imme- 
VatsySyana is not diate successor to the Siitras. They 
the first commentator are Of opinion that there has been a 
of the Nydyastira = T7Grtika of which some fragments 
exist, not only on the first but even on subsequent 
chapters. They further hold that the Bhdsyaz—gunavi- 
Sistamatmantaramisvarah, tasyatmakalpat kalpantari- 
nupapattih’’—is a part of the lost Vartika. So says, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Shri Kavirajaji— 

‘What is said of the Sitras appliesto a certain extent to 
the Bhdgya also. The interval between the two is not known, 
but it is certain, as Windisch has already established, that the 
Bhésya was not the immediate successor to the Sitras, There 
had beena Vartika of which some fragments exist, not only on 
the first but even on subsequent chapters. Refer the Vartika— 
Gunavifistamatmintarami scarab, tasyaimakalpat kalpantardnupapattib 
under S#ira IV. 1. 21. This piece has been explained by 
Vatsyayana which practically usts the whole Bhdsya on 
the S#re. Considering this facta space of 300 or years 
would not be an unreasonable interval to suppose between the 
Sntrasand the Bbdgys. In other words, Vatsyiyana may be 
assighed to the second or third century B. C.. 

This date would not be incompatible with the general 
style and structure of his opuace The peculiar use of cer- 
tain particulars, namely, iti, athe, Abalu,and more particularly, 
of vai would seemto bean indication of the antiquity of the 
work, The use of vai in prose, which reminds one of the 
Brahmanas and Pali texts, is remarkable and almost decides the 
question,‘ 


1 Tatparyafitka on I. ii. 9. — * Nydyabbagya, under I, i. 32. 
* Nydyabhagya under IV. i. 21. 
* Introduction to the English translation of the Nydyabbdrya 
by Dr. Jha. 
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But this view is not accepted by many. We know 
that the most important characteristic of the Bhdgya- 
type of commentary is that the Bhasyakadra explains 
the Siitra first very briefly and then, elaborates the 
same in the following lines—~svapadani ca varnyante’, 
that is, he explains his own words. Hence, those 
lines are the lines of the Bhdgya itself and not of any 
old Vartika. 

But then it is not impossible to hold that there 
might have been some commentary on the Nydya- 
sétra even prior to the Bhagya of Vatsyayana as has 
been already pointed out above.! 

Some scholars have tried to identify Vatsyayana 
with Kautilya. But there is no positive proof for 
holding this view. Moreover, the 
style of their composition is so diffe- 
rent that we cannot ever think in that 


VatsyZyana is differ- 
ent from Kautilya 


direction. 
Mahimahopadhydya Dr. S.C. Vidyabhisana has 
placed Vatsyayana in about 400 A. D. on the assump- 
; _ tion that there are allusions to Bau- 
view'not ccarncing dha scholars in the Bhégya*. But 
this assumption is not very convinc- 
ing, for there is actually no mention of any name 
of any Bauddha scholar in the Bhégyz. As to the 
criticism of some of the views found in the Bhdsya 
which have been associated with the later Bauddha 
views, it has already been pointed out that those 
views are older than the Bauddhas. Some of them 
are easily traceable to the lines of the upanisads 
where they appear to have been given as pirva- 
paksas. That there might have been non-believers 


1 Prof. Anantalal Thakur holds that the alternative explana- 
tion of the terms—Parvavat, Segavat etc. under Nyayositra I. i. 5 
and the view of some on the nature of Apavarga under the Nyé- 
Jashéra, I, i, 22 are proofs of there being other commentaries 
ga the Nydyasttre, But this is not tenable. The terms Parvavat, 

egavat etc. have been explained differently by Mimarnsa, San- 
khya and others, Vatsyayana refers to their explanation. The 
‘view of some on the Apavarga may also either be attributed to 
some Vedaatin of old or to some one else, These do not prove 
that there were commentaries on the Sitra prior to Viatsyiyana. 
Under If, ii, 9 there is no trace of another explanation—Intro- 
duction to the Retnakirtinibendbavall, p. 16 Ft. Note. Tibetian 
Sanskrit Work Series, Vol. I. "History of Indien Logic, p. 115. 
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even in the very early period of our history is not 
impossible. Or such views might have been intro- 
duced by the Sitrakara and aiso by the Bhasyakara 
themselves not because those views had been actually 
prevalent before, or during their own days, but as 
simply conjectured by the authors in order to explain 
their own standpoint thoroughly. And these con- 
jectured views, as they represented opposition, came 
to be wrongly associated with the names of the later 
opposition camps.! So it is not convincing to 
attribute those discussions of the Bhasyakara to the 
Lankdvatarasatra ot to the Madhyamikasitra. But then, 
no doubt, there are criticisms against nastikas, anat- 
mavadins and Ksanikavadins in the Bhdsya, but these 
refer to the earlier views of the Bauddhas who must 
have lived before the second or the third century 
B. C., as already pointed out on the strength 
of the Tatparyatika—‘tadetad-bhadantadisanametad- 
vyakhyananabhyupagamena pariharati.” This is fur- 
ther supported by the use of the term ‘arvdcinaif’ for 
Ditinaga and others by the author of the Tatparyafika,? 
which shows that there were Buddhist scholars prior 
to Dinniga and others (pracinas) who might have 
written on the Nydyashtra prior to VatsyZyana. 

A few facts in the Bhasya which 
fron the Bhaya’ ate of special interest may now be 

noted here— 

1. It is probable that Vatsyayana flourished after 
the Buddha, because the four ‘arthapadani’ of the 
Bhasya* seem to be based on the four well-known 
“‘aryasatyani’ of the Buddha, but it may also be said 
that the ultimate end of life and philosophy being the 
same, both of them might have thought of the pro- 
blems in the same manner. 

2. Vatsyayana believes that through the peculiar 

type of contact between the Atman 
of ke PI and the manas, the former can be 

directly perceived.® 

1 Introduction to his Bengali translation by Mm. Phanibhasana 


Tarkavigisha, p. 34. 

*On Nydya-sitra and Bhésya, 1. ii. 9. 

5 Tatparyafikd on the benedictory verse of the Nydyavdriske , 
Vide Nydyaparicaya by Mm. Phanibhisana Tarkavigiéa, pp. 40-41. 


© Nydyastira, 1. i. 4. Noydyabba sya, 1. i, 3. 
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3. Vatsyiyana asserts that wanas is also a sense- 
organ and that it has been separately mentioned apart 
from other sense-organs simply be- 
cause of its peculiar nature, that is, 
its being a non-bhautika element.? 
This might have been due to the fact that Vatsyayana 
needed a sense-organ for the perception of the Atman. 
So he recognized manas, like the Vaigesikas. 

4. For the first time Vatsyayana introduces the 
six positive categories of the Vaigesikas, namely, sub- 

Inclusion of Vai. Stance, quality, action, generality, vi- 
gesika categories in §esa and inherence, into the Nyaya- 
a Sastra and also implies that these 
categories were in vogue even before the Ny ya- 
sutra of Aksapada.2 This seems to suggest that the 
Vaigesika system is earlier than the Nyaya system of 
Aksapada. 

5. While explaining the three tetms indicating 
the types of inference, Vatsyayana has given first 
his own interpretation. But perhaps he is himself 
not satisfied with it, so he gives other alternative 
interpretations and begins with ‘atha va.’* In fact, 
as it will be clear later on, these are technical 

Definite meamng terms which have been used by 
of the types of In- Safkhya, Pirva-Mimarhs4 and other 
ference uncertain systems also. All the authors of 
different systems appear to be quite doubtful about 
their correct meaning. It seems that long before 
these authors flourished, the correct meaning of these 
terms were lost and later on, the scholars have 
attempted to give their meaning which is con- 
fusing and not very satisfactory. 

6. Vatsyayana makes it clear that a ‘ndstika’ is 
unable to accept a “drst&nta’, that is, ‘sapaksa’, as 

Nuastika can neither it will lead him to  self-contradic- 
accept sapakga nor tion. He also thereby implies that 
Panireyten _a ‘nastika’ cannot accept any ‘bahir- 
vyapti’, as it will go against his theory of the Mo- 
mentary Flux, but he can accept only ‘antarvyapti’ 
where a ‘sapaksa’ or “dystanta is not required.® 


Inclusion of ma- 
nas in Nyaya 





1 Nydyabhagya, 1. i, 3. * Nysyabbayya, 1. i. 95 U1. i, 38, 
* Noydyabbagya, I. i. 5. « Nydyabhd ge, I. i. 1. 
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7. Vatsyfyana holds that the four types of pra- 
mana which are used by human beings ate equally 
Devas and tiryak USed by shining ones (devas) and 
beings also use four those beings which do not move 
types of praminas straight (tiryak) for their activities. 
8. He quotes Panini? and Vaisesika siitras.® 
9. He gives in detail the process of cooking 
rice for food. He says that cooking consists of plac- 
_ ing the (earthen) pot upon the hearth, 
ree ess oF cooking of pouring water into the pot, of 
putting rice into the pot, of removing 
fuel, lighting of fire‘, stirring it with the ladle, tak- 
ing out the gruel from the pot, and then bringing 
down the pot from the hearth.5 This may indicate 
that Vatsyayana lived in that part of the country 
whete cooking of rice was common. 
10. While dealing with the examination and veri- 
fication aspect of the categories, Vatsydayana has 
Use of wrong Clearly shown how the propounders 
reasonings against Of the opposite views used the vari- 
Ayer ous wrong methods of reasoning, 
namely, disputation (jalpa), wrangling (vitanda), ca- 
suistry (chala), futile rejoinder Gatiy and clinchers 
(nigrahasthina) against the Nyadya views.® 
11. Vatsyayana has not only commented upon 
the siitras but has also added his own original views 
. in many places with a view to eluci- 
ages geal date the Nyaya standpoint.” 
12. There are many points where V4tsydyana 
Vatsyyana’s differ- apparently differs from the author 
ences from Gotama of the Siitras.§ 
13. Vatsyayana holds that the contact of tactile- 
organ and manas is essential for the production of 
Tactile organ & COBNition. In pyritat there is no tac- 
manas contact esen- tile-organ, so when the manas enters 
tial for cognition = into it during the state of soundless 


1 Nydyabbagya, 1. i. 7. ® Nydyabhagya, U. i. 16; II. ii. 40. 
3 Nyayabhazya, I. i. 5. 
« Virtika has rightly pointed out that the correct process 


should be—edhopasarpagamagnyabhijvilanam sthilyadhifrayana- 
mudekisecanam tandulapacansm darvighattanam rapdeiad- 


vanamevatiranamiti. JI. i. 43, 
§ Nydyabbagya, U1. i. 43. © Nydyashtra and Bhigga, II. i-ii. 
* Nydya-bhagye, UI. ii. 35; 1. i. 4. etc. © Nydyabhagya, 11. ii. 36, 
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sleep (susupti), no cognition of any kind is produced 
in that state.! 
14. He says that the visual organ encased in 
; the pupil goes out and then comes 
out for topttion ®* in contact with the object of percep- 
tion possessing colour.® 
15. Against the view of the Sitrakara, Vatsya- 
yana holds that the visual sense-organ is not one but 
; : two different organs. The arguments 
difuent ofan, '”° ate : (1) if the cause, that is, a consti- 
tuent part of an object, is destroyed 
and yet the effect, that is, the composite, remains in- 
tact, then under no circumstances the effect can be 
destroyed. It will remain as eternal. So if the visual 
sense-organ be one, then after the destruction of a 
‘ek of it, the composite whole should also have 
een destroyed. But in reality we see that even when 
the left eye is destroyed, the right eye remains intact 
and does recognize the objects cognized through the 
left. In other words, there are two visual sense- 
organs. (2) This is further supported by the fact 
that two separate holes are found in the dead man’s 
skull, separated by the nasal bone. Had there been 
only one sense-organ we would not have perceived 
two separate holes. (3) Lastly, it is pointed out 
that when we look upon a thing with the two eyes 
open, we perceive it as one object, but when we 
press one eye with a finger, we perceive the object 
as two. This fact is possible only when the two 
eyes constitute two distinct visual organs. Hence, 
Vatsyayana holds that there are two distinct visual 
sense-organs.? 
16. Vatsyayana gives the Sdnkhya view that Buddhi, 
an internal sense-organ (antahkarana), is eternal. This 
Vian. see 2 apeculiar question. Buddhi, accor- 
to an old view of ding to Nyaya, is an attribute of the 
Satikhya that Buddbi Atman and is synonymous with jfiana 
: (knowledge). It is a product and 
hence, is non-etemal. noe Z to rhonige ke and 
Vijfianabhikgu, the expounders of Sinkhya, ‘Buddhi’, 
meaning, intellect, is a manifestation of Prakyti. It 


1 Nydyebbagye, II. i. 53-58. * Nyayebbigya, Ul. i. 60. 
2 Nyayabhdgye, TL. i. 711. 4 Nydyabhagya, WI. ti, 1~3. 
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is not eternal (nitya). So the term Buddhi is not 
used'in these two systems in the same sense. Even 
then the Siitrakdra deals with Buddhi, meaning, 
jfiana, only to warn students against any confusion 
in the use of the term. Though Vatsyayana explains 
the term nityd in the sense that what is real in Sankhya 
can never be unreal,! yet can we not say that it re- 
fers to an old view of Sankhya, whichis now lost, 
according to which tt is mitya? 

17. As to the nature of ‘Ivara’, Vatsyayana says 
that Iara is a distinct Atman possessing certain qua- 
lities, but as he is of the same type as the Atman, he 
cannot be placed under any other separate category. 
Thns, Isvara is a distinct Atman® endowed with the 
qualities of devoid of demerit (adharma), wrong 

Vitsyayana holds Knowledge (mithyajfiana), and negli- 
that Isvara is a gence (pramada), and presence of 
amimaceusins merit (dharma), knowledge (jfiina) 
and samadhi. Vatsyayana further makes it clear that 
Igvara possesses eternal jfidna, eternal desire (iccha), 
eterna] effort (prayatna), dvesa (hatred), sukha (ha- 
ppiness), and duhkha (pain). These are the probans 
to prove the existence of the Atman. Vatsyayana 
further explains that because Ifvara has dharma and 
samadhi, he is endowed with the eightfold siddhi, 
namely, anima (becoming the smallest), laghima (be- 
coming the lightest), mahima (becoming the greatest), 
prapti (touching the moon with one’s tip of the 
finger), prakimya (dipping into earth as if it were 
water, or not to have one’s desire frustrated), vagi- 
tva (having control over everything, organic or in- 
organic), igitva (creating, protecting and destroying 
everything) and yatrakamayasayitva (getting all de- 
sires fulfilled). The merit (dharma) of [évara, due to 
His own desire, moves the earth and other elements 
as well as the merit and demerit of individual beings 
towards creation. Creation takes place simply with 
the desire of Igvara which is the result of his own 
sanhkalpa (mental action). It must be kept in mind 
that the desire of Isvara never goes without yielding 


1 Nasato vidyate bhivo nibhivo vidyate satah / 


3 Ivera is distinct from Jivatman, but both belong to the 
same category. They possess distinct attributes. 
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its fruit. But at the same time it has to be admitted 
that Igvara Himself, being ‘dptakdma’, creates the 
universe not for his own purpose, but only for 
doing good to others, namely, the would be created 
beings .4 

It is held by some scholars that like Aksapada 
Gotama, Vatsyayana also lived and wrote on Nyaya- 
éastra in Mithila.? 

But Mm. Dr. Sati$chandra Vidyabhusana, holds 
that he was in all probability a native of Deccan.8 
But this does not seem to be probable. 

Of all the works on Pracina-nyaya, Vatsyayana’s 
Bhdsya is the most difficult one. Its style is very 

obscure and elliptical, so that at 
bua = «© many places it becomes difficult to 

connect the Bhasya with the Séfra. 
This, again, is perhaps due to the distortion of the 
texts by the scholars of the opposite views. Besides, 
the Bhasyakara following the Satrakara has introduced 
so many old theories in his work and in such a way, 
that it has become much more difficult to trace them 
to their sources. We have seen how the later co- 
mmentators have attributed those theories to the later 
schools or individual authors, while in fact, they 
represent very ancient views. As the ancient texts 
are still hidden in dark, it 1s really very difficult 
to place these theories in their right place. How- 
ever, we shall discuss these in their proper place 
later on. 


3. BHADRABAHU II 
(12 B. C) 


After Vatsyayana, there flourished many writers 
on Nyaya. Not only amongst the orthodox, but 
also amongst the Jainas and the Buddhists there were 
many scholars of great name and fame who wrote 


1 Nydyabbagya, IV, 1. 21. 

* Introduction to Nydyavartika by Mm, Vipdhyegvari Prasada 
Dvivedi, p. 127. 

® Indian Logic, p. 117, 
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on Indian loric. We have seen in the first volume? 
that one Bhadrabahu II flourished about 12 B.C. who 
wrote the Dasavarkalikaniryukti and gave a more ela- 
borate account of a syllogism with ten factors. 


4. NAGARJUNA 
(2nd century A. D.) 


From amongst the followers of the Buddha, the 
following scholars may be mentioned who contri- 
buted to Indian logic prior to Uddyotakara and after 
Vatsyayana. Of them, Nagarjuna of the second cen- 
tury? A.D, quotes from the Nydyasitra* and wrote his 
works on logic. 


5—6. ASANGA AND VASUBANDHU 
(4th century A. D.) 


Asahga and Vasubandhu in the fourth century 
A.D. wrote many important works and showed their 
originality in logic. Their views provoked the or- 
thodox scholars who criticized them in their works.‘ 


7. DINNAGA 
(425 A.D.) 


Next, we come to Difinaga, who is called the 
Father of the mediaeval school of Indian Logic, from 
amongst the followers of the Buddha. He lived and 
wrote many works in about 425 A.D. Amongst the 
most important works of Dinniga Pramdnusamuccaya 
along with its V¢tti, Nydyapravesa, Hetucakrahamaru 


1Umesha Mishra, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1. pp. 
253-54, The works of the Jaina and the Buddhist logicians have 
been mentioned in the first volume, but even then some of the 
most important authors are mentioned here in order to link the 
thoughts of these authors representing different standpoints. 


* History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. 254. 
* History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1. p. 470. 
# History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1. pp. 473—75, 
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and ebwtemapeteye along with the I’rtti are more 
important works. 

It must be pointed out here that there is a great 
difference between the orthodox and the Buddhist 

Difference in the Method of treatment of the scope 
treatment of the of Nydyagastra. The former deals 
scope ot ude, 2¢; not only with Inference and its varie- 
non-Bauddhas ties which may be said to be the most 
vital problem of the Nyayagastra but also discusses the 
metaphysical and allied problems and other aspects 
of epistemology. The followers of the Buddha, on the 
other hand, confined themselves exclusively to Infer- 
ence (anumina) and other aspects connected with it. 

Vatsyayana also has explained that the term Nyaya 
is confined to the five factors of a  syllogistic 
reasoning, which he calls Paar nyayah”, But 
he has also shown how these five factors really repre- 
sent the four varieties of Pramana. Orthodox scho- 
lars did not like to discennect the Science of Reason- 
ing from metaphysics, ethics, physics and chemistry, 
etc., because the only object of Pramana 1s to explain 
the prameyas representing all other aspects men- 
tioned above. But the followers of the Buddha 
separated the Science of Reasoning (NyAyasistra) 
from the rest of the Sciences and, thus confined it to 
its own limited scope, as if it had nothing to do 
with the Prameyas. 

Dinnaga undoubtedly played a very important 
part in the growth of Nyaya (logical reasoning) in 

j India. He made original contri- 

of Dinnaas views butions and attacked both Aksapada 

and Vatsyayana from time to time 

in his works. A few illustrations of the above are 
given below : 

We know that the Nydyasétra does not mention 
manas amongst the sense-organs. But Vatsyayana adds 
here that the manas is also a sense-organ recognized 
by the Naiydyikas which is proved from its being 
accepted as such by the allied system, that is, 
Vaigesika; and the views of the other allied system 
which have not been refuted, are accepted as correct 
for Nyaya system also. 


1 Nyd yabhagya on Nydyasitra, 1. i. 4 
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This Ditiniga does not accept and tauntingly re- 
marks that it is strange that the Bhasyakara did not 
Dinniga denies borrow the whole of the Vaigesika- 
inclusion of manas siitra.1 The Bauddha scholar means 
manne: aueeTyae that from the Nydyasitra we know 
that Aksapada mentions eyes, ears, nose, tongue and 
the tactile organ alone as the five sense-organs and 
is quite silent as to whether manas is a sense-organ 
or not. Vatsyayana explains this silence in such a 
way as to prove that Gotama does accept manas as 
the sixth sense-organ. But Dinnaga does not agree 
with this interpretation of Vatsydyana and says that 
pleasure etc. are not the objects of knowledge (pra- 
meya), nor is the manas a sense-organ. He further 
adds that if silence were a proof of assent, why did 
then Gotama mention even the other five sense- 
organs? Those also could have been understood 
without having been mentioned by him. Other more 
important views of Dinniga have already been 
mentioned in the first volume and, hence, they are 
not repeated here. 


8. BHARGA 
(5th century A.D.) 


Amongst the earlier writers on the Nya yasiitra of 
Gotama, or on the Nydyabhagya of Vatsyayana who 
joined Uddyotakara in criticizing the views of the 
Budghists the name of Bharga has been mentioned 
by Santaraksita in his Tattvasangraha and also by 
Kamalagila in his commentary the Pafjiké. It is said 
there that Bharga, Uddyotakara and others interpret 
the words ‘kalpana’podhath’, of Dinnaga, meaning, 
free from mental contributions attributed to the 
objects, as ‘anabhidheyarthah’, meaning, inexpressible 
by words. But this interpretation is not accepted by 
the Buddhists.” 

Kamalagila also uses the term ‘bhargabhiradvaja- 
prabhrtayal’ which distinctly proves that there were 
many Astika Naiyayikas who opposed the Buddhists 


1 Pramapasamuccaya, Chapter 1, vide Indian Logic of Mm. Dr. 
S. C. Vidyabhisana, p. 279. 
§ Verses 1239-42, 
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either prior to Uddyotakara, or were his contemporar- 
ies. This is also evident from what Uddyotakara himself 
suggests by the use of terms like anye, apare, pare, 
etc. in his [/arttzka. From the contexts and the 
interpretations, it is quite obvious that all of them do 
not refer to the Buddhists, or Mimimsakas, or Jainas, 
or Sankhya only, but to the Astika Naiyayikas also. 

As Bharga has been mentioned by Kamalagila and 
his view is given in the Tativasangraha, and also as his 
name is mentioned along with Uddyotakara, rather 
the name of Bharga has been mentioned prior to 
Uddyotakara, it is presmued that Bharga might have 
flourished before Uddyotakara, sometimes in the fifth 
century A.D} 


9. PARAMARTHA 
(499-569 A.D.) 


Paramartha was a Buddhist scholar who flourish- 
ed in the sixth century. It 1s said that he wrote a 
work called the Explanation of the Can-lum in five 
voumes but all are lost.2 It may be assumed that 
the five volumes of Paramartha were, in fact, the 
five chapters of the Nydyasttra itself. 


10. SIDDHASENA DIVAKARA 
(6th century A.D.) 


After Dianaga, Bharga and others mention may 
be made of a Jaina logician named Siddhasena Diva- 
kara who flourished in the sixth century and wrote 
about 32 different works on logic of which 21 works 
are known even to-day.2 He was the first scholar 
amongst the Jaina writers who wrote systematically 
on logic. 





1 It must be kept in mind that in many cases, I have assigned 
dates to several authors only on the basis of the references 
found in the works of contemporary writers and also in the 
same order in which those references are found to have been 
mentioned. 

* Vide-—H. Ui. Vaistegika Philesopby, pp. 18, 84. Ft. Note 4. 

* Vide~Histery of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, page 254. 
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11. UDDYOTAKARA 
(6th century A.D.) 


From the above it is evident that there was a good 
deal of clash between the Astika and the Nastika logi- 
Clash between Clans, particularly in connection with 
Astka and Nastika the interpretation of the Nydyasitra of 
Nayayiiae Gotama. Drfnaga had added fuel to 
fire and so, the Astikas began to attack the interpre- 
tations of Difiinaga. There was a sort of mutual inte- 
llectual quarrel between the two parties in which 
many scholars from both the sides took part. It may 
be said that though there were many Astika logicians 
of great repute whom the Buddhists and the Jainas 
refer to in their works and also who were referred 
to by Uddyotakara by the terms apare, anye, pare and 
so on, yet it is a fact that they were not strong 
enough to maintain the Nydya position against the 
critical and somewhat higher type of reasonings of 
the Buddhists. The entire period seems to be even 
today very dark as mostof the works of that period 
are still lying hidden in some unknown quarter of 
the country or are lost forever. But even if we were 
in possession of those unknown or lost works, we 
could not overlook what Uddyotakara had described to 
be his aim in writing his Varttika :— 


kutarkikajfiananivyttihetuh 
karisyate tasya maya nibandhah! | 


Uddyotakara wrote his Varttike on the Nydya- 
bhasya of Paksilasvamin in order to defend the stand- 
Aim in writing the point of Nyaya against the attacks 
Vartttha and wrong interpretations of the Bu- 
ddhists like Ditinagaand others.2, Though Uddyota- 
kara says that he wrote his Nibandha in order to remove 
the misconceptions of the logicians who argued on 
wrong lines, yet there are ample proofs in the Nibandha 
to show. that while doing so he attacked their views 
vehemently. Vacaspati Misra I calls Dianaga and 
others as arvacinaih (modern), but as they were sepa- 


1 Beginning verse of the Nyayavartike. 
* Dihnagaprabhttibhih—Taiparyafiza, p. 2. 
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rated by more than four hundred years, it does not 
convince us why he has called them so. It may 
even mean that Vacaspati looks upon these Buddhists 
as very ordinary scholars and does not attach any 
importance to their criticisms. 

Difnaga is placed in 425 A.D.) So Uddyotakara 
must have lived at least fifty years after him. The 
terminus ad quem for the date of Udd- 
yotakara 1s determined by a reference 
to his name in the Vdsavadatta by 
Subandhu—‘Nyayasthitimiva-U ddyotakarasvaripam?.’ 
Subandhu undoubtedly flourished be- 
fore Bina Bhatta of the beginning 
of the 8th century A.D., who has 
applauded the style of the Vasavadattd in his Harga- 
carita®, It 1s held by scholars that Subandhu might 
have lived in the latter half of the 6th century 
or beginning of the 7th century A.D. From these 
evidences it may be concluded that Uddyotakara 
might have lived in the latter half of the 5th century 
or beginning of the 6th century A.D. at the latest. 

From what Vacaspati Misra I has said about the 
writings of Uddyotakara ‘uddyotakaragavinamatiyara- 
Uddyotakara lived tindm samuddharanit,’ it 1s concluded 
long before Vacas- that the latter must have lived long 
pal Me before Vacaspati and that the 
Nydyavartika had been subject to great and serious 
attacks from the followers of the Buddha which had 
practically brought discredit to the Vart:ka. Vacaspati 
has given his date as 898 Vikrama era which comes to 
841 A.D. 1n his Nydyasticinibandha*. From the two re- 
ferences found in the V’dsavadatta and the Tatparyatikd we 
can realize the rise and fall of the repute of Uddyotakara. 


Date of Uddyo- 
takara 


Uddyotakara men- 
tioned by Bana 





1 Introduction to the Vadanydya, p. 11. 

® Hall’s Edition, p. 235, 4 Verse 11. 

“Last verse in the colophon. Vacaspati I has not mentioned 
any era and scholars thinking that he might have meant Saka era, 
think that ae lived in ahout 976 A.D. But it should be 
kept in mind that both the eras, Saka and Vikrama, were equally 
respected and used in Mithila. Hence, it should be taken to mean 
Vikrama era, otherwise, there will be sa many difficulties. The 
difference between the time cf Viacaspati and Udayana will be 
only of 8 years which is not possible to accept. Udayana wrote 
his Laksandvalt in 906 Sika=984 A.D.—Vide Journal of the 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. 1, pp. 349—56, 
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Dr. Vidyabhisana makes Uddyotakara a contem- 
porary of Dharmakirti on the ground that Uddyotakara 
has referred to the Vadavidhi and the 
View a lyabhusana’s [/Gdavidhdnatika+ which he identifies 
criticized with Dharmakirti’s ddanyaya and 
Vinitadeva’s Vadanydya-yyadkhyd. But 
there 1s no sound argument in favour of this 
identification, so both Mahamahopadhyayas Kaviraya 
and Tarkavagiga hold that it 1s not more than an 
assumption.2, On the other hand, the Vaddunyaya of 
Dharmakirti is now published and it is found there 
that Dharmakirti quotes from Uddyotakara’s Vartika 
many a times, and the Vdrtzka refers to the Vadavidh:. 
Again, the T’ddavidbdna, also known as the Vadavidh1, 
has been written by Vasubandhu. The Vadavidhana has 
also been,mentioned in the commentary of the Vada- 
nyaya by Sintaraksita.4 Hence, the 1” ddanyaya can never 
be identified with the adavidhana as Dr. Vidyabhisana 
thinks. This also reyectes the identification between 
the Vadavidhanatika and the Vadanyayavyakhyd. 
Uddyotakara is known as the PaSupatacarya® He 
was deeply and widely read in post-Mahayanic Bu- 
Uddyotakara’s fun Adhist philosophy. In the Véartika 
acquaintance with there are enough evidences of his 
adehuat loge wide acquaintance with the details 
of Buddhist philosophy. There are several quota- 
tions from and references to the Buddhist literature 
in the Vadrtika. There is a reference to the Sarva- 
bhisamayashtra.® This is a very old Buddhist text and 
may be identical with the well-known Bhdrahdrasétra 
mentioned in the Samyatta Nikcya, Abhidharmakosa, the 
Bodhicaryévatarapawjika and the Tibetan authorities.” 


1 Indian Logic, p. 124. 

3 Introduction to the English translation of the Nydyabbazya 
by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, p. xvi1; Introduction to the Bengali 
translation, p. 36. 

8 Vadanyaya, pp. 75, 82,98, 103, 109, 127, Rahula’s edition. 

* P. 42, 

5 Colophon of the Nydyavartske. 

* Introduction to the English translation of the Nydyabhisya 
of Dr, Ganganatha Jha by Mm. Kaviraja, p. xvii. 

T Louis deJa Vallée Poussin’s letter quoted by Dr. Vidya- 
bhigana in his Indien Logic, p. 127. 
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The Sitra referred to above 1s—yaécdtma nistiti 
sa mithyadrstiko bhavatitit The full text is— 


na catmanamanabhyupagacchata tathagatadarsanamarthava- 
ttayam vyavasthaépayitum fakyam. na cedam vacanam nist, 
Sarvabhisamayasitre abhidhanat. tasmannastyatm4 1t1 bru- 
vanah siddhantam badhate 1t1, tatha ‘‘Bhiram vo bhikgsavo 
defayisyam1 bharaharaiica, bharah pa caskandha bhiarahiragca 
pudgala iti. yaécitma nistiti sa mithyddtstiko bhavatiti” Satram. 


Translation—One who does not accept the exis- 
tence of Atmancan never assert the validity of the 
Tathagatadargana (that is, the Bauddhadargana). Nor 
can it be said that (in the Buddhist philosophy) there 
1s no mention of the existence of the Atman, because 
it 1s distinctly mentioned in the Sarvabhisamayasitra. 
Hence, one (Buddhist) who says that there is no 
Atman (in the Buddhist philosophy) goes against the 
very doctrine of the system. 

The Sitra asserting the existence of the Atman 
is as follows :— 

“O Bhiksus! 1 am going to point out to you 
the burden and the burden-bearer; the five skandhas 

Coveepiinn of are the burden, and the pudgala 1s 
Auman according to the burden-bearer. And who says 
the Pudgalavadins that there is no Atman 1s a disbeli- 
ever.’ It is clear from the above that the old Pud- 
£alavddins did believe in the existence of a continuous 
entity called the Atman.? 

Uddyotakara has criticized many Buddhist scholars 
in his l’axtika. It has been said by the Buddhists 

Definition of Pra. that ‘Pratijia’ and the other two 
uyfid 1s supported factors of a syllogism have been 
2 a ae badly confounded by the definition 
given by Gotama himself? To this, Uddyotakara 
says that Gotama has very clearly and correctly defin- 
ed all the three factors and that the Buddhist writer 
himself has confounded the facts.‘ 


1 Nydyavdriska, WI. 1. 1. 


2 Mm. Umesha Mishra—History of Indian Péi:lovoply, Vol. 1., 
pp. 364-66; Also refer to the Kathévatthu and Dhammapada. 


3 Nydyavdrtika, 1. 1. 37, page 136 Banaras edition. 
‘ Nyayavartika, 1. i, 37, 
F.7 
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Again, Uddyotakara criticizes the definition of 
Destanta as given bv Nagarjuna in his Pramdpavibe- 
Nagarjuna and 74#4.1 Similarlv, he also criticizes the 
Dinndga are cnti- definition of Pratyaksa as given 
oe by Dinnaga, that is, ‘Pratyaksam 
kalpanapodham’.? In this way, we find that Uddyo- 
takara has criticized almost all the Buddhist definitions 
and views on logic from orthodox Nyaya standpoint 
in his Vartika. 
It seems, from what Vacaspati I and Udayana 
have said, that there were many commentaries beside 
paavevewins! the Tatparyatika® on this Vartika 
Sanaa was al- and ae Gddyouban had founded 
see jon a school of his own. But unfortu- 
nately, there were severe attacks on the Vartska by 
the Buddhists, more specially by Dharmakirti, a 
very great Buddhist logician, so that the reputation 
which had been established by Uddyotakara was over- 
thrown and the secrets of the Nyaya-sastra was lost.4 
So says Udayana-‘uddyotakarasampradayo hyamtisim 
(gavindm) yauvanam, tacca kalavagid galitamiva.5 
It is also clear from the words of Vacaspati I and 
Udayana that most probably, after Uddyotakara there 
did not flourish any very strong orthodox Jogician 
to refute the criticisms levelled against the orthodox 
logicians by the Buddhists, otherwise, it would not 
have been left for Vacaspati M'sra I to say— 


icchimi kimapi punyam dustarakunibandhapanka- 
magnanim|] 


uddyotak aragavinimatijaratinam samuddharanat// 6 


1 Nydyavartika, 1. 1. 37, page 137. 

8 Nydyavdrtika, 1. i. 4. page 41. 

* Mm. Vindhyeshwar Prasada Dvivedin in his Introduction 
to the Nydyavartika writes on p. 142 Ft. Note (1) that Raghava 
Bhatta wrote a commentary on the Vartika ashas been men- 
tioned by him in his Nyéyaséravicdra. 

* Introduction to Dr. Jha’s English translation by Mm. Dr, 
Kaviraj, p. xvi. 

° Nydyavdrtikatitparyaparisuddbi, p. 9 BI. edition, 

* Beginning of the Tatparyafikd. 
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A few notable facts from the Vartika are given 
below : 

As far as is known to me there have been only 
three editions of the Nydya-Vartika, the first from 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, edited by the 
Jate Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Vindhyegvari Prasada 
Dvivedin, the second from the Chowkhamba Sans- 
krit Series Office, Banaras, edited by Mm. Pandita 
Vindhyeévari Prasada Dvivedin and the third is 
published in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series as No. XVIII 
in 1936 in two volumes along with the t7éd of V4- 
caspati Migra I and the Vrtt: of ViSwanatha Nyaya- 
paficinana. There is a good deal of improvement 
in the third edition, no doubt, but still there remains 
much to be done in order to bring it upto the 
mark. 

According to the definitions available! the Var- 
tika type of commentary is that which deals with 

; _ topics mentioned, or not mentioned, 
‘cee or mentioned repeatedly in the text, 

with the help of reasons and right 
means of cognition (pramanas). In addition to all 
these various methods of explanation, Uddyotakara 
has adopted his own peculiar method of explaining 
the facts. Like the Bhisyakara*, he gives first one 
explanation of the text, but it seems that not being 
satisfied with it, he proceeds further to explain his 
own words in greater detail]. In other words, he 
follows the method of a Bhiasyakara as well in the 
Vaértika. His method of explanation is very lucid 
and sometimes very elaborate. He refers to various 
previous views, specially of the Buddhists, and refutes 
them with cogent reasons. 

No doubt, Uddyotakara has great regard for V4a- 
tsyayana whom he considers to be as great and in- 


1 (a) uktanuktadviruktinim cinté yatra prasajyate / 
tam grantham Vartikam prahurvartikajfia manisinah // 

(b) uktinuktedviruktinim vicirasya nibandhanam / 

hetubhisea pramanaiscaitadvirtikalaksanam // 

(c) sitrandmanutpatticodand tatparihdro viéegabhidhinajiceti 
Varttikalaksanam—Prajfidkaragupta in his Pramdne- 
varttikabhisya, p. 521 Tibetan sanskrit work Series, 
edition. 

* Vide—Svapadini ca varnyante bhdsyam bhasyavido viduh / 
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telligent as Gotama,! but it does not mean that 
Uddyotakara agrees with Vatsya- 
from Vanynnana “™ yana’s explanation on evety péint. 
He differs from him very often and 
gives his own reason in support of his explanation. 
A few instances are given below from the Vartika 
to illustrate the above differences : 

Under Sitra I.i.1 while discussing the reason 
for having mentioned the category of ‘hetvabhisa’ 
separately and also amongst the clinchers (nigraha- 
sthinas), Uddyotakara rejects the answer of the Bhia- 
syakara and gives his own reason. He says that the 
real purpose why hetvabhasa has been separately 
mentioned is—‘vidyaprasthinabheda' fiapanarthatvat*— 
meaning, to denote that the three ‘vidyis’?, namely, 
Vada, Jalpa and Vitanda, have their distinct scope. 
But it must be kept in mind that Vacaspati I and 
Udayana both try to support the Bhasya. 

Under Sitra 1.1.3 the Bhasyakara explains that 
the compound in the word ‘Pratyaksa’ is of the type 
of ‘avyayibhava’. But the Vdrtika holds that it 
cannot be a case of ‘avyayibhava’. It is a case of 
‘pradisamisa’.4 

Again, while discussing the meaning of the 
‘samanyatodrsta’ type of inference, the explanation 
of the Bhasya 1s not liked by the author of the Var- 
tika and therefore, the latter gives his own explana- 
tion and illustration. So has been said by the author 
of the Tatparyatika—‘bhasyakaravyakhyanamarocaya- 
mano Virtikakaro’nyatha vyakhyaya udaharanantara- 
maha.” Again, Uddyotakara does not agree with the 
instance of ‘the movement of the sun’ for the Simanya- 

todrsta type of inference as given 

ment Sun does not by the Bhasyakdra, but gives his own 

unique interpretation to justify the 

instance somehOw or other® The Vartika seems 
to hold that the sun does not move. 

1 yadaksapadapratibhah—Last verse at the end of the Varizka. 

2 Nydyavartika. 1.1.1, p. 19. Chowkhamba, Banaras, edition. 

3 Tatparyatika, e 66. Chowkhamba, Banaras, edition. 

4 Vartika, p. 24. 5 Tatparya, p. 176. 

* Vartika, p. 48. Uddyotakara says that there can be no 
connection with the sun and movement. The sun is never found 
to leave its place and go anywhere else. Does it refer to the 
view that the sun never moves? 
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Again, the Vartika gives different interpretations 
of trividhamanumdanam. 

Thete are many more points of difference between 
the Bhdésya and the Vartika which may be worked 
out in a separate article. What has been said here 1s 
only to bring to the notice of scholars a peculiar 
aspect of the Vartika. 

It seems that it was Uddyotakara who for the first 

time recognized in his commentary 
Sota gamenyon Of the six kinds of contact (sodha sanni- 

karsa)found in the process of Prat- 
yaksal. The Va/Sesikasitra does not mention anything 
about the types of contact. The Padarthadharmasangraha 
uses the term ‘catustayasannikarsa’ in connection with 
the proces of direct perception. But those four types of 
contact are quite different. They refer to the contacts 
of the sense-organ with the objects, sense-organ con- 
tact with manas and that of manas with the Atman.? 
The Vyomavati, however, says that by the very 
mention of the four types of contact in connection 
with direct perception, it 1s clear that the well-known 
six types of contact (Sodha sannikarsa) are also 
accepted by the Sastra3. But there is no direct men- 
tion of the six types of contact in the Paddarthadharma- 
sangraha. Xt may be implied. Hence, it is in the 
Nyaya-Vartika alone that the earliest mention of the 
six types of contact is found. 

From the study of the Vértika it is evident that 
Uddyotakara was well versed in logic as propounded 
by the Buddhists and non-Buddhists. He has criticiz- 
ed their views not only because they could not be in 
harmony with his own standpoint, but also because 
by doing so he could explain his own views fully 
well. Amongst the Buddhists he did not spare 
Dinnaga in any way. He also criticized the views 
of Vasubandhu and many others whom he refers to 
only by the terms, anye, apate, kecit, etc. Similarly, 
he criticized the views of the Mimarnsakas and 
the Sankhyas whenever he found an opportu- 


nity. 
1 Vartike, p. 31. 
2 Page 553 Chowkhamba, Banafas, edition. 
3 Vyomavati, p. 556. 
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While criticizing the views of other schools on 
Inference, Uddyotakara refers to a definition of anu- 
Inference according mana according to the Sankhya, as 
to the old Sankhya interpreted by the author of the 
iad Tatparyatike ',—‘sambandhad ekasmat 
ptatyaksat gesasiddhih,?” meaning, Inference is that 
where the existence of the object to be inferred 
(prameya) 1s inferred from the concomitant relation 
existing between the sidhana and the sadhya support- 
ed by a stronger pramana, namely, Pratyaksa. 

It 1s to be noted that the present available litera- 
ture on the Sankhya school does not contain any 
such definition of anumana. Hence, it may be pre- 
sumed that this definition was given by a Sankhya 
author whose work is now lost and who must be 
very old and have flourished prior to Uddyotakara. 

While explaining the idea of ‘plurality’, Uddyo- 
takara gives instances of ‘Parisad’ and ‘Sangha’. The 

Conception of the fOfmer 1s explained as ‘jativisistapu- 
terms—Parigad and rusOpagrahena pravartamana,’ mean- 
oangh ing, that congregation which consists 
of a particular class of persons in definite bands, while 
the latter as meaning ‘pravrajitavigesopagrahena, var- 
tamana’, that is, a congregation which consists of 
persons who have taken to renunciation.? 

We do not know of any congregation existing 
amongst the Astika class of people in those old days. 
But itis certain that the Buddhists had such congrega- 
tions in those days and so it 1s perhaps the Buddhist 
congregations which he means by the terms. 

It has already been pointed out that most probably 
there were some commentaries on the S#fra, or the 

Different interpre. BAdgya, prior to the Vartika. This 
tations of the Sam- is further proved by the following : 
scuba while explaining the Sasfaya-sitra, 
Uddyotakara gives different interpretations i's certain 
terms used in the sitra and attributes those to differ- 
ent persons. Again, the same thing may be said 
about his quoting different interpretations of the 
negative Drstinta-sitra.5 Similarly, there are several 


1 Page 194. ® Vartika on Nydya-sitra, 1. i. 5. p. 57. 
* Vartika,p.76. & Nydyashtral. i. 23, p. 93. 
5 Nydyasitra, I. 1. 37; Vartike, p. 135. 
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such instances in the Vartika which definitely suggest 
the presence of several commentaries on the 
Sitra or the Bhasya prior to the Vértska and it is 
presumed that most of them were by Buddhist 
scholars. 

Uddyotakara definitely says that our physical eyes 
do come in contact with the Paramanus, but as they 

‘jaipclalaie “Ralls have no magnitude (mahattva), they 
that eyes come in are not perceived by us. This he 
contact with Para- sypports by referring to two Sitras? 
mands : . 

of the VaiSesika-dargana. 

That there was a difference of opinion amongst 
the Bhdsya and the Vartika was also noted with great 
pleasure by the Buddhists, in the interpretation of 
the Sitras.$ 


12. AVIDDHAKARNA 
(6th Century A. D.) 


Aviddhakarna 1s one of the great Niyayikas whom 
the Buddhists have referred to and who holds that 
even without the cognition of the attributes, like 
colour etc., the cognition of the substance can be 
had. For instance, in dim light though colour is 
not petceived, yet the object is perceived.‘ 

Again, while discussing the separate and indepen- 
dent existence of a composite (avayavi), Dharmakirti 
and his followers hold that though 
there is the difference between the 
reality (satta) of the part and that 
of its composite (avayava and avayavi, for instance, 
tantu and pata), yet this does not prove that there 
exists an avayavi apart from its avayavas. In other 


1 Vartika, p. 230. 

* IL i. 11; IV. i. 7. The present Sitra is-satyapi dravyatve 
mahatve ripasaynskaribhavadvayoranupalabdhih. 

§ bhasyakdramatasya Bhiaradvayjenaiva disitatvidasmaikamar- 
ddhantivadavasitain bhirasyeti—Santaraksita in his Vipatcitartha 
on the Vadanydya, p. 75, Bihar Research Society edition. 


* Ripadyagrahepi dravyagrahanamastyeva/yato mandamanda- 
prakide, sncpalshyacakearapedikarh dravyamupalabh yate’- 
niécitariparh gaurafvo  veti—Vipatatirtha, p. 35, Bihar 
Research Society Journal, Vol. xxl. iv. 


Aviddhakarna’s 
views criticized 
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words, pata is certainly different from the material 
cause, namely, threads (tantavah), but not from the 
peculiar collocation of the prior elements (paramanus). 
This view of the Buddhists rejects the view 
of Aviddhakarna who holds that there 1s a com- 
posirte apart from the parts, as one precedes the 
othe. 

Again, while rejecting the meaning of the Nydya- 
siitra-‘Pratijiiatarthapratisedhe dharmavikalpattadartha- 
nirdegah pratijfiantaram’?, meaning, that the ‘pras- 
jiantara’, a type of nigrahasthina, occurs when the 
subject of the original proposition 1s rejected and a 
diversity in the properties of the example and the 
counter-instance is found and put forward with a 
view to establish the former proposition, Santarak- 
sita says that Aviddhakarna, in his commentary on 
the Nydyasitrabhasya, has raised the objection of the 
Buddhist scholar and has criticised it®. 

Again, Santaraksita refers to the view of Aviddha- 
karna as mentioned by the latter in his commentary 
on the Bhiésya (Bhésyatikdyam) with an illustration— 
‘vyaktam ekaprakytikam’ (according to Sapkhya all 
vyaktas are products of one common Prakrti); because, 
they are all limited, like small earthen pots. Accord- 
ing to the Buddhists there is a contradiction in the 
probans*, so they have rejected this view. 


4tanna ripadibhyo’nyo ghata ...arthakriydtastu sattavya- 
vahira1 syat/na sattabhedabhedavyavahira , ekasyapyanekar- 
thakriyddarganat....na kramarthakriyabhedamatrena sattabheda 


iti kintarhi adfstarthakriyabhedena/y4 arthakriya yasminnadfsta@ 
punardrfyate sd sattabhedarn sadhayati yatha mrdyadfsta satyu- 
dakadharanadyarthaknya ghate dréyamana’dfstap: tantusu pra- 
varanadyarthakriya pate dféyate iti sattabhedah siddhyati/evamar- 
thaintaram, tathipyavayavi na siddhyati—Vadanyaya, pp. 38-40. 

tebhyagca pirvebhya patasyinyatvamistamevasmabhirapi/na 
tu viigtasamsthanavacchinnebhya 1t1 tyajyatamiyamarthantara- 
vayavisiddhipratyageti/tadetenaiva Avsddbakarnokiam pirvottara- 
kalabhiavitvidityad: tatsidhanamapahastitam veditavyarm—Vip- 
aucitarthd on the above, p. 40. 

8 Nydyasdira, V. 11. 3. 

* Aviddhakarnastu Bhésyatikdyam idamaéankya parijihirgati— 
Vipagetartha, p. 78. 

“ yatpunarudahttamaviddhakarnena bbisyafikdyim vyaktame- 
kaprak¢tikam parimitatvat Sarivadivat—V ipafsitarthd, p. 92. 
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Lastly, Santaraksita quotes the view of Aviddha- 
karna in connection with the Hiva type of nigrahas- 
thina in his commentary on the Vadanydyal. 

antaraksita has also mentioned, as has been 
already pointed out, some other views of Aviddhakarna 
in the Tattvasangraha which also may be mentioned 
here. 

We are aware that the question of an independent 
and separate existence of Isvara was a very impor- 
tant problem and both the non-Buddhists and Bu- 
ddhists took keen interest in it. The latter denied 
openly the existence of Ivara, but very strongly 
supported the ‘sarvajfiatva’ of the Buddha who was 
even called ‘sarvajfia’ by them. It may te noted 
here that in common parlance, ‘sarvajfia’ and ‘Igvara’ 
are used as synonymous. So there was a very impor- 
tant problem before the logicians of that period to 
discuss. Every great writer wrote on it. 

Accordingly, we find Aviddhakarna adducing 
two atguments to prove the existence of Igvara. 

The first argument is that object 
et of Iivara hich is perceptible by means of 
two sense-organs (like the organs of 
vision and touch), or not perceptible at all, is found 
to be produced by an intelligent cause, because it 
possesses a peculiar collocation of its constituent 
parts, like a pot etc., or Paramanus respectively?. 
The second argument is that the material cause (up4- 
danakdrana) of an organism, etc. is found to be depen- 
dent upon an intelligent being, as they possess rupa, 
etc., like threads etc., which is the material cause of a 
cloth, only if it is dependent upon an intelligent 
weaver. Most probably, Kamalagila quotes the exact 
lines of Aviddhakarna and they are quoted here also 
as—yathoktam— 


“tanubhuvanakaranopadanani cetanavadadhisthi- 
tani svakdryamarabhante iti pratijanimahe, rtipadi- 
mattvat, tantvadivaditi®.” 





1 tadatriha—Aviddhakarsah pratibandhakanyiyena pratyava- 
tigthate—ipagatértha, p. 109. 
8 Tattvasangraba, Verses 47-48. * Tattvasangraba ,Verse 49. 
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While supporting the ‘eternity and ubiquity of 
the Atman’, Aviddhakarna says that the cognitions 
Eternity and ubi. Which ate experienced by a man at pre- 
quity of the Atman sent must have been cognized by the 
poet same cognizer who had cognized his 
first cognitions after he had come out of his mother’s 
womb, because these are also his own cognitions, 
like his first cognitions. Similarly, it can be said of 
pain and other experiences of his. This shows that 
there is some eternal and continuous entity (which is 
called the Atman). 

Again, he says that though earth and other subs- 
tances are far’ from him, yet they are all connected 
with his Atman, because they have a limited form, 
like his own organism. Having thus proved the 
existence of the eternity and ubiquity of the Atman, 
it can be said with full confidence that there is no- 
thing which has no Atman?. 

Speaking about the cause of ‘vindfa’, Aviddha- 
karna says that the destruction of a thing cannot 

e exist simultaneously with the exis- 
can kamining ucts tence of that thing, nor can it exist 
before that thing has come into exist- 
ence, nor can it come long after that thing has been 
produced. The reasons are that if it exists simul- 
taneously, then the thing which has even the mo- 
mentary existence cannot exist; nor can it exist prior to 
that object, because how can a thing which has not 
come into existence be at all destroyed? Nor can it 
come to exist very long after, because all things 
being destroyed at the third moment of their 
existence, there can be no other destruction of those 
very things after a very long time. Hence, a thing 
when produced must be destroyed in the second 
moment of its existence. Thus, destruction being 
certain at a particular time, it must have a cause, 
like a sprout. Again, if destruction were without 
any cause, its occasional nature would not have been 
ossible, as in that case its existence would have 
een possible for all times. Hence, it has a cause, 
because it is occasional’. 


1 Tattvasatgraba Verses 185-87 along with the Pogjiki. 
9 Tatteasahgraba Verses 367-68, 
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Further, as it comes just after the product has 
come into existence, it must have a cause and also 
because, not having been in existence, it comes into 
existence, like the other following moments. 

Proving the eternity of ‘anus’ (atoms), Aviddha- 
karna says that whatever may be regarded as the pro- 
ducer of the atoms cannot have an 
attribute of sat, because 1t cannot be 
an object of knowledge of the means 
of right knowledge (pramanavisayatvat), which proves 
the existence of a thing; like the hare’s horn. Thus, it 
is clear that there isno cause which can produce an 
atom. What has been proved by the above is that the 
inference proving the non-eternity of agus (as advanc- 
ed by the Buddhists) is frusted by inference, as has been 
said (in the )/aifesika-sitra)—that which is sa¢ (existing) 
and has no cause iseternal.2 This shows that Aviddha- 
karna was also a scholar of Vaisesika-Dargana’. 

Coming to the question that since the Buddhists 
deny the very existence of ‘substance’, all other cate- 

Proof for the se. Bories, like ‘quality’ etc., dependent 
parate existence of upon the existence of substance, are 
qualities, like num- also denied, Aviddhakarna says that 
Pee it is not possible; and he proves the 
existence of the quality—‘Number’ (sankhya), for in- 
stance, as different from the object. Thus, he says that 
the notion of number (sankhyabuddhi) is proved to be 
quite different from the notions of elephant and other 
things; hence, the said notion of the ‘number’ must 
arise from something else, like the notion of the 
blue cloth and the like. 

The above argument of Aviddhakarna is something 
like this: that the qualities of ‘Number’ and the 
rest are not non-different from the substance, because 
they distinguish the substance from other things, like 
the stick which differentiates Devadatta from the rest.5 

While discussing the importance of ‘pratijfia’ and 
‘nigamana’ (conclusion) in the parithdnumina, Avi- 


Eternity of nus 
proved 





1 Tattoasahgraba Verse 369. 
2IV.i1. % Tatteasahgraba Verse 553, along with the Paijtkd. 
* Tattwasahgraba Verse 644. 
§ Tattwerafgraba Verse 677. 
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ddhakarna says that a single idea (conclusion) cannot 
impareinia, 4 be asserted with the help of scattered 
Pratijia and Niga- afguments. Hence, in order to bring 
piel in Inference about connection between those 
arguments, 1t isnmecessary that the 

sepatate existence of ‘conclusion’ should be accepted. 
Kamalagila quotes a verse which has been put within 
inverted commas by the editor and puts it as—Avid- 


dhakarnastu aha— 


viprakirnaigca vacanairnaikarthah pratipadyate / 


tena sambandhasidhyarthath vacyam nigamanarm 
prthak}// 


The quotation given above further shows that 
Aviddhakarna wrote his work Tatfvafikd, which 
seems to be a commentary on the Nyayashtra or 
the Bhégya, in verse as well asin prose, because 
Kamalagila sometimes quotes long passages in prose 
also and attributes them to Aviddhakarna. This 
was not uncommon in those days. The main com- 
mentary used to be in prose with verses here and 
there. 

Examining the nature of Inference, Aviddhakarna 
says that it may be asked—what is that which is con- 

veyed to the other party by prama- 
entre ita MM na? Itis only that what is admitted 

by both parties (that can convey 
any meaning). But this is not correct, because In- 
ference is of the form of a verbal statement and it is 
not a pramana for the speaker. The speaker, on the 
other hand, conveys the meaning to others through 
that verbal statement, because the effort is to convey 
it to the other party. Itis not at all necessary that 
the thing conveyed should be admitted by both parties. 
So has been said by Santaraksita in his Tattvasangraha 
and attributed to Aviddhakarna that Inference con- 
sisting of a verbal statement is not a pramina for the 
speaker. He only conveys the meaning to the 
other party by means of the verbal statement.? 


1 Verse 1441, 
* Tattvasangraba, Verse 1485 along with the Pafjikd. 
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In answer to the view that there are only two 
Praminas and that there is no prameya (object of 
Discusion on the KNOwledge) apart from the svalak- 
number of PramAnas sana (specific characteristic) and sa- 
and ETemerae manyalaksana (generic characteristic), 


Aviddhakarna says— 
pratyaksath anumanavyatiriktapramandantarasad- 
vitiyarh, 
pramanatvat, pratyaksavat. 
OR 
anumdanath pratyaksavyatiriktapramanantarasadvitiyam, 
pramdnatvat, anumanavat. 
Again, in reply to the second objection, he says— 


svalaksanatn samianyalaksanavyatiriktaprameyarthan- 


tarasaddvitiyarh, 
ptameyatvat, sdmanyalaksanavat. 
OR 
simanyalaksanath svalaksanavyatiriktapramey4antarasa- 
ddvitiya th, 


prameyatvat, svalaksanavat. 


Translation—Pratyaksa has a companion in the form 
of a pramana other than anumana, because it is a 
pramana; like Inference. Similarly,anumina has a com- 
panion in the form of a pramana other than pratyaksa, 
because it is a Pramana; like Pratyaksa. Likewise, 
svalaksana has for its companion a Prameya 1n addi- 
tion to the generic characteristic, because it 1s a pra- 
meya; like the generic characteristic. Again, sama- 
nyalaksana has a companion other than the svalaksana 
(specific characteristic), because it is a prameya, like 
svalaksana. 

Similarly, it can be proved that there are praminas 
like upamana and gabda on the same ground; and 
also because, the number of the praminas as four is 
already fixed. Similarly, there are three kinds of 
prameya—-simanya (generic), visesa (particular) and 
siminya-visesa (generic-particular)}. 


1 Tatteasattgraha, 1584-86 Verses along with the Paajika. 
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Discussing the nature of ‘Analogy’ (upamana- 
pramina), Aviddhakarna holds that one has a general 
notion about the name (gavaya, for 
dimnue of Analogy instance) through agama (statement 
of the forester), and it is through 
analogy that he ays the definite notion about the same 
name. So says Santaraksita in terms of Aviddha- 
karna that when one has heard the statement of the 
forester and then perceives the similarity (between 
cow and gavaya), then he gets the cognition of the 
relation of the name with the particular object. 
Again, he says that the man gets a general notion 
of the relation through agama, but it is through the 
help of analogy that he gets the notion of the 
particular object?. 

From all these direct and indirect references to 
the views of Aviddhakarna it is clear that he had 
written a commentary called the Tattvatikd on the 
Nydyabbagya and was a very important astika Naiyayika 
which compelled the Buddhists to mention his views in 
their works and try to refute them., As Aviddhakarna 
has been definitely mentioned by Santaraksita, he can 
easily be placed before him,? that is, towards the end 
of the sixth century. He might have been a contem- 
porary of Bhavivikta and Uddyotakara, because these 
names are mentioned by the Buddhist writers 
together, and in most cases the terms ddi (and 
others), prabbrtibhib, etc. are mentioned after these 
names’. 


13, PRITICANDRA 
(6th century A.D.) 


Similarly, Santaraksita refers to another scholar 
named Priticandra along with Uddyotakara, Bhavi- 
vikta and others as reputed writers on Nyaya* who 
have strongly cppnied: Buddhist writers. Of these, 


1 Tatteasatgraba, Verses 1568-69 along with the Paijikd. 

2 Vipatcitarthd, pp. 78,92. 

® Vide Vipatcitérthd on the Védanyaya, p, 142. 

* kah punarasivatisdhasiko yo mahindgaih kyunnam panthSaarh 
soddhomlhate sb ieee ngs ‘| samyagvivekatahitataya jano- 
yam Uddyetakara-Priticandra- viviktaprabbrtibhib—V ipafcitartha, 
p. 142. 
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Uddyotakara is too well-known as the author of the 
Nydyavarttika. Except that Priticandra was a rival of 
Dinnaga and whose views had been refuted by 
Dharmakirti nothing else is found in either the 
Vadanyaya, ot the Vipaticitarthad about him. As he is 
mentioned by Santaraksita even prior to Bhavivikta, 
I have placed him in the 6th century A.D. 


14. BHAVIVIKTA 
(6th century A.D.) 


Lastly, Santaraksita also refers to the views of a 
Naiyayika of the orthodox school, named Bhiavivikta. 
While discussing the Nydyasétra—Pratijfiahetvorviro- 
dhah pratijfidvirodhah,! meaning, when there is con- 
tradiction between the pratijfia (proposition) and the 
hetu (probans), it is called ‘Pratijfiavirodha’, Ganta- 
raksita says that there is no contradiction between 
Proposition and Probans as they refer to different 
substratum (adhikarana). To this he quotes the 
view of Bhavivikta who has discussed this problem 
and has shown that there is no ‘vyadhikaranatvarh’ 
in his commentary on the Bhasya (Nyayabhagya).* 

While discussing the ‘pratijfasannydsa’ type of 
nigrahasthana, Santaraksita quotes the view of Bha- 
vivikta and refutes the same.® 

Again, Santaraksita refers to Bhavivikta’s view in 
connection with the explanation of the fallacy of the 
type of ‘prakaranasama’ which Bha- 
vivikta has explained in a different 
way and has shown how the view 
of the latter is not tenable.‘ 

Beside what has been said above, there are some 
more available views of Bhavivikta as mentioned by 
Santaraksita and Kamalasila in the Tattvasangraha and 
Paitjikd which are also mentioned below : 


Bhavivikta is 
criticized 


1 Nydyasttra, \V. ii. 4. 

® Bhaviviktena Bbdsyafikaydm prayogid vyadhikaranatvam 
nisti—lVipancitirted, p. 88. 

* tadatra Bhiviviktah svayamaéenkya kila pratividhatte sth0- 
latvenedam nigrahasthinamiti cet—Vipedcitarthd, p. 96. 

“ Bhivivikto’pyatraiva khararave patitah prakaranasama- 
manyathisamarthayati—V/ipatcitarthd, p. 140. 
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While discussing the use of terms ‘karakadipadath’ 
being wholly dependent upon convention (sanketa), 
Bhavivikta holds that it has for its 
objective a knowable object which 
is included under a category which cannot be 
specified.1 

About the ‘existence of the Atman’, Uddyotakara, 
Bhavivikta and others hold that it is perceptible, 

Be ete adl because its notion, in the form 
bility of the Atean of I (ahath), _does not depend 
upon the smyti of the contact of 
linga and lingi like the cognition of colour etc. 
The notion of ‘ahamn (I) cannot have colour 
ctc. as its ohject. Atman is svasamvedya (cognized 
without depending upon anything except aharh )? 

Arguing against the theory of ksanabhanga, 
Bhavivikta says that the following Inference sets 

: aside all the arguments of the Bud- 
ceianabbangavada dhists proving the theory of Per- 
petual Flux. The form of Inference 


On Sanketa 


1S; 

Pratijna—vimatyadhikaranabhavapannani candrarka- 
grahanaksatradijfianani vivaksitacandrirka- 
grahatarakidivisay:in yaddevadattidivijfia- 
nath tatkalavacchinnacandrarkagrahanaksa- 
tratarakadivisayani, 

Hetu—prthivisambandhitvenanupalabhyamanatve sati 

candrarkagrahanaks atridijfianasabdavacyatvat, 


Udaharana—prathamak4labhavidevadattataraka dij fia- 
navat. 


Translation—The cognitions of the moon, the sun, 
the planets, the stars and similar other taijas objects, 
which are under discussion, have for their objects the 
moon, the sun, the planets, the stars and similar other 
taijas objects related to the particular time at which 
they appeared to Devadatta and others; because while 
not apprehended 4s related to the earth, they are spoken 
of by means of the terms—cognitions of the moon, 





1 Tattvasatgraha, Verse 206. 
8 Refer to the Nydyavarttika, Il. i. 1; Tastvasatgraba, verse 
212. 
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the sun, the planets, the stars and such other tasjas 
objects, like the cognitions of these stars etc. as they 
appeared to Devadatta on the first occasion. This 
sort of cognition would not have been possible had 
things been momentary}. 

Both the authors of the Tattvasangraha and the 
Paiitkd further adduce another proof which Bhivi- 
vikta has given in this very connection, and it1s this— 


ye tipatvadisimanyasrayah, ye ca tadagrayah, tad- 
visayasca ye pratyaksinumanopaminasabdasn rtupratya- 
bhijfidnarthasiddhadarSanah ekaviparyayanuvyavasdya- 
svapnantikah prajfanavisesah, te sarve svatmalabha- 
nantarapradhvamsino na _ bhavanti, jfeyatvapram- 
eyatvasadasadanyataratvasadasadvyatirikta:feyavisaya- 
\anavaccedyatvagrahyavisayagrahanagrahyatvanabhid- 
hayakanabhidheyatvasamanasamanajatiyadravyase thyo- 
gavibhagajanitesabdakaryagabdabhidheyatvebhych pra- 
gabha vadivat. 


tatra ripatvadisamanyasraya rupadayah, tesafica ri- 
padindmagrayZh tadagrayah; ke te, ghatadayzh; siddhi- 
darganam yogivyianam. 


So has been said by Santaraksita— 


ripadyasrayzh sarve ye ca tesath samasray4h 
ye ca tadvisayah keciyjiyante pratyayastatha 
utpidanantaram dhvamsabhijo naiva bhavanti tes 


Translation—The substrata of the Universals, like 
ripatva etc., the substrata of those substrata and 
the particular types of cognitions of these, such 
as perception, inference, analogical cognition, verbal 
cognition, remembrance, recognition, ‘s:ddhadargana’ 
and doubt, perverse cognition, ‘anuvyavasaya’, 
dream and dream-end cognitions, all these cannot 
be subject to destruction just after their having been 
produced, as they are expressed by such expressions 
as jfieya, prameya (object of right knowledge), having 
names, having existence or non-existence, being limited 
by cognitions whose objects are something different 
from sa¢ and asat, not apprehensible by cognitions 


1 Tattvasahgraba and Paftyika, Verses 462-63, 
2 Tattwasangraba, Verses 464—~65, 
BF, 9 
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whose objects are non-apprehensible, not expressible 
by words which are not expressible, and expressible 
by words which are the products of such words as 
are produced by the conjunction and disjunction of 
homogeneous and heterogeneous substances, like 
prior negation and the like. 

The substrata of the universals like colour etc,. 
are colour etc. themselves. The substrata of these 
substrata are tadagrayah. What are these? These 
are pot etc. By ‘siddhadaréana’ is meant the yogic 
perception. f 

So has been said by Santaraksita also that the subs- 
trata of ripatva (colourness) etc. and the substrata of 
these, their objects and cognitions al] these are not 
destroyed just after these are produced, like the lotus 
of the sky, as all these are knowables and nameibles. 

Again, while proving ‘the separate and indepen- 
dent existence of a composite apart from its consti- 

Existence of ava. tutents’, Bhavivikta along with Udd- 
yavi proved through yotakara and others hold that there 
pratabys are several instances which prove that 
the composites do exist apart from their constitutents; 
as for instances, white crystal is actually seen separa- 
tely when in contact with another object, even though 
its qualities, like whiteness etc., are not perceived; 
similarly, in the night the rows of ba/akds (cranes) and 
similar other things are seen, though in the dim light, 
their white colour etc. are not perceived; again, 
when a man is covered with a long robe (kaficuka), 
though his complexion is not perceived, yet there 
is the perception of the man; and again, when a 
cloth is coloured with a brownish red colour, the 
colour may be suppressed by something and may 
not be perceived, yet the cloth is perceived. So it is 
through direct perception that we perceive a compo- 
site independent of its qualities and constituents.? 

The same is again, proved through direct percep- 
tion. Bhavivikta and others hold that had there 
been no composite of gross nature (independent of 
its components), then there would have been no per- 
ception of a tree and similar things, for instance; 





4} Tatteasangraba, Verses 957-58, 
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because the atoms (Paramanus) which form the cons- 
tituents are supersensuous and they would not have 
been called atoms had they been not different from the 
composite; which again, are so very subtle that they 
can be so called only if there is a gross substance. 
Had there been no gross object how could then the 
notion of subtlety of the atoms be possible} ? 
Again, Bhavivikta and others prove the separate 
and independent existence of composite apart from 
; its attributes and qualities through 
Aelia athe Inference as well. So they hold that 
just as a colour and other qualities are 
exclusively different from the lotus and similar other 
things, because they are distinguished by these lotus 
etc.; just as horse is differentiated from Caitra, the 
rider; or the earth and other substances are exclusively 
distinguished from colour and other qualities res- 
pectively, because they are differently spoken of by 
means of words in the singular and plural numbers; 
just as the moon used in singular and stars used in 
plural are different,* so a composite is different from 
its constituents. 
Again, Bhavivikta and others prove similarly, that 
composite is different from its components. They 
hold that things having different 
et haa agents and potencies etc. are regard- 
ed as different from one another, 
just as a cloth is different from threads, or a pillar 1s 
different from the pot, because of their having 
contradictory properties (viruddha-dharma). This is 
again, obvious from the fact that the cloth 1s capable 
of being used as a wrapper to remove cold, but not 
the threads and that threads are found existing even 
before the causal operation, while the cloth comes to 
exist only after the weaver has undergone the process 
of its production and has produced it. Both the cloth 
and the thread have separate dimensions. From 
all these it is proved that a composite is distinct from 
its components®. 





1 Tattvasatgraha, Verses 562-63. 
* Tattvasafigraba, Verses 559—60. 
* Tattvasangraba, Verse 561 along with the Pogisiad. 
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While examining the nature of ‘Samanya’ (univer- 
sal), Bhavivikta and others are of opinion that the 
peculiarities of the knowledge of 
names—cow, horse, buffalo, boar, 
elephant etc., attributed to those cow 
etc. are due to a cause related to the form associated 
with each animal which is other than causes, like 
convention, form (akrti), organism etc. In support 
of the above they give the following form of hetu 


(reasoning) — 


Nature of Univer- 
sal examined 


gavadivisayatve sati pindadisvaripabhidhanapra- 
jfianavyatirikta bhidhanajhianatvat, 

(drstanta)—tesveva gavadisu savatsi gaurbharik- 
ranto mahisah sagalyo varahah sankugo matanga 
ityadyabhidhaprajfhanavisesavat. 


Translation—Because, while relating to cow and 
similar other objects, they are jana and names other 
than the jfiana, names, form of organism etc.; just 
like the specific jfiana, names etc. relating to the same 
cow along with its calf, the bullock with the load, 
the boar with the dart, the elephant with the goad 
and so on. Through dissimilarities we arrive at the 
name, knowledge, form of the organism and other 
objects. It comes to this that the other causes te- 
ferred to above must be the universals, such as gotva, 
agvatva, etc.} 

While speaking about the ‘comprehensive notion,’ 
Bhavivikta holds that it is not true to say that the 

View on notion in NOtion is always in keeping with its 
keeping with us basis. For instance, the number 
nee babutva (plurality), inherent in eleph- 
ants, horses, dhava and khadira trees, is the basis of 
army, forest and similar other notions; and again, the 
mixture of several heterogeneous substances forms the 
basis of the notions of some drink, or sour gruel and 
similar other things. Otherwise, that is, if the notions 
were in keeping with its basis, then the notions would 
have been of the nature of bahavah (many), samyuktah 
(mixed).? 


1 Tut/vasangraba, Verses 716-20 along with the Pagvikd 
® Tatteasahgraha, Verses 771-72. 
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While discussing the ‘indeterminate and determi- 
nate direct perception’, Bhivivikta and others (non- 
View on determi. Buddhists) hold that indeterminate 
nate & aindetermi- knowledge (avikalpakajfidna) cannot 
il ila! esc bring about the determinate know- 
ledge, because their objects of cognition is different, 
and also because it is indeterminate, like the cognition 
of colour etc. and the visual organ etc. respectively. 
In other words, the cognition obtained through the 
sense-organs (which is indeterminate) cannot be the 
cause of determinate mental cognition.t 

It 1s also to be noted here that there were many 
other non-Buddhist scholars, contemporaries of 
Bhavivikta along with Uddyotakara, who held the 
above mentioned view against the Buddhist view 
accotding to which determinate knowledge cannot 
be a valid cognition, while the non-Buddhist scholars 
are of opinion that indeterminate knowledge can- 
not be used for the common usage and hence, 
both determinate and indeterminate knowledge are 
accepted. 

Antaraksita also tells us that Bhavivikta has cri- 
ticized the views of Dinnaga which led Dhatmakirti 
to write lus Va@danyaya in support of Dinnaga.? 

In this connection 1t may also be pointed out that 

intaraksita says that ‘tadidam acaryena svayam 
pramainaviniscaye pratisiddham’. That is, the views 
of Bhavivikta have been refuted by Acirya Dharma- 
kirti himself in his Pramcwiniscaya. Hence, Bhavivikta 
may be easily placed before Dharmakirti that is, in 
the 6th century A, D. 

Bhavivikta is mentioned also in the Tattrasangraha 
and its commentary, the Puwiea by Kamalagila. His 
name is mentioned along with that of Uddyotakara 
and so it seems that he must have been a contemporary 
of Uddyotakara. He seems to be a Kashmirian logi- 
cian, as suggested by his name, like Bhésarrajfia. As 

antaraksita criticizes his views with great zeal, it can 
be said that he must have been regarded a strong 
opponent of the Buddhists by Santaraksita. As 





1 Tattvasahgraba Verse 1307. 
3 Vadanyaya p. 142, Vipaneitarthd p 142. 
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Kamalagila uses Bhaviviktadayah in plural, it is evident 
that there were many non-Buddhist logicians of whom 
Bhavivikta must have been prominent. 


15. PRASASI'AMATI 
(6th century A.D.) 


Coming to another important Naiyayika of that 
period whose views have also been quoted and refuted 
Proof in support DY Santaraksita and Kamalagila, 
of the existence of namely, Pragastamati, we find that 
ven he supported the existence of Igvara. 
The argument 1s thai ite must be a conscious agent 
or teacher to teach the lessons on worldly usage to 
people in the beginning of the creation. It is therefore, 
that later on, the usages of enlightened people become 
restricted to particular things, just as the knowledge 
of young boys becomes restricted to particular things 
after he becomes enlightened. So there must be 
Ijvara to teach people, as the boys have their;mother 
and father to teach them in the beginning. It is also 
clear from this that the knowledge of Iévara is not 
lost even during the period of Final Dissolution.? 
As to the question of the ‘sarvajfiatva’ of Igvara, 
Pragastamati holds that as He is the agent of every- 
; _,, thing in the universe, without the 

i on iene, help. of _ anything else, He must be 
an Omniscient being, because a doer 

must know all the details of the things produced by 
him. Further on, again, Pragastamati, says that I¢vara 
takes to activities only for showing ‘anugraha’ 
(that is, kindness without considering the deservedness 
of the person to whom it is shown) to others; 
just as a certain ascetic takes to the act of teaching 
others without having anything to be accomplished 
for himself, or for getting rid of any undesirable thing. 
Similarly, Igvara also, having made known to others 
his aigvarya (greatness), proceeds to help others; or just 
as, by the natural potency the Ka/a, that is, spring and 


1 Pagyikd on the Tattvasatgrabaverse 1307, 
® Tatteasatgraba along with the Patjikd, verse 51. 
® Paijikd on verse 54. 
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other seasons, comes about in succession and there 
is the manifestation of animate and inanimate pro- 
ducts by their very nature, similarly, due to the causa- 
lity of Igvara there is the laya (destruction), sthiti 
(existence) and utpatti (production) of beings in succe- 
ssion, because of the manifestation of his powers of 
‘ivirbhava’ (manifestation), ‘anugraha’ (help to exist) 
and sarhhara (destruction).? 

Again, while discussing the nature of the category 
called ‘Visesa,’ Pragastamati argues that just as the 
flesh of a dog is by nature impure, 
and other things also become impure 
being in contact with it, in the same 
manner, the ‘antya-viSesa’ is the cause of the know- 
ledge of exclusion by its very nature and paramanus 
also become the basis of exclusion being in close 
contact with the ‘antya-visesa’. Then again, if a 
thing may not be of a certain nature, yet its notion 
may come about through the presence of something 
else; as for example, the notion of the pot is brought 
about by the lamp, while the cognition of the lamp 
1s not brought about by the pot.? This proves that 
there is a category called Vigesa which distinguishes 
the eternal objects amongst themselves. 

Again, while discussing the ‘ekatva’ (oneness) of 
‘samavaya’ (inherence), Pragastamati holds that though 

Inherence is one, yet there is no over- 
jae aurea Sama- Japping of it amongst the five cate- 

gories. In other words, dravyatva 
inheres only in dravya, gunatva inheres in una alone, 
karmatva inheres in karma alone, so that the restric- 
tion of ddhara and dadheya (container and the con- 
tained) also remains in tact. He continues that 
from the perception of the fact that the notion 
of iba (‘as in the expression here it inheres’), which 
is due to there being inherence, is apprehended 
everywhere in oneidentical form (abhinndkara), it 
is concluded that there is one Inherence everywhere. 
Being only one, the notions produced by the 
universals, like dravyatva and the like, become 
explicable as restricted to certain ddbdra; while they 


The category of 
Visesa discussed 


1 Patjihkd on the Tativasangraba verses 162-63 
3 Tattoasantgraba Verses 817-18 along with the Paayjikd. 
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are found to be absent in other cases. Thus, there 
1s no overlapping (sankara) among the five categories. 
Again, just as there being only one Semyoga in the 
case of curd and the pot, the restriction of the con- 
tainer and contained becomes quite possible; so 
there being only one Inherence, the restriction of 
adhara and adheya will easily be explained due to 
the difference of the nature of vyangya and vyaftyaka 
(manifester and manifested). There would be thus, 
no incongruity ! 


lo. PATRASVAMIN 
(6th century AD) 


There was another very important Natyaytka of 
the Astika school, named P&atrasvimin, who has 
been referred to by Santaraksita and Kamalagila in 
their works. We do not know anything about this 
author, nor have we so far come accross any of his 
views anywhere else. He also should be placed in 
the sixth century and might have been a contempo- 
rary of the authors mentioned above. Dr. Binaya- 
tosha Bhattdcdrya, the editor of the Tattvasangraha 
and the Pefi,ikc, thinks that he 1s a Jaina Nauyayika. 
The argument is that the view which Patrasvamin 
holds is held by the laterJainas. Huis views referred 
to in the Tattvzsangraha ate— 

While discussing the ‘nature of the probans and 
Inference’, Santaraksita holds that there are two kinds 

Nature of pio. Of Inference—one for the sake of 
bans and pioben- one’s own benefit and the second for 
ye Uae the benefit of others (svartha and 
parartha). In the former case, the cognition of the 
inferred object proceeds from the three featured pro- 
bans, namely, being present in the paksa (subject), 
being present in the sapaksa (where the presence of 
the sadhya is proved beyond doubt), and being 
entirely absent where the sadhya (probandum) is 
absent, as in the lake. In the latter case, all the above 


1 Tattvasangraba Verses 841-45 along with the Pafijika , 
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mentioned three conditions should be in the form 
of their explicit expression’. 

To this Patrasvimin says that a valid probans 
need not fulfil all the above mentioned three condi- 
tions, but the probans should be only such without 
which there cannot be the inferred conclusion (anya- 
thanupapanna). According to Kamalagila, by anya- 
thinupapanna is meant without being accompanied 
by the probandum. 

Patrasvamin further argues that even when the 
above mentioned three conditions are fulfilled, the 
inference is not valid, but if it is anyathanupapanna, 
then there is a valid inference; for instance, because 
he is the son of so and so, therefore, he must be of 
datk complexion, is not a valid conclusion though it 
may fulfil all the three conditions. Again, he continues 
that anyathinupapanna is the only characteristic which 
is regarded as a valid probans by all. He also 
says that in fact, the three conditions are implied 
in this single probans—anyathanupapanna. Hence, 
this single condition which is the most important 
should be found in the probans in order to be 
valid.? 


17. SANKARA OR SANKARASVAMIN 
(6th century A.D.) 


We come accross the name of Sankarasvimin a 
Naiyayika of the Astika school along with the 

References to  mames of Bhisanakara, Trilocana and 
Sankara Vacaspati in the works of Ratna- 
kirti? Santaraksita and Kamalasila both mention 
his views on many Nyiya topics in their works 
as will be shown below. He has also been 
mentioned by Prajfidkaragupta of the seventh cen- 
tury. He has also been referred to by Jfianagri of the 
11th century, by Jayanta Bhatta in his Nydyamatjari, 


1 Tattyasangrabe Verses 1362-63. 

* Tattvarahgrab@, verses 1364-67 along with the Pai sika. 

8 Vide-I parasddbanadnsana; pp. 35, 46, Kysanabbangasiddbi, p. 
79; Sthirasiddbidisaga, pp. 108. 114, 119. 

* Sanskrit Introduction to the Rateakirtinjbandhavali, p. 35. 
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by Karnagomin in his Pramdnavdrtikavrttitika, by 
Vidyananda of the 9th century in his Aptamimdmsa, by 
Vadideva in his Syddvadaratndkara, and by Udayana- 
carya of the 10th century in his Prabodbasiddhi From 
all these references it is clear that Sankara or Sankara- 
svamin was a very important writer on the Science of 
Reasoning and also had very popular and important 
views. It was therefore, that both the Buddhists 
and the Jainas also referred to his views and refuted 
them. The only work of his, known so far, is the 
Sthirasiddhi which has been mentioned by Ratnakirti 
in his Sthirasiddhidisana,*» Nothing more is known 
about him as yet. a 
While examining the ‘nature of the Atman,’ Sankara 

proves its existence on the ground that desire 

and the like (being qualities) must 
© inhere in some substance, being en- 

tities (vastutve sati), they are effects, 
like colour etc®. Again, he says that the term Atman 
being one single term must denote something other 
than the aggregate of Buddhi, sense-organs, and the 
rest; and also because the term ‘Atman’ is known 
to be different from all the well-known synonyms of 
Buddhi etc. Sankara also gives a negative argument 
to prove the independent existence of the .\tman. 
He says that a living organism is not without the 
Atman; because, if it were so, then it would have 
been regarded as devoid of the functions of breathing 
etc., like a pot and the like. 

He further argues, like others, that a composite 

is quite separate from its constituents. The example 

Distinction bet- HE gives is that the quality of Sarh- 
ween avayava and yoga (contact) being of the nature 
Perna of non-pervasive (avyapyavytti), the 
colouring of the cloth cannot cover the entire 
cloth, nor can it belong to the entire cloth This 
is so, because the composite is distinct from its 
constituents. 


Existence of t 
Atman proved 


| Ratnakirtinibandbavalt, p. 35. * p. 408, 

® Tattvasahgraba, Verses 178-79. 

“ Tattvasahgraba verses 182-84 along with the Pafyita, 
© Tattvasatgrba, verse 600, 
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While discussing the nature of ‘Universals’, Sankara 
says that the universal, like the n#/ztva (blueness), for 
instance, must be of the form of nila (blue) itself, 
otherwise there cannot be the cognition of the single 
notion of nila, alone.1_ Again, he says that the notion 
of the cook and the like is not due to the act of 
cooking, but to the particular action which is related to 
the universal which is present there, so that even after 
the actual act of cooking has ceased, 
the continuous basis of the notion in 
the form of the universal remains 
always present there and it is from that, that the idea 
of cooking is obtained.® 

Examining the question of ‘Negation’, Sankaras- 
vamin says that the notions of Negation are never 

eentecreg tad possible without an adjunct; hence, 
ton discumed © _the Negation is always of something 
(namely, upadhi). For instance, in 
cases of Negations, like prior negation (prigabhava) of 
a pot, or the destruction of the pot (dhvathsabhava), 
every-where they are found to rest upon the negations 
associated with certain objects as their upAdhis 
(adjuncts), which shows that in all cases the notion of 
Negations is dependent upon the universals inherent 
in those adjuncts.® 

While examining the nature of Pratyaksa, parti- 
cularly the term ‘kalpana’, as found in its definition, 

: as given by Dinnaga—‘pratyaksarn 

yak eieg '* kalpandpodham’, Sankarasvamin and 

others have criticized the use of the 

term Ka/pand, meaning, the character of being the 
basis of the verbal expression.‘ 

Again, Sankarasvamin has said that pleasure, pain, 
etc. are not of the nature of cognition, because they 

; are never spoken of as cognitions, 
Ra icage pall rar just like the pot. They are cognized 
as pleasure and pain etc.® 


Nature of Uni- 
varsals discussed 


1 Tattvasatgrba, Verse 740. 

® Tattvesangrha, Verse 755 and the Pattiihé. 

® Tattwasarigrha, Verses 767-68, 

* Tattvasafigraba, Verse 1214 and the Peajika. 
5 Fatwvasatigraba, Verse 1340 and the Peijika. 
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As regards the definition of ‘Pramana’ Sankara- 

svamin says that 1t must bring about an effect distinct 

' from itself, because it is a karaka 

manctnition of Pra- (active agent), like an axe and the 
rest.} 

While considering the question of the apprehen- 
sion of sound through our eats even when there 1s 

ae , 20 actual panier wae the audi- 
nsion oF tory organ and the sound when it is 
i daa brodueed the Mimarhsakas hold that 
there is a sort of capacity inthe ear due to which 
it attracts the sound, but not everything else, like 
the capacity of a magnet which can draw iron alone 
but no other thing, nor can it draw all the irons of 
the universe. To this instance of magnet, Sankarasva- 
min holds that there is the fallacy of wrong-instance 
(drstantasiddhi) and so it cannot be a valid argument. 
He holds that the magnet attracts the iron, because 
it has a peculiar light-ray (prabhd) emanating from it 
which alone attracts a particular iron, but not all,? 
and hence, there is no potenciality (Sakti) of anykind 
in the magnet. 

One thing more may be mentioned here that the 
Astika Naiyayikas, like Vacaspati Mishra I, Jayanta 
Bhatta and others have, no doubt, either humourously, 
or being provoked by wrong attitude of the non- 
Astikas, used strong language sometimes in their 
arguments. But it must be known that the Buddhist 
also did not spare the non-Buddhistsin this respect; 
for instance, Ratnakirti says about Sankara.—Sankarah 
paésorapi pasuriti krpapatramevaisa jalmah.> All this 
is but natural. 


18—19. PURANDARA AND SUMATI 
(6th century A.D.) 


Santaraksita mentions some other Nastika scholars 
like Purandara, who might have been materialists 
of old. Others are Sumati who is mentioned by 


1 Tattvasahgraba, Verse 1353, with the Patjikd. 
* Tattvasahigraba, Verse 2520, with the Patjika. 
» Sthirasiddhidijana, p. 114.  Tattvasaftgraba, Verse 1428. 
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Kamalagila as a Jaina! scholar and Ahrika? who 
Nastika scholars 2/So is taken for a Jaina scholar. 
referred to by $inta Al] these must have lived long before 
rakgita antaraksita and had achieved repu- 
tation as great scholars on the Science of Reasoning 
which alone had compelled the Buddhists logician 
to mention them in their works for their refuta- 
tion. They may be therefore placed in the 6th century. 
As has already been pointed out before there 
were many more scholars whom these Buddhist scho- 
lars did not mention by name, but indicated their 
existence by the use of the terms ‘adi’ and ‘prabhrti,’ 
etc. It may also be added that the period between 
the 4th and the 11th centuries was very bright for 
scholarship but due to some reason or other thousands 
of important works of several writers are either lost 
for ever, or are still hidden in some private collections. 


20-21. SAMATA AND YAJNATA 
(650 A.D.) 


The Naiyayikas as well as the Mimarnsakas both 
attacked the idea of ‘sarvajfiatva’ (being omniscient) 
being attribute to the Buddha. This problem is 

connected with the existence of 
Beak ae Simaia Igvata and hence, is discussed in 
ioe, on Yévara logic also. Santaraksita and Kam- 

alasila both mention the views of 
Samata and Yajfiata in their work on this problem.’ 
From their names it seems that they were Mimath- 
sakas first, but they might have also written on 
Nyaya. In those days generally a Naiyayika used 
to be a Mimiarhsaka as well and vice versa. Hence, 
their names are also mentioned here. They flouris- 
hed, most probably, after Kumdarila and hence, they 
may be placed about 650 A.D.‘ 





1 Pakjika on the Tativasangraha verses 1265, 1276, 1278, 1724, 
1755 and 1980 


* Vide Palijikad on verses 1709-10. 
® Tattvasangraba and Patjikd, Karikas 3247-62. 
4 Tatteasafigraba with Patrikd, Karikis 3247-62. 
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About the date of these NaiyZyikas there are two 
internal evidences one in the Vadanydya as explained 
Internal evidence DY Santaraksita and the other in the 
about the date of |ijpaiicitdrthd. Dharmakirti concludes 
these Asuka scholars his |/jdanydya with a verse— 

loke vidyatimirapatalollekhanastativadr stey- 

Vadanydyah parahitaratairesa sadbhih pranitah/ 

tattvalokam timirayati tam durvidagdho jano’yam 

tasmadyatnah krta iha maya tatsamudghiataniya// 

The commentary called Vipatcitarthd runs on the 
above verse as follows— 

nanu cayam vadanyayamargah sakalalokanibandha- 
nabandhuna Vadavidhanadau Acirya-Vasubandhuna 
Maharajapathikrtah / kpunnagca tadanu mahatyam Nyi- 
yapariksayam kumatimatamattamatangasirahpithapata- 
napatubhih Acarya-Dinnagapddaih tatkimidam punas- 
carvitacarvanamasthitam tvayeti... kah punah asau 
atisahasiko yo Mahanagaih ksunnam panthanam rod- 
dhumihate ityaha durvidagdhah samyagvivekarahita- 
taya jano’yam Uddyotakara-Priticandra-Bhaviviktapra- 
bbetib) yatasca evarn tasmadyatnah krta tha Vadanyiya- 
prakarane maya—samujjvalanaya.! 

It is clear from the text and the commentary quoted 
above that the orthodox Nyaya scholars had attacked 
the views of Dipnaga and hadput in dark the views 
taught by him. So Dharmakirti made efforts to set 
aside their criticisms levelled against his own ‘parama- 
guru’. As Dharmakirti had criticized the views of 
the above mentioned scholars, naturally, they may be 
placed before him, sometimes towards the end of the 
sixth or the beginning of the seventh century. 


22. DHARMAKIRTI 
(ith century A.D.) 


After Uddyotakara and other orthodox Naiyayikas 
mentioned above we come to Dharmapala ahs was 
the teacher of Dharmakirti. Dharmapila is believed to 
have lived in 635 A.D., so Dharmakirti also must have 
lived about that tire. Heace, we lave plaeed him in 
the beginning of the seventh century A. D.2 Dharma- 


1 End of the Vadanydya along with the Vipatestarthd, p. 142, 
* Umesha Mishta—History of Indian Philosophy Vol. 1. p. 482. 
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kirti was, undoubtedly, a very great logician from 
amongst the followers of the Buddha and had even 
surpassed Dinnaga and others in merit. As we have 
already discussed much about Dharmakirti in the first 
volume we do not like to repeat the same here. After 
Dharmakirti up to the eighth century there flourished 

Orthodox schoo, ™2ny writers from the Buddhist side 
of logic suffered who followed the line of Dinnaga 
muse and Dharmakirti and wrote com- 
mentaries on their works and also some independent 
wotks. The result of all these activities was that the 
orthodox standpoint of the treatment of logic suffered 
very much at the hands of these followers of the 
Buddha. 

It may also be pointed out at this stage that the 
writers on logic did not care much to make original 
contributions to and thereby advance the study of 
higher logic, but devoted almost all their energy to 
ctiticize one another’s views, though in fact, they 
held altogether different standpoints, and as such, 
criticism 1n the true sense was not possible. 

But this does not mean that no orthodox scholar 
flourished at all in that period. From the contem- 
porary writers’ references it is obvious that there 
were many such scholars who attacked the Buddhists 
even in the seventh century. This will be clear from 
the fact, that the well-known Buddhist NaiyZyika, 
named Santaraksita (705—62), refers to the following 
three names, namely, Aviddhakarpa, Priticandra and 
Bhavivikta, in his work, who must have been great 
Naiyiyikas and must have had written works on 
Nyaya. He quotes, in his commentary called Vipat- 
citartha on the Vadanydya of the great Buddhist 
Naiyayika Dharmakirti, four times the views of 
Aviddhakarna. 


23. AHRIKA 
(7th century A. D.) 


Santarakgita, a Buddhist scholar of the 8th 
century A.D., refers to the view of 

ae a scholar named Ahrika. He wasa 
Jaina and had followers of his views. 

He has also been referred to by Durveka Mishra 
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of the roth century A.D.! No other reference to him 
is found so far. But that he or his followers had 
some strong views is evident from the very fact that 
the Buddhist writer like Santaraksita and Durveka 
have quoted his views and refuted them. 

While discussing the Syadvdda, the Buddhists hold 
that ‘‘what is capable of effective action is said to 

é be existent, other than that is said 
His views . 
to be non-existent, the two cannot 
exist together in the same substratum, as they are 
contradictory’. 

Against this view, Ahrika, a Jaina scholar, says— 
‘every entity has more than one aspect, the general 
and the particular, just like the lustrous gem which 
appears to be of variegated colour. Why should 
then there be any contradiction (incompatibility ) 
between existence and non-existence? 

To prove the general and the particular character 
of things, Ahrika has given several arguments which 
have been given by Santaraksita in the Iattvasangraba.? 

The other reference to this auther is found in the 
Dharmottarapradipa in connection with the definition 
of inference as—‘ekalaksanahetujam anuminam’, that 
is, an inference is drawn from only one condition, 
namely, hetu.* 

This is all that we know at present. From all 
that we leatn from the various Buddhist works so far 
published we are capable of knowing several obscure 
and hidden works and authors. So we can hope that 
in future we may be able to know, much more about 
our lost works and authors through the discovery 
of unpublished Buddhist works. 


24. SANTARAKSITA 
(705—762) 


We have already spoken of this Sintaraksita and 
his works in the first volume.5 Somehow, his date 
has been not correctly recorded there; hence, I refer 
to him again, at this place. His Tattvasangraba isa 


1 Dharmottarapradipa, pp. 36, 246. 
* Tattvasangraha verse 1709 and also the Patjikd. 
* Verses 1710. P, 36, P. 488, 
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very important work on Buddhist dialectics. It 
refers to several old and important orthodx and non- 
orthodox writers, amongst whom the following 
names may be mentioned which are not generally 
known; Aviddhakarna, Ahrika, Kambalagvatara, Pa- 
trasvamin, Purandara, Pragastamati, Bhavivikta, Ya- 
jfiata, Rudrila,Vindhyavasin, Sahkarasvimin (Naiya- 
yika), Samata and Sumati. All these are great authors 
and hold important views which have led the Buddhists 
to refer to them andrefute them from their own 
angle of vision. In his Vipatcitdrtha, a running 
commentary of the Vadanydya of Dharmakirti also, 
he has mentioned the names of some of the old Naiy4- 
yikas who had written commentaries on the Nydya- 
siltra, ot the Nydyabhagya, amongst whom the following 
ate mentioned here: Aviddhakarna, Priticandra and 
Bhiavivikta. From these references, we may easily 
come to the conclusion that Santaraksita lived in the 
beginning of the 8th century A.D. 


25. KAMALASILA 
(718-63) 


He is the disciple of Santaraksita and has commen- 
ed upon the Tattvasangraha of his guru. Besides, he 
has written Aryasaptafatika, a commentary on the 
Prajidpdramita, ryavajracchedika which is also a 
commentary of the Prajidparamita, Prajhapdramitabr- 
dayand matika, Mig iat Snes pial oe trae and 
translated the MahdmudropadeSavajraguhyagiti. While 
explaining the lines of the Tattvasangraha he has 
supplied the names of the, authors whose views 
are given in the Karik’s by Sintaraksita, but are not 
mentioned by name. This helps us to find out the 
real position of the NyiyaSastra in that Bas He 
may be placed in the eighth century A.D. 


26. BHASARVAJNA 
(9th century A.D.) 


It was at this time when there flourished a great 
and independent thinker named Bhisarvajfia, in Kag- 
F. 11 
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mira, in the beginning of the ninth century A. D. 
That Bhasarvajfia, though belonged to the orthodox 
school, followed the line of the Jainas and the 
Buddhists in the treatment of logical problems is 
not correct. It may be reminded here that the most 
important difference between the two 
mopecrence, nthe kinds of treatment of logical pro- 
ment of logic bet- blems is that the orthodox scholars 
ween Buddhists and followed Aksapada Gotama and dealt 
with Pramana and Prameya and other 
allied topics, while the Jainas and the Buddhists con- 
fined themselves to the treatment of Pramina alone 
and thereby restricted their treatment of logic rigidly 
to the Science of Reasoning. ‘The orthodox scholars 
not only dealt with the Science of Reasoning, but 
also went further to discuss the Prameyas and allied 
topics for the true knowledge of which the Praminas 
were necessary. In other words, the treatment of 
the orthodox scholars is complete, while that of the 
non-orthodox scholars remains incomplete. The for- 
mer proceeds to realize the ultimate end of philosophy, 
namely, the realization of the true nature of the At- 
man, from a particula angle of visio n represented 
by Nyaya, while the latter confines itself to only one 
aspect of it, namely, Science of Reasoning and natu- 
rally, does not aim at the realization of the ultimate 
end of philosophy. Hence, the view held by Dr. 
S. Vidyabhiisana !that Bhdsarvajfi2 followed the lines 
of the non-orthodox scholars and confined his treat- 
ment of logic mainly to its limited, though rigid, sense, 
that is, the treatment of Pramanas, is not correct; 
for we find that the latter portion of the works of 
Bhisarvajfia is wholly devoted to the treatment of 
Prameyas, like any other work of orthodox school. 
The only book known to have been written on 
Nydya by Bhasarvajfia is his Nydyasdra upon which he 
Nyayasara and its 42s also written a commentary. His 
commentary Bhtsane commentary is known as the BLsapa. 
a It has been mentioned by later 
writers, like Udayana of the 10th century in his 
Kirapavali,) Vallabha of the 12th century in his 





1p. 160. 
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Nyayalilavat®, the Buddhist writer Ratnakirti of 

References to Bha. the eleventh century in his Apoha- 
sarvajfia, the Bhi- siddhi*,Saravajnasiddhi® and Ksanabhan- 
scpakitn gasiddhi,* the Jain writer Rajagekhara 
sirin® of the fourteenth century and Gunaratnasirin® 
of the early fifteenth century. Thus, he must have 
lived before the tenth century. 

Again, Bhasarvajfia seems to have referred to 
the view of some (eke) with which he naturally 
does not agree in connection with the fallacy called 
‘viruddhavyabhicari’ in his Nydyasdra.7’ This view 
is attributed to Dharmakirti® of the seventh 
century. Dharmakirti has said that when there 
is a doubt both as regards ‘anvaya’ (positive) and 
‘vyatireka’ (negative), then it is said to be a fallacy of 
the type of ‘anaikdntika’. To this again, a question 
is raised by Dharmakirti that ‘yiruddhavyabhicari 

Bhisarvajfia lived (NON-erroneous contradiction)? is 
after Dharmakirt and also a condition for doubt, so why 
before Udayana = should it also be not included in the 
fallacy ?!© It is clear from this that Bhasarvajfia lived 
after Dharmakirti and before Udayana. Hence, he 
can be easily placed between 650 and 983 A.D.,” the 
date of Udayana and not later than the 10th century. 
He has also written a book called, Ganakdrikd on 
Kashmira Saivaism. 

Nydyasdra became so popular that it was commented 

Popularity of the upon by great scholars of the period 
Nydyasdra and there were eighteen commentaries 
on it, as was recorded by Gunaratnasirin.™ The 


1p. 33, Nirnayasagar edition. 
9 Ratnakirtinibandbavali, Page 57. *p.19. ‘pp. 67-79. 
5 bhasarvajfio nydyasiratarkast travidhiyakah—Saddar fana- 
samuccaya by Aajafekharasitin. 
* Tarkarahasyadipika, page 94, Bibliotheca Indica edition. 
7 Page 12. Bibliotheca Indica edition. 
® Nydyabindu, P, 111, Kashi Sanskrit Series edition. 
® Introduction to Nydyasdra by Dr. Vidyabhidsgana, p. 5. 
10 Nydyabinds, p. 111. 
4 Introduction to Nydyasdra, pp. 4-5. 
18 pyfyasiribhidhe tarke tikd agtidaga sphutih/ 
hh: imal tu tisu prasiddhibhik//—Rajaéekh- 
(ie Tarh sdeped pihd p. 94, een 
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names of some of the more important commentaries 
mentioned by Dr. Vidyabhisana are?: ; 

1. The most important of these commentafies 
is the commentary of Bhiasarvajfia himself called the 

; Bbasana ot Nydyabhisana*. No manu- 
ihe Waene script of it has been yet found. 
Bhasarvajfia has been very often quot- 
ed as Bhiisanakara by Bhatta Raghava, by Vallabha in 
his Nydyalwavati,? by Citsukha in his Tattvapradipika,4 
by Pratyaksaripa in his commentary on the Tattva- 
pradipika,® by Vadindra in his Rasasdra*, by Varadaraja 
in his Tarkikarakgg.?7 2. Nydya-kusumatyalitarka. 
3. Gunaratna mentions the name of another com- 
mentaty called Nydyekalikd, and attributes it to 
Jayantabhatta. But it is to be kept in mind that 
no doubt, Jayantabhatta has written a commentary 
named Nydyakalikad, but it is a short and very brief 
commentary on the first Sitra of the Nydyasétra alone 
which has been now published in the Princess of 
Wales Sarasvati-Bhavana Texts series, as No. 17. It 
is difficult to say whether Jayanta also wrote a com- 
mentary of the same name on the Nydyasdra as 
mentioned by Gunaratna® 4. Nydyasaratika by 
Vijayasicnhagani. 5. Nydyasdrajika by Jayatirtha. 6. 
Nydyasdrapadapatjika by Vasudeva. 7. Nydyasdravi- 
cara by Bhatta Raghava. 8. Nydyatatparyadipika by 
saa he which is printed in the Byb/iotheca 
ndica series, is a very important commentary. This 
proves the popularity of Bhasarvajfia and his Nydaya- 
sara. 

The book is divided into three chapters in accor- 
dance with the three means of right knowledge (pra- 
manas), namely Pratyaksapariccheda, 
Anumé4napariccheda and Agamapari- 
ccheda. He begins with the defini- 
tion of pramana and discusses the five types of 
Sarthéaya (doubt) as we have them in the Nyaya- 


bha sya. 
1 Introduction to the Nydyasara, pp. 6-8. 
* Tarkarabasyadtpika, p. 94. # p. 33. 
« p. 224, Nisnayasigura edition. 5 Vide—pp. 222, 230. 
© p. 47 Sarnsvet! Bhavans Text series edition. 


Tp. 351, ¥ Tarkerahasyadipika, p. 94, 
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Pratyaks2, is either Yogic! or non-yogic. The 
latter gives us the direct perception of gross objects 
through the sense-organ and object 
contact helped by light (aloka), space 
(existence of the object in space with- 
out any obstruction), time, that is, within the limita- 
tions of time and space, merit, and other conditions, 
like Iévara, etc. He also believes in the six kinds of 
contact like other Naiy4yikas. 

In the case of yogic perception, on the other hand, 
all such objects which are far away in space and time 
(past and future), by nature imper- 
Yogic perception ceptible (svabhavaviprakystah), like 
Paramanus, all are directly perceived 
individually and also collectively. This is again, of 
two kinds—(1) ‘Perception’ when the knower is in the 
state of samadhi (communion), which is called the 
state of ‘yukta’, In this state there is no external 
contact with the object of perception through sense- 
organs. In fact, there is the contact of the Atman and 
the manas alone in this state. In other words, ‘yukta- 
yogaja-pratyaksa’ is that through which the knower 
gets the direct perception of all objects situated far 
away from the perceiver through the Atman and the 
manas contact helped by the dharma (merit) produced 
out of yogic practices and also by the grace of Igvara. 
(2) ‘Perception’ not in the state of samadhi is called 
‘¥iyuktavastha-pratyaksa’. During this state, there may 
be contact between all the four factors, namely, Atman 
with manas, manas with the sense-organ, and a sense- 
organ with the object of perception, or it may be bet- 
ween three, namely, contact between Atman, manas and 
auditory sense-organ, or it may be between two only, 
namely, Atman and manas. 

Bhisarvajfia also believes in the ‘arsa-pramina’, 
but he includes it under ‘yogajapratyaksa’ and holds 

Seapine that there is no difference between 
the two, because both are produced 


1 It is evident here that Bhdsarvajfia does not follow the line 
of Gotama and confines himself to the laukika-pratyaksa only, 
but he includes yogic pratyaken as an essential aspect of percep- 
tion, This is all due to his being influenced by you practices 
i mare associated with the name of Nylya which was origi- 
nally known as the ‘yoga’ system, or it may be the influence of 
Kidmira Saivaism, 


Pratyaksa—non- 
Yogic perception 
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from yogic practices. It may also be pointed out here 
that Bhasarvajfia does not believe in mental percep- 
tion and intuitive perception as something different 
from ‘yogaja’ perception.t 

This yogic perception is again, of two types, 
namely, determinate (savikalpaka) and indeterminate 
fairyitalpaka). The ‘yogaja’ perception during the 
state of samadhi is included under indeterminate 
perception? The only difference between the two 
is that in ‘yogaja’ perception every object in its large 
scale presents itself directly and simultaneously to the 
knower.® In the state of ‘viyukta’ yogic perception, 
on the other hand, there are both indeterminate and 
determinate N teal le 

The author discusses Inference in the second 
chapter. He defines Inference as a means of cogni- 
zing objects beyond the limits of 
sense-organs through concomitant 
relation which definitely leads to the proper and un- 
contradicted conclusion (acqiyapavind bik ena parok- 
sanubhava-sidhanamanuminam). It must be also 
pointed out that the author of the Nydyatétparyadt- 
piké, a commentary on the Nydyasdra, says that the 
word samyag used in the definition is to deny perverse 
cognition (bhranti) being regarded as a valid cogni- 
tion through the force of the implication (arthasam- 
bandhatah pram4), as the Buddhists hold. He says 
that this is the implication of the word ‘samyag’ 
which the author of the Bo#sana, that is, Bhdisarvajfia, 
himself means*. In this chapter the author also deals 
with logical fallacies and also some other connected 
topics of NyZya, such as, nirnaya, sarhSaya, vada, jalpa, 
chala and nigrahasthana. 

There are two types of Inference—‘dgsta’ through 
which directly perceptible objects are inferred and 
‘samanyato drsta’ through which ob- 
jects, which are imperceptible by 
their very nature, are inferred. Like 
the Buddhists, Bhasarvajfia divides Inference into two 


Anumana 


Types of infer. 
ence 


1 Nydyasara, p. 3. ® Nydyasdra, p. 4, 
4 Nyayatatparyadipika, p. 86. 


* Page, 87, 
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types—(1) for one’s own sake ((svirtha) and (2) In- 
ference for others’ sake (parartha). 

The third chapter deals with the Agama-pramana. 
Under these three Pramanas are in- 
cluded analogy, arthapatti, sambhava, 
aitihya, and others. 

In the third chapter itself the author also deals 
with Prameyas, meaning knowables, the knowledge of 
which leads to ‘nihgreyas’.2 It is 
the Prameyas, alone for which 
Pramanas are required and it alone should be 
cognized and meditated upon.? Such {a Prameya 
is of four kinds—(1) ‘Heya’—twenty- 
one kinds of pain which are to come 
in future (anagatam), namely, phy- 
sical organism, six sense-organs, six objects of sense- 
organs, six types of experiences accruing from their 
contacts, pleasure and pain. (2) ‘Heya-karana’—The 
cause of pain (heyasya nirvartakam). Avidya(nescience), 
T;sna (worldly desire), dharma (merit) and adharma 
(demerit) are the causes of pain. (3) ‘Hana’—Ab- 
solute cessation of pain (hinath, dtyantikar) and (4) 
means to achieve it (upaya),® that is, the true know- 
ledge of the Atman, as it has been said in the gruti— 

Atma va’re drastavyah érotavyo mantavyo nidi- 
dhyasitavyasca. 

This Atman is of two kinds—Paramatman which 

is ‘para’ (transcendent) and ‘apara’ 

Para-Atman individual self which is worldly. 

The ‘para’ is equipped with all the 

excellences (aiévaryidivisistah), not even slightly 

connected with worldly riga (attachment), dvesa 

(hatred), and moha (stupidity). He is the greatest and 

is known as Bhagavan and Mahegvara. He is also 

omniscient and is the creator of the universe. This 

Paramatman is to be realized through inference and 
also Agama. 


Agama 


Prameya 


Divisions of 
Prameya 


1 Nydyasara, p. 34. 

9 Nydyasira, p. 34. 

* These four ities are exactly what we find in the 
Yogesttras, Tl. 16-17; I¥. 25-26. 

‘From this it is evident thet Bhisarvajia was very much 
influenced by Saivaism and Yoga. 
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The ‘apara’ is called the Jiva. It reaps the fruits 
of its own worldly actions and is infinite in 
number. This Jiva is to be corniz- 
Apara-Atman ed through inference with Buddhi 
etc. as its probans. The Atman is 
eternal and all-pervasive. It is absolutely distinct 
from physical organism and other similar objects. 
That the Atman is beginningless is proved from the 
fact that as soon as a baby is born, it feels pleasure, 
fear, grief and stupidity and also begins to suck its 
mother’s breast. As the Jiva is equipped with the 
eightfold siddhis, it assumes simultaneously innumer- 
able bodies in order to exhaust the innumerable 
results of its past actions. So the knowledge of the 
‘apara-Atman’ hans one to proceed for the attainment 
of the other world and removes all the causes of 
demerit and thus, becomes helpful for the realization 
of ‘nihéreyas.” All this is about the knowledge of 
the Jiva, the ‘apara~Atman.’ 
hen the author proceeds to show how the know- 
ledge of the Paramatman helps to achieve final eman- 
Reowedge | 2008 cipation (moksa). The knowledge of 
Paramitman helps the Paramatman helps us to meditate 
oo of npon it and then to become emanci- 
= pated. The process of meditation 
(upasan4) has been described as a practice to attain 
samaidhi and to put anend to the chain of actions and 
afflictions. The author supports this by quoting the 
Pétatjala-sitras— 

Practice of austere penance, repetition of mantras, 
like the ‘Pranava’, or the study of scriptures bearin 
upon liberation and concentration upon the Lor 
which constitute yogic discipline (kriyayoga)? help 
one to get success im yoga. 

This yogic discipline serves the purpose of help- 
ing one to attain samidhi through the practice of 
yama, niyama, etc. and also to attenuate afflictions.? 

The author himself explains the above mentioned 

Ce eater siitras. “Iapas’ means the ja rorrif to 
achiving moka | beat miseries pertaining to self Gidhya - 
tmika) and others, ia onder to get 


104. The £ri consists of tapas, svadhyfys and Tévara 
pranidhina. aoe 3 rs Me 
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tid of worldly desires, anger and similar others. By 
‘svadhyaya’ the author means repetition of mantras 
which refer to Ig¢vara. By ‘I§varapranidhana’ he means 
constant meditation upon Parameévara. Then one 
should practise the eightfold aspects of yoga, namely, 
yama (restraint), niyama (observance), asana (posture), 
pranayama (breath-control), pratyahara (abstraction), 
dharana (concentration), dhyina (meditation) and sama- 
dhi.! All these should be practised being very devotedly 
attached towards Mahegvara in order to achieve eman- 
cipation. After one has done so, he is able to perceive 
Siva directly (pratyaksatah paSyati) and attain the 
highest bliss. In other words, final emancipation is 
achieved after the direct perception of Siva sone and 
not otherwise.* 

Having thus, explained the process of emancipa- 
tion, the author proceeds to discuss the conception of 
Moksa from different standpoints as advocated by 
others. 

Some are of opinion that final emancipation means 
the eternal existence of the Atman devoid of all its 

specific characteristics (vigesagunas), 

Vaienka view of like the eternal existence of Akaga 
mokga devoid of sound during the state of 
dissolution. In other words, accord- 

ing to the Aulikyas, that is, the Vaisesikas, when the 
nine specific qualities of the Atman are destroyed, the 
Atman remains like a slab of stone. In this case, 
persons desirous of emancipation are not attracted to- 
words it for the sake of pleasure or bliss which is never 
bereft of pain, but for the removal of pain. This sort 
of emancipation is not liked by persons, as it is a 
sort of the state of stupidity, like the state of fainting. 

Others are of opinion that in fact, getting rid of 
pain means attainment of pleasure. Hence, the above 

ar mentioned view of the Kanadas is 
ception of moks not sound, hold the Naiyayikas. In 
other words, according to Bhasarvajiia, 


1 Yogasétra, II, 29. 


2 tato’citenaiva kalena. ... sivamavitatham pratyaksatah 
paereticat dtstva niratifayam greyah prapnoti...tadi dub- 
hasyanto bhavisyati/tameva viditvatimptyumeti . . . tasmic- 


chivadarfandnmoksah—Nyayasdra, p. 39. 
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who upholds the position of the Naiyayikas, moksa 
consists in the attainment of the essentially blissful 
nature of the Atman devoid of all miseries which 
naturally include worldly pleasure also. 

In brief, in the early stage of the development 
of the two systems, according to Vaigesikas, moksa 

consists in the absolute cessation of 
ypoiierence between all specific qualities of the Atman 
aigesuka and Nyaya . , . f 
conception of moksa including pain, sensible pleasure and 
knowledge. According to the Naiya- 
yikas, as held by Bhiasarvajiia, moksa consists of the 
attainment of essentially blissful character of the Atman 
characterized with the absolute cessation of pain 
(anena nityasamvedyena sukhena vigist4 atyantiki du- 
hkhanivgttih purusasya moksa iti). It may also be 
pointed out here that according to Bhdsarvajfia there 
is eternal and manifested bliss in the state of eman- 
cipation (nityasamvedyam). Jayasitnhasirin puts the 
whole thing in the following words—‘sopadhis4vadhi- 
kaparimitatridagamandirasukhadapi nirupadhinirava- 
dhyaparimitasukhasatnsargodaya ya sarvadiki duhkha- 
nivrttih si purusasya mokso bhavati®.’ 

From whatever has been said above the following 
points may be concluded about Bhasarvajna :— 

1. His treatment of Prameyas is somewhat on 
different lines, though ultimately, he also believes that 
amongst the Prameyas, Atman and Apavarga are the 
only two main Prameyas, like Gotama and VAtsyayana. 

2. Bhasarvajfia lived in Kagmira which was the 
centre of Pratyabhijiia-Darfana. So we find enough 
influence of ‘yoga’ in the Nydyasdra. It is also a fact 
that the Nyaya system was originally very much co- 
nnected with yoga and it was therefore, that the word 
“Yoga’ was also used for the Nyayasystem®, Hence, 
according to Bhasarvajfia moksa is attained through 
the practices of Yoga and from the direct realization 
of Siva alone. This also proves that the earlier Nyaya 
system was also much inclined towards Saiva influence. 


1 Bhasarvajpa—Nyayasdra, p. 41. 
8 Nydyatatparyadipika, p. 293. 


* naiydyikinim yaugapatabhidhininam—Gunaratna’s com- 
eee on the Saddarsanasomuccaya, p. 49; Nydya-Bhasya, Vartika, 
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This, is supported from various references found in 
our Sastral. 

3. Bhisarvajfia emphasises upon ‘pari-bhakti’ in 
MaheSvara and also ‘anabhirati’, that is, ‘para-vairigya’ 
from the achievement of higher regions. This is 
exactly what the Yogasitra also teaches.? 

From all that has been said above it may be said 
that Bhasarvajfia occupies a unique position in the 
Nyaya system and tells us many things about the 
eatlier aspects of this system. 


26. TATPARYACARYA 
(9th century A.D.) 


Just after Bhisarvajfia we place Tatparyicirya 
whom Vallabhacairya, the author of the Nydya/tlavati, 
says—tadanuyayinah, follower, or possibly a direct 
successor, or even a commentator of Bhisarvajfia, as 
Mm. Dr. Gopinatha Kaviraja has 
Prvpcanaae * © said.8 He has been wrongly identified 

with Vacaspati Mishra I by Mm. Pandit 
Vindhyeshwari Prasad Dvivedi* and also by Chandra- 
kanta Tarkalankara.5 The reason for their confusion 
seems to be the term Tatparya used in the name of the 
author, which is the name given to the commentary 
of Vacaspati Mishra I on the Nydyavartika of Uddyota- 
kara. But the misunderstanding is removed when we 
find a reference to this author by Udayana in his 
Bodhasiddbi®, by Vallabhacarya in his Nydyaltlieaté? 
and also in the Khapdanoddbara® by Vacaspati Mishra 


1 Nydyasdra, p.29.  * Nydyasara, p. 39. 

® (i) tadanuyayinastatparyaciryasya sirmhanidah—‘Samvideva 
hi bhagavatt—Nydyalilavati p-. 33 (Nirnayasigara, Bombay edi- 
bier (ii) Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. WI 
p. 94. 


“Introduction to the Xirasavalz of Udayana, p. 28. 
Banaras edition. 

§ Introduction to the commentary on the Nyayckusamiti jadi, 
Haridasi, p.ii. 

*Ms. belonging to the cogrniee Jha Research Institute, 
Allahabad, p. 3. ¥p.3. 8 page 11. 
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II. As Tatparyacdrya seems to be a direct follower 
of Bhisarvajfia we may place him in the ninth century 
A.D. 

Titparyacarya was a Naiyadyika like his Guru, 
but he also sometimes deviated from the generally 
accepted standpoint of Nyaya. For 
instance, a question arises whether 
‘sankhya’ (number) should be recognized as a 
separate and independent attribute (guna) or not. 
The old Nyaya and Vaiéesika view is that it should be 
regarded as a separate attribute, but both Bhasarvajfia 
and Tatparyacirya very boldly deny it. The reason in 
support of their view is an appeal to samvid, that is, the 
intmitive perception wherein they have a great confi- 
dence. In fact, Tatparyacarya very emphatically says 
that it is the samvid which alone is the final decisive 
element for realizing the real nature of an object. So 
he quotes the old saying—samvideva hi bhagavati vastil- 
pagame nah Saranam. This is indeed a vety bold 
assertion, but it is not easy to reject it. Even later 
writers, like Jayanta Bhattal, Sankara Mishra?, Vyasa- 
yati?, Shalikanatha Mishra and others have full faith 
in this samvid. It is also clear from the lines of Valla- 
bhicirya that Tatparyacirya was a very bold scholar, 
and it is therefore, that Udayana also quotes his view 
in his Atmatattvaviveka'. 

We do not know as yet, if he had written any book 
on any system, but it is most probable that there might 
have been some which are now lost to us. 

We have seen above that Bhisarvajfia was a Kag- 
miti and as Ha det loeb was his close follower and 
as he also had great faith in the bhagavati samvit, it 
seems that Tatparyacarya was also a Kasmiri and had 
been influenced by the Pratyabhijfia school of philo- 
sophy. Kavirajaji also takes him to be the native of 
Kasmira. 


1 Nyayamafijari, p. 312, Vizianagram edition. 

2 Upaskara on Vatlesika Satra, VII. ii. 26. 

® Bhedojjivana, p. 12b (kumbhakonam ed.). Here it reads 
as-Vigayasattvopagame nah garanam’. The commentaty on it, 
called the serkard, explains samvid as Pratitireva and fsaranam a8 
rakjakate Pramdpamits. 


* p: 


Hw views 
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27. NARASIMHA 
(9th century A.D.) 


Ratnakirti in his ¢varasddhanadiisana) and his teacher 
Jfanasri? also have mentioned the view of one Astika 
Through Inference Naiyayika, named Narasithha, while 
exutence of Tivara « proving the existence of Igvara as 
proved the creator of the knowables. Rat- 
nakirti says that according to Narasitnha the produc- 
tion of knowables is dependent upon the substratum 
of knowledge, because these are products. The pro- 
ducer (agent) of all these cannot be an ordinary man, 
like a potmaker. Hence, he, who is the creator of 
all these, is I¢vara. This view along with the views 
of Trilocana and others have been criticised by the 
Buddhists. Ratnakirti mentions the name of Nara- 
simha prior to Trilocana and after Sankara, the Naiya- 
i It may be therefore, assumed that Narasitnha 
flourished before the 10th century. It may also be 
said that though we do not know of any work 
written by him, yet from the quotation, given by 
Ratnakirti, it appears as if Narasitnha had written 
some treatise on either Isvarasiddhi or on any other 
topic of Nydya. 


28. VIDYAGURU TRILOCANA 
(9th century A.D.) 


Next, we come to Trilocana who was the teacher of 
Vacaspati Mishra I. He has been called vidydguru by 
Varddhamana, the son of Gangega Upadhyaya, in his 
Prakafa on the Parifuddbi of Udayana and also by 
Udayana himself. Besides, V caspati himself tells that 

_ he learnt the secrets of the Nyayasastra 
lomeerence ‘© Tr 25 propounded by Gotama and Paksi- 
lasvamin from Trilocana. So he says 

in his Tatparyatikd® while explaining the Pratyaksasitra 





1p. 35. Introduction to the Ratrakirtinibandhavall, p. 36. 
® trilocanagtikakfto vidyaguruh, p. 9, Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
* trilocanaguroh—Parifuddbi, p. 9, 

* p. 133, Chowkhamba, Banaras edition, 
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of Gotama that the term vyavasdyatmakam (determinate 
knowledge) refers to the determinate type of percep- 
tion (savikalpaka-jfiana). This, according to him, is 
the sense in which Gotama has used the term. Both 
Paksilasvamin and Uddyotakara, thinking that this 
is too simple a meaning and that the pupils will easily 
understand this, did not explain the term in their 
commentary. But Vacaspati, determined to follow 
the line of thought as explained by his guru Trilocana, 
has explained it as it is and as it has been proved to 
be by reasoning!. Again, Vacaspati himself has bowed 
down to his teacher Trilocana in the benedictory verse 
of his Nydyakanika. Udayana says in his Parisaddh: 
that the tradition (sampradaya) of Uddyotakara lost its 
strength and was fast decaying. So Vacaspati took 
the tonic from his Gary-Trilocana in the form of 
his teachings and applied it to the Nydyagastra in order 
to restore its lost strength®. WVaradaraja in his Tér- 
Rikaraksa says while discussing the avij#dtdrtha (un- 
intelligible) type of clincher that according to Tri- 
locana, if the assertion is made even four times, there is 
no harm’. This proves that Trilocana had commented 
upon the entire Nydyas#tra or the Bhagya. Again, Vara- 
daraja refers to him in connection with the explanation 
of the paryanayojyopeksanas* (the overlooking censur-- 
able) typeof clincher. This also supports the above 
fact. 

Amongst the non-orthodox writers who have re- 
ferred to Trilocana mention may be made of Durveka 
Misra of the roth century. 

It may be further added here that Durveka Mishra 
of the 10th century A.D. has written in his com- 
mentary, called ee Ie on the com- 
mentary of Dharmottara on the Nyayabinda of 
Dhatmakirti— 


1 Tatparyafika, p. 133. 


® page 9. 
® caturabhidhine’pi na kafciddosa iti vadatastrilocanasy4pi 
sa evabhipriyah—p. 337. 


# V. ii. 21. 
5 pp. 173-174, K. P. Jayaswal Rescarch Institute, Patna edition. 
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Trilocanah punarnyayabhagyatikayamidamavadit— 


‘* sidhyavacanamasadhanangavacanam na bhavati, ni vivi- 
desu parapratipattimadhikptya na prayoganiyamah sakyah/patu- 
mandadibhavena parapratipattindmanavasthanat/tathd hi hetu 
vacanadeva kafcit pratyeti/ kaScit punarantarendpi hetuvacanaih 
vaktpsvaripaparisilanat prigeva Sabdanispatterosthidisthinav ya- 
paropalabdhervakturabhipretamanveti/ tasmadanapeksitaparaprati- 
pattirevayam jiiat’ jnanasthamartham pratipidayantam tasya 
svapratipattya-aridhasy4rthasya vacakam fabdarh prayoktum- 
athati/ svapratipattiéca lingaji jnapaniyadharmaviSistam dhar- 
minamabhinivigate / tasmat parasya vividayitra jfianasthamar- 
thara paro boddhavya iti sa ¢va pararh pratyupaya iti.”/ 

tadetat £arpatikakarndfa-ratitamagraddheyam dhimatim / 


Translasion—Trilocana, again, has said this in 
the Nydyabbisyatika—‘the statement of the major 
term (sadhyavacana) cannot form part of the statement 
which is not that of the probans, because in discus- 
sions it is not possible to lay down limitations to the 
use of statements (prayoganiyamah); for through the 
forcible or dull statements the opponents cannot be 
convinced. So some become convinced only through 
the mere statement of the probans. Some again, 
even without the statement of the probans and 
through the understanding of the nature of the 
speaker, even before the utterance of the words, only 
through the knowledge of the movements of the lips 
etc. one can understand the sense of the speaker. 
So the knower, even without being dependent upon 
the cognition of the other party speaking of the 
object of knowledge, can use the words denoting the 
meaning which has been brought out through his 
own knowledge. His own knowledge is produced 
by the probans which leads to the dharmin qualified 
by the dharma which is to be implied. Therefore, 
the debator should explain to the opposite party 
the meaning and that is the only way to deal with the 
opposite party. 

To this Pandita Dutveka Migra says—this what 
has been senselessly uttered by the Kérpatika-Karpata 
1s not to be accepted with any sense of honour by 
the wise. Here the use of the word Karpatike is, 
obviously, ironical, meaning, ‘wretched.’ 

_This last line is very important. It suggests that 
Trilocana was a Karpita who had come to Mithila. 
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It may be pointed out at this place that the kings 
of Mithila had been generally themselves great scho- 
lars, or at least, great lovers and patrons of Sanskrit. 
So they had been attracting scholars from distinct 
placesto their assembly of learned Panditas. Trilocana 
might have come to Mithila in order to meet reputed 
Maithila scholars in the courts of Maithila kings and 
also to get his scholarship amply rewarded. There 
he might have met Vacaspati Migra I. It is clear 
ftom the various references found in the works 
of Vacaspati himself that Trilocana had specialized in 
Pricina-Nyaya and had also written a commentaty 
on the Nydyabbasya called Nydyamaijari. He had thus, 
kept the torch of the tradition of Uddyotakara’s 
learning burning through the ages and to which 
Trilocana had initiated Vacaspati. This may also 
be the reason why Vacaspati wrote the Tétparyatika 
so late. It is therefore, that Vacaspati has said— 


trilocanagurinnitamarganugamanonmukhaih / 
yathamanam yathavastu vyakhyatamidamidrgam //. 


It may also be pointed out that if the above 
assumption is correct, then we will have to accept 
that Vacaspati had been in touch with Trilocana for a 
very long time, as is clear from Vacaspati’s own 
reference to his .Nydyamafijari in the very beginning 
of hus first work, namely, Nydyakani kd. 

It may also be mentioned here that it was most 
likely, because of Viacaspati’s acquaintance with 
Trilocana that the former could give an instance 
of the language of Dravida, while discussing the 
Ny4yasitra— Varnakramanirde$avannirarthakam’t$— 


‘atra yada drividah svabhasaya tadbhasanabhijfiama- 
ryath prat. Sabdanityatvath pratipadayati tada tanni- 
rarthakath nigrahasthanam sa khalu Aryabhasam 
janannasimarthyapracchadanaya tadbhasanabhijfiataya 
va svabhasaya sddhanam prayuktavan etc.® 

This instance is not given anywhere else by any 
other contemporary scholar. So this is also some- 
what significant in this context. 


1V, ii, 8 * Tatparyatiha, p. 710, 
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In this very connection it may also be further said 
that most probably, Vacaspati could find king 
Nrga as his patron through his connection with Trilo- 
cana. It is known to all that king Ndanyadeva of 
Kirnata had come to Mithila towards the end of the 
11th century (¢aka 1019-1097 AD.) and founded a 
dynasty of rulers in Mithila It seems strange how 
without any previous closer connection extending 
for a pretty long time with Karnata, Nanyadeva 
could have come to rule over Mithila at Simar- 
aongarha. Soit may be assumed that even prior to 
Nanyadeva’s coming to Mithila there was a closer 
contact between Karnata and Mithila which alone 
could establish the rule of Nanyadeva in Miuthila. 
Along with these rulers, or even otherwise, scholars 
also had come to Mithila from Karnita. Most likely, 
king Nrga also in the same manner had come to 
Mithila earlier than Nianyadeva and had founded a 
kingdom in Mithila. This is also supported by the 
fact that nowhere else we find the name of this Nrga 
mentioned in the history of Mithila. The name Nrga 
also supports my conjecture. I am told that such 
name is common in Karnata. It is certain that it is 
not a Maithila name. 

]fidnasti and Ratnakirti also have quoted Trilo- 
cana in their works. For instance, the latter 
author of the 11th century mentions his views, in his 
Sarvajnasiddhi', against the existence of a Sarvayiia. 
He also mentions that Trilocana has refuted the Sar- 
vajfiasiddhi in his work named Nydyaprakirpaka? 
Again, Ratnakirti mentions Trilocana’s views in his Ifva- 
rasddhanadilsana.* Trilocana is also mentioned in Ratna- 
kirti’s nian Ksanabhangasiddhi,® Vyaptinirnaya®, 
Sthivasiddhidisana,  Citradvaitaprakasavada® In the 
Apohasiddhi it is said that according to Trilocana, 
Sdmanyavisesa, like agvatva, gotva, etc. inheres in 
its substrata and is the cause of the name and notion 
of generality. In the Ksanabhangasiddh:, Trilocana is 
said to have said that it is the effect which depends 





1 Tarkihkaraked, p. 356. 

* Rataakirtinibandhavalt. p.13,  * pp. 13,36, 42. * p. 58. 

Sep. 79,85. © pp.99,102. "pp. 108,114. ®p. 128. 
IR 
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upon the sahakdri-kdrana and not the cause of the 
production of the effect. The causal efficiency to pro- 
duce an effect is of two kinds-internal (nijam) and exter- 
nal eae) The latter manifests itself out of the 
sahakari (concomitant) conditions. So the difference 
in the successive effects arising out of the difference 
in the successive concomitant conditions can be ex- 
plained even if the cause is non-momentary and the 
differences in the existence of the objects (bhivas) every 
moment be inexplicable. 

Again, Ratnakirti twice refutes the views of Tri- 
locana in the same work in different contexts?. 

The Jaina author Vadideva quotes a long passage 
from the Prakirnaka, a work of Trilocana, in his Sya- 
dvadaratnakara, whete ‘Trilocana has refuted the 
ksanabhangavada of the Buddhists?. Varadaraja Misra, 
while discussing the avijfiatartha (non-understanding the 
import of the opponents view) type of nigrahasthana, 
suggests in his Tarkikaraksa that there is no objec- 
tion even if the opponent’s view is repeated four 
times’. Again, in the same work Varadaraja Misra 
says that the ‘Vadi’ wins in the debate and the ‘Prati- 
vadi’ is defeated through the fallacy of ‘sidhanabhisa’ 
when applied to Jalpa and Vitanda. According to 
Varadaraja Migra, Trilocana, Vacaspati and others 
have no objection to the above views'. 

It may further be pointed out that Jfana rimitra, 
a Buddhist writer of the eleventh century in one of 
his works, quotes from the views of Trilocana among 
other authors’ views of that period. He also refers to 
awork on Nyaya calied the Maijari and attributes the 
same to Trilocana. It may be mentioned that this 


1 trilocanasyapyayam sanksiptarthah/ karyameva hi saha- 
karinamapeksgate, na bk primacy yasmaddvividham simar- 
thyannijamigantukajica sahakiryantaram.—Kyanabhahgasidbi of 
Ratnakirti, p. 79. 

* K;anabhangasiddbi of Ratnakirti, pp. 70, 73. 

* tathd ca Trilocanah Prakirpake, pages 787-8 (Vide Indian 
Culture, Vol. 14, pp. 39-40, Footnote. 

* caturabhidhine’pi na kaéciddoga iti vadatastrilocanasykpi 
sa evabhipriyah—Térkikeraksa, p. 337. 

* atea trilocanavacaspatipmbhftinim na kécidvipsatipattib— 
Tarkikera. $4, p. 356 . 
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Maftjar? is quite different from the Nydyamaitjari of 
ee Bhatta’. Then again, Aniruddha, who 1s 
elieved to have flourished just after Vacaspati Misra 
I and prior to Udayana, has also quoted the view of 
Trilocana in his Vivaranapatjika, a commentary on 
the Nydyabha ya-vartika. iruddha also in this very 
work quotes Trilocana and his work Nydyamaijari*. 
Vacaspati himself makes a reference to the Nydyamaii- 
jartas a work of his Guru®. One thing is certain that 
Trilocana kept the tradition of the Science of Reason- 
ing as taught by the Astikas in tact, for how otherwise 
Vacaspati could have said—‘trilocanagurinnitamarga- 
moe smancnmytay for the correct explanation of the 
texts 
From the references given above, it becomes cer- 
tain that Trilocana had written a commentary on the 
Nydyabhdgya, or the Nydyashtra, called Nydyamaiizari, 
which is now lost and also a work called Prakirnaka. 
As he is the Vidydgura of Vacaspati Migra I, he may 
be placed in the beginning of the ninth century 


29. (VRDDHA) VACASPATI MISRA I 
(9th century A.D.) 


The greatest name in the history of Philosophy of 
this country, as is mentioned by Mahaimahopadhyaya 
Dr. Gopinatha Kaviraja, is that of Vacaspati Misra, 
the disciple of Trilocana. This Vicaspati is generally 
called Vrddha-Vacaspati, or Vacaspati I. His wide 
and deep scholarship in various branches of learning 
earned for him the rare distinction of being addressed 
as Sarva-tantrasvatantra (master of all branches of learn- 


1 Vide Journal of the Bibar Research Society, Vol. XLI, Pt. 4. 
Ny@yamagyjar? of Guru trilocana—A Forgottes work—Prof. Anant- 
lal Thakur. 

* Dr, J. S. Jetly—Viverapapanjika of Aniruddha, pp. 240-41 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. TV. It must be noted 
here that this Nydyamaftjari is different from that of Jayanta 
Bhatja. Vide Prof. Anantalal Thakur’s articlo—Nydyamoptjar? of 
Garu Trilocana—A Forgotten work—J.B.R.S. Vol. XLI, Pt. 4, 1955. 


* Tatparyatika, p. 133, Nydyahkapika—-Beginning verse— 
aj finatimirafamanim paradamanim  Ny7J rim §=rucirim/ 
posers prabhavitre vidyitarave namo gurave //—Nydyakanihd, 
weree 5. - 
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ing). It is very difficult to name any other scholar 
who claims this distinction. From the study of his works 
it is difficult to trace his personal inclination towards 
any particular branch of learning. He whole heartedly 
identifies himself with the system upon which he is 
writing. But even then, it may be said with some 
confidence that first he was a Naiyayika and his outlook 
was mainly that of a Najyayika and then he became 
finally a Vedantin of the Sankara school and wrote his 
Brahmatativasamiksa which is almost lost for ever and 
Bhamati. As he wrote mostly commentaries, he is 
known as the “Tikakara’ and so has been referred to 
by later writers. 

It is believed amongst orthodox scholars that the 
great Vartikakara,namely, Surevaracarya, having failed 

to comment upon the Bhd sya of San- 

echoed and kara, took another birth in the person 

of Vacaspati Misra to fulfil his 

desire and wrote his Bhiémati on the Bhagya of 
ankara.} 

That Vacaspati Mishra I had flourished in Mithila 
and that he was a2 Brahmana may be proved on the 
following grounds : 

Traditionally, he is known to have flourished in 
the village named Tharhi, in the District of Dar- 

_ bhanga, in Mithila, where even to day 
Guan of VF there is a tank associated with his 

wife’s name, on the side of which, 
it is believed, he had his house. But some hold that 
he belonged to the village Makaranda or Badagama. 

He mentions several times the process of cooking 
and eating fish andmeat in great detail. Maithilas, 

; being great scholars of Veda and Sas- 

ing 5 Masthila. be tras including Dharmasastra, followed 
very closely the Vaidic practices of 

offering oblations of fishes and Yagiya-meat to 
Pitps and Gods. Consequently, they partook their 
share of the oblations (prasida) without which 
the particular religious function would not have 


1 Mm. Dr. Gopinatha Kaviraja—The Princess of Wales Saras- 
vati-Bhavana-S tudes) Vol. IL, P. 98; Madhava-SaPkaravijaya as 
noted by Mm.Pandit Vindhyeévari Prasad Dvivedi—Nyaya- 
parttika-Bhiimikd, p- 143, 
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been complete and successful. They did not conceal 
this fact. So Vacaspati freely mentioned the process 
of cooking and eating such fish and meat! as were 
prescribed in the gastras. About the soup prepared 
out of meat mixed with water, he says in one place— 
‘sa ca anubhavasiddhah’® meaning, it 1s a matter of 
experience. 

His use of the term hagih in the sense of a wooden 
fetter with a hole in the middle for placing in and fasten- 
ing the foot of the defauiter which is in vogue even 

tet, | 0 day in ese under hee a sah 
thilt = supports his being a Maithila. It is, 
pee ee in act a word of Maithili language.® 
Lastly, his very closely following the line of the 
Yajnavalkya-smpti for writing one of his benedictory 
Vacaspati follows Verses in the Bhdmari also indicates 
very mgidly Yajfia- his being a follower of the Smt 
Te written by Yajnavalkya who was a 
Maithila. In other words, Yajnhavalkya has written 
in his Swprt4— 


Adityasya sada pijam tilakasvaminastatha / 
mahiganapatedcaiva kurvan siddhimavapnuyat // 


Translation—One who worships always the Adi- 
tya, Skandasvimin (the son of Siva) who likes (to be 
decorated with) ¢i/aka (sandle or red-sandle mark on 
the forehead, or throughout the body) and the 
Mahdganapati, gets his desires fulfilled. 


1 (i) toyamamsayoryiisa iti. sa canubhavasiddhah.—Ta¢parya, 
p- 229, (ii) taile sarppisi va pistamarhsapindavayavanarh dravya- 
ntarena toyena samyuktinim pAkajotpattau satyam—T4tparye, 
p. 229. (iii) mamsarthiva kantakanudhftya mamsamaénanninar- 
tham kantakajanyamapnotityevam etc.—Tééparya, p. 626. (iv) 
yisa disu hingusaindhavadina mavibhagalaksano layah svagatarasa- 
dibhiryisarn rigayati—Bhamati, p. 446 Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay 
edition. (v) Matsydrthi sagalkan sakantakén matsydnupadatte, sa 
yavadadeyam tivadidaya vinivartate-—Bhimaf, p. 74. 

Even the instance of ‘Dhanyarthi sapalalani’ shows that he 
lived where paddy grows in profuse—Bhimatf, p, 74. 

® Tatparya, p. 229. 


* Bhdmati on the Brabmashtra, 1. iii. 1, p. 270, Nimayasiagr, 
Bombay edition. 


#1, 294, 
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In the word fi/akasvéminah there is the compound 
of the class of ‘Sakaparthivadi’, that is, the compound 
here is split up as silakapriyah sudmin as explained by 
the Parimala also. In this very sense Vacaspati 
Mishra has the following as one of his benedictory 
verses of the Bhémati— 


m4rtandatilakasvamimahiganapatin vayam / 
vigvavandyan namasyamah sarvasiddhividhayinah // 


which is almost the same as the Yaj#avalkya-smpti. The 
late Mm. Balasastri Ranade of the Banaras Government 
Sanskrit college, has the very version of the Smrti 
text as given above in his editionof the Bhamati. It is 
stiange to note thai except Visvartipa who is also a 
Maithila!, no one else, including even Vijfidneévara, 
has the above mentioned version of the Swpzi. 
Others, however, read it as— 


adityasya sada pijath tilakatn svamuinastatha / 
mahdganapatesgcaiva kurvan siddhimavapnuyat // 


But the author of the Mitaksara, while explaining the 
verse, has split up the compound word ¢ilakasvdminah 
Wrong interpreta. into ‘tilakarh and svaminah’ and has 
tion by Mutaksara- accordingly, explained it quite differ- 
aa ently as that if a small round #/eka 
like object made out of gold or silver 1s presented to 
the Aditya, or to Svimin (=Skanda), or to Maha- 
ganapati, then one who presents it will attain siddhi®. 
If this version is accepted, then the compound 
word of the Bhdmati—mdrtandatilakasvamimahdganapa- 
tin will remain unexplained. Hence, it seems to me 
that Vijafinegvara, being a Southerner, could not un- 
derstand the real signific nce of the text of the Yajrava- 
lkyasmpti and consequently, the tradition of Mithila, 
which Yajfiavalkya, Vi-varipa and Vacaspati, as in- 
habitants of Mithila, could easily remember. So this 
fact alsomay help us to prove that Vacaspati was a 
Maithila. 
1 Vidvariipa, a commentator on the Ya/favalkya-Sarrti, has also 
used ‘tilakasvamin’ as one compound word. Benedictory verse 5, 
* adityaskandaganapatindmanyatamasya sarvesim vil tilakarh 
svarnidinitmitarh ripyanirmitam vi kurvan siddhimabhilasité- 
mipnoti—Mitékyard, 1. 209, 
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It seems that after having finished his studies at 
his place, Vacaspati got shelter under the patronage 
of king Nrga. According to Vacaspati, Nrga was a 
very powerful king whose unimagin- 
able name and fame had spread far 
and wide, whose activities could not be imitated by 
any king, who was himself very learned in Sastras, 
and who had unthinkable palatial buildings constructed 
with all imaginable easel. On the basis of some records 
of Nepal and other traditions current in Muthila, it 
may be held that king Nrga most probably ruled over 
Mithila and had his capital at Simaradga ha in the 
District of Muzaffarpur, in the 9th century A.D. prior 
to king Nanyadeva who also came to rule over Mithila 
from Karnata?. As mentioned before this is further 
supported by the fact that Trilocana, his Vidyaguru, 
came from Karnita and might have also lived under 
king Nrga, who also might have come from Karnata 
and founded a kingdom in Mithila, perhaps in 
Simara6garha prior to Nanyadeva. 

Vacaspati Mishra must have lived a long life in 
order to write all these books. In one of his works, 

: he says that longing for material wealth 
have ied tong | mostly becomes lessened in a man 
when he has crossed the age of 
seventy-five. This utterance of Vacaspati may have 
some connection with his own experience. So it seems 
that Vacaspati might have been over seventyfive years 
of age when he wrote his Tasparyatika® and he must 
have lived at least ten years more in order to enjoy 
the court life of his patron king Nrga under whom 
he wrote his Bhamat?. Thus, it may be presumed 
that Vacaspati lived for about eightyfive years 
of even more. 


i OD psnetga manasipyagamyam bhriksepaméatrena 
cakara kirtim/ 
kArtasvardsirasuptiritirthasirthah svayarpéastravicaksanagca// etc. 
Bbamaii, p. 1020. (ii) na cadyipi na dyéyante lilimitravinirmitini 
mahiprisidapramadavanini érimann rendrindm anyesim 
manasipi dugkasint narefvarinimh—Bpdmass, p. 481. 

* Introduction to his English translation of the Tattwchaw- 
mudi by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, First edition. 

8 ry 

: yens paficadaptativersesvativahitesvarthatren’ tanitbha- 
vati—Tappepehat p. bn. oe 


Vacaspati's patron 
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Tradition is still current in Mithila that Vacaspati 
had no issue and he named his last work, that is, the 
Bhamati, in order to commemorate the name of his 
wife who had grown too old to produce any issue. 

As regards the time when Vacaspati Mishra I 
flourished, we have some definite proof. He has com- 

Vicaspati's date Posed his Nydyasicinibandha in vas- 
is 898 V era=841 pankavasuvatsara, meaning, in the year 
am 898. For a long time scholars believed 
the year to be of the Saka era which would have 
brought Vacaspati quite close to Udayana and would 
have created other confusions. Later on, scholars 
have come to realize that it is the Vikrama era which 
Vacaspati has uscd here. So itis clear that Vacaspati 
composed this work in 841 A.D. and as he lived a very 
long life, itmay be said that he must have flourished 
in the beginning of the 9th century. 

He is regarded asa great authority on Vedanta. 
Udayanacarya pays a great homage to him as a great 
authority on Nyaya.! His works on -Pirva-Mimathsa 
and Yoga are very useful for the clear understanding 
of the original texts. In his Tattvabindu, an original 
work on Pirva-Mimfthsa, Vacaspati discusses at 

Vaceante, . sie aa Soa” Gia pie aan hia a 
‘sabdabodha’ (import of words). He 

ener ss takes the five traditional views about 
$abdabodha and discusses them elaborately. The five 
views are—(1) According to Vaiyikaranas, as ex- 
plained by Bhartrhari*, the Vakydrtha (meaning of 
a sentence) is obtained by the ‘vakyasphota’. They 
hold that a sentence has no parts though due to eternal 
nescience (anadi-avidy4), it appears as if it has parts®. 


1 matah sarasvati punah punarega natva 
baddhafjalih kimapi vijhapayamyavehi/ 
vakcetasormama tathi bhava sivadhana 
Vacaspatervacasi na skhalato yathaite// Beginning verse of 
the Nydyaparifuddbi. 
* pade na varnd vidyante varnegvavayava iva/ 
vaky&itpadinimatyantem praviveko na kaécana — 
Vakyapadjya, 1. 73. 
* asyd nimittam prati vivadante vidinah— 
anavayavameva vakyamanddyavidyopadaréitalikavarnapadavi- 
bhagamasya nimittamiti kecit—Tastvabinds of Vacaspati Misra I, 
p. 6. Annamalai University Sanskrit Series, edition, No. 3. 
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(2) According to the old school of Pairva-Mimarhs4 and 
Nyaya, the vakyarthajfidna is acquired from the cogni- 
tion of the last word (varna) or letter pregnant with 
impressions caused by the meaning of the previous 
words or letters!. (3) Some again, are of opinion that 
the cause of the vakyarthajfiana is the varpzamdla, 
a group of varnas which appear in the mirror like 
memory produced by the assemblage of mental im- 

ressions of each letter (varna), word (pada) and the 
import of padas?. (4) The fourth view is attributed 
to the anvitabhidhanavadins, the followers of Prabhakara 
Mishra. According to them the cause of the rdkyar- 
thajtidna is the words themselves which imply their own 
meaning in relation to the meaning of other words 
(padas) having the threefold conditions of the import 
of a sentence, namely, akanksa, yogyata and sanni- 
dhi®. And (5) the last view is attributed to Kumirila 
Bhatta whom V4agcapati addresses as ‘aciryah’. He 
holds that the cause of the Vakyarthajnina is the 
meanings of the words which are conveyed by the 
words possessing those meanings and have akanksa, 
yogyata and 4satti4. This is the siddhinta view 
which Vacaspati accepts. The first four views 
have been rejected by Vacaspati Mishra in the 
Tattvabindu’, 

The chronological order of the works writen 
by Vacaspati Mishra may be said to 
be as follows : 

He wrote the Nydyakanika, a 
commentary on the Vidhiviveka, a wotk on Pirva- 


Chronological 
order of his works 


1 param rthikapirvapirvapadapadarthdnubhavajanitasamskara- 
sahitamantyavarnavijianamity¢ke—Tattvabindy, p. 6. 

2 pratyeka-varna-pada-padartha nubha va-bhiavita-b ha vananica- 
ya-labdha-janmasmftidarpandridha varnam&li-Tattvabindy, p. 7. 
. Rereas eva-ika ksita-yogya-sannihita-padarthantarinvita- 
svarthabhidhiyini—Tattvabindy, p. 7. This view is attributed 

to the followers of Prabhakara. 

‘padaireva samabhivyahiravadbhirabhihitah svartha akanksa- 
eee tee eesahetia vakydirthadhthetava ityicdryah—Tastva- 
binds, p. 8. Rsiputrapatameévam, the author of the Tasivavibhi- 
vand, a commentary on the Tattrabisdy, says that this is the Si- 
ddhinta view. 

5 Tattvavibhivand—paresim tu caturnimapi pratipaksatvena 
nirlikaroti—p, 8. , P P 


Fu 
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Mimdrhsi by Mandana oe first. He refers to 
: this work in his Tatparya-p%kd,) 

Barua Tattvabindu,* Bhamat?® and toed: 
radi.®> In his Nydyakapika, on the other hand, he 
does not refer to any of his works. It is here that 
he mentions the name of his Vidydguru Trilocana 
as the author of the Nydyamatjari which he calls 
‘Paradamani’. 

The second work which he wrote is the Brahbma- 

tattvasamiksa. ‘This work is referred to by Vacas- 
pati Mishra in his Tatparyazika,§ 

Brahmatattva-Samiket Tattvavaisaradi and Bhamati.® As the 
wotk is not available, it is very 

difficult to say anything about its contents. 

The third work of Vacaspati is the Tattvabindu. 
It is an original work on the import of words 

ere (Sabdabodha) according to Parva- 

Mimarhsd. It is referted to in 

the Tatparyatika’ and Bhdmati*. Some more facts 

about this work have already been discussed above, 
hence, they are not repeated here. 

The next work which he wrote is the Nydyashcini- 
bandba wherein he has given the date of its composi- 

Nonpasnaniibendh tion as vasvankavasuvatsare, that is, 
yayasicinibandha «the year 898’. There has been 
a good deal of discussion amongst scholars as to 

1 Vide pages 207, 561-62, 662 Chowkhamba, Banaras edition. 

® Page 120 Annamalai University Sanskrit Series edition. 

8 Vide pages 325,541,730,893 Nimayasagata, Bombay edition. 

4 Pages 75, 295 Calcutta edition. 

5 Mahamahopadhyiya Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj in his History 
and Bibliography of Nyaya-Vaissika Literature, p. 102 published 
in the Princess of Wales Sarasvat? Bhavana Studies, Vol.111, writes— 
“Tattvasamtksd atid Brabma-Siddbi are two other Vedaatic works, 
now lost, by Vacaspati, to which he himself makes passing 
reference (Nydyakasikd, p. 80).” But this does not appear 
to be supported by the text. The former is, no doubt, 
a work of Vacasneti, but the latter is the well-known work 
of Mandana Mishra to which Viacaspati makes a reference 
in his Nydyakegika. Vacaspati quotes a Kariki from the 
Brbmasiddti of Mandana Mishra and says—Yathibiciryah— 
“tadetat Brabmasiddhan kytaframindm sugamamiti neha prapanci- 
tam.” Here, one should add—Aciryena. Thus, it is clear that 
Vacaspati only refers to the work of Mandana and not his own. 

* Pages 91, 561, 614, ° Page 75, ® Pages 543 and 855, 
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the era of the, year. Formerly, many scholats took 
it to be the Sika era which would have placed 
its composition in 977 A.D. We also know that 
Udayana wrote his Laksapdvalt in 906 Saka era 
which would have made Vacaspati older than Uda- 
yana by 8 years only. This would have created so 
many anachronisms. Hence, it is certain that it is 
the Vikrama era which Vacaspati meant for the 
composition of his Nydyastcinibandha and not Saka. 
I may add that in Mithila, where Vacaspati flourished, 
both Saka and Viktrama eras were equally observed 
with respect and therefore, there should be no diff- 
culty in accepting Vikrama era in the present case 
also. Thus, it is certain that Vacaspati wrote it 
about 841 A.D! 
We know from so many other contexts that the 
Bauddhas tried to distort and twist the Nydya- 
Necessity of hav. S#éras of Gotama and it was very 
ing a correct version difficult to write a commentary on 
of the Ny@yasdiras the siitras without having fixed 
their exact’ nature. It was therefore, necessary for 
Vacaspati t have fixed the correct version of the 
siitras before proceeding to write a commentary 
even on the Vartika where he had to follow the 
wotds of the sitra-work. We shall see how Vacaspati 
could get hold of the almost lost tradition of the 
Nyaya school which alone could help him to fix 
the exact nature and number of the De leradet 
That there was enough effort from the Buddhist 
side to ruin the Nydya-s#tras is further proved by the 
fact that Vacaspati had to record in words and letters 
not only the number of the siitras and chapters con- 
tained in the NydyasMtra, but also of the sections, and 
even of letters. So he says at the end of his Nydyashci- 
nibandba, that the Nydyafdstra contains 5 re be 
10 Ahnikas, 84 Prakaranas, 530 Siitras, 206 Padas, 
and 8411 letters. Does any other work in Sanskrit 
literature exist where such a record of the text is 
found? We shall see that this was not the last effort 


? Page 207. ® Pages 284 and 330. 

* Vide—The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Banaras, 
Vol, TI. p. 101; Journal’ of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 
Vol. q, Ppp. 349-53. 
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of the Astika scholars to restore the genuine sétra- 
work}. From all this it is clear that the only aim to 
write this book was to have before himself the 
cotrect version of the S#rz work before proceeding 
to write his commentary of the Nydyavdrtika. He has 

Aim of writing Dimself said at the end of his Nydya- 
the Nydyasiciniban- sAcinibandha—l lay at the feet of 
aha God Siva, who can put an end to 
all the miseries, the result of the merit acquired by 
me by restoring the very old, charming and most 
reasonable teachings of Gotama which had merged 
in the dirty, wrong and unassailable reasonings of 
the Buddhists? 

After this Vacaspati proceeded to write his fifth 
work, namely, Tatparyatikd, a lucid commentary on 
“the Nydyavartika of Uddyotakara. 
The aim in writing this commentary, 
as the author himself says, was to acquire some merit 
by restoring the very old (atijaratindm) teachings of 

Aim in writing the Uddyotakara which had fallen into 
Tatparyatiha discredit due to the unassailable 
wrong teasonings of the Buddhists. 

We are aware that Uddyotakara had established 
a school (Sampradiaya) of his own with his great erudi- 
tion and criticism of Buddhist views and it was in 
its prime of youth when Uddyotakara lived; but un- 
fortunately, due to the severe attacks of the Buddhist 
scholars, like Dharmakirti and others, and perhaps the 
absence of equally strong logicians from the non-Bud- 

Uddyotakara’s sam- Ghist side, the tradition established 
pradaya was restored by Uddyotakara had almost crumbled, 
By Verapar but was restored by the efforts of 
Vacaspati who obtained the secrets of the Science 
of Reseaning through the help of his Vidydguru 
Trilocana, as has been mentioned by Udayana and 


Tétparyatika 


1 Vicaspati Mishra II of the 15th century wrote his Nydya- 
sitroddhdra to fix the correct version of the Nydyasatra. Accord- 
ing ge = there are 531 Satras and not 530s fixed by Vacaspati 

8 : 


® yadalambhikimapi punyam dustarakunibandhapankamag- 
ninim/ 


$1 Gotamasugavinimatijamtinim samuddharanit // 
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Varddhamana!, Thus, it is due to Vacaspati alone 
that the secrets of the Science of Reasoning could 
be fully restored to us. 

In the beginning of the Ch gall like his other 
works, Vacaspati prays to God Siva for the fulfilment 
of his desires*. The reason why he, or 
as a matter of fact, any jother scholar, 
pays homage to Siva may be, among 
others, that in course of time, Siva became recog- 
nized by almost all the astika schools of thought 
as the symbol of Jana. Again, the ultimate end of 
philosophy being the removal of miseries, Siva alone 
was found capable of doing so; hence, he was regarded 
as one who alone could help the ‘Jijfidsu’ to achieve 
the final emancipation’. 

There has been three editions of this work so far 
known to me. One in the Vixzianagram Sanskrit 
Series, Banaras, then in the Kashi Sanskrit Series, 
Banaras and the last in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 
Calcutta. 

Vacaspati has referred to the views of Difniga,‘ 
Vasubandhu®, Dharmakirti*, Vaibhasika?, Sautrantika,® 
Arhata®, Malla!®, Sakyall, Bhiksukal®, Digambara,!9 


Vacaspati’s _obeis- 
ance to Siva 


1 atha sampradayo vicchinnah katham tavaplyam vicchiona- 
samptaday4 tatparyatika sunibandha ityata aha—stjaratindmits. 
Uddyotakarasampradiyo hyamisim yauvanam tacca kalapari- 
pakavagadgalitamiva kinnimiatra Trilocanagurob etc.—Nydyapari- 
Suddbi, p. 9. Bibliotheca Indica edition. 

® First benedictory verse of the Tatparyaftké. 

® So says the Smfti—‘jianamicchenmaheévarit’. 


‘ pp. 2, 118, 146-7, 153-54, 179-80, 189, 193, 200-01, 266, 
270, 373, 277-79, 289-90, 


5 pp. 150, 317. 

* pp. 693, 697, 700, 703, 707, 
7398, 500. 

§ pp. 255, 288, 485, 609, 

® p. 584. 

0p, 47, 

11 pp. 47, 432. 

18 p. 432, 

# pb, 432. 
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Sathsitamocakal, Sauddhodani®, Kapalika®, Jaranmi- 
His reference to mathsaka?, Bhadanta Dharmot- 
authors and works tara5, Pailukantha®, Mahabhasya- 
kara’, Madhyamika®, Niruktakara®, Akhyativadin?, 


1 They were a Materialistic sect of the Nastikas according to 
whom killing ofan animal wasan act of merit. They held that 
emancipation meant the destruction of the Jiva together with the 
destruction of the physical organism wherein it lived, like the 
destruction of water along with the destruction of the pot where 
it was kept. So says Kumarila in his Slokavartika (p. 209)— 
Samsaramocakadeéca hithsa punyatvasammata. 

2p. 432. 

3 They are Saivas as Ramanuja says in his Bh4sya—pasupati- 
matanusirinah Kapalah Kalamukhah Pagupatah Sarvascett | ete 
vedaviruddharj tattvaprakriyamaihikamugmikaéreyassddhanakal- 
panagca kalpayanti / nimuittopadanayorbhedam nimittakira- 
naiica pagupatimacaksate / tathd mihéreyasasddhanamapi mudri- 
kasatkadharanadikam. So says Kapalah— 

mudrikasatkatattvajiiah paramudravisaradah / 

: bhagasanasthamatmanam dhyatva nirvanamecchati // etc.— 
I. ii. 35. 

According to the Kapalika-Darfana, Jiva is of atomic 
size. They worship Siva in the lotus of the heart. They have 
the Smasanasiddhi and possess all the eight siddhis, such as, 
Brahmi, Maheévari, umiri, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Mahenddsi, 
Camunda and Candika. Their names end with the term 
Ghanté, as Aghoraghanta. See Jagaddhara’s commentary on the 
Malatimadbava, Act, V. p. 46. 

* p. 445. 5 p. 485. ® p. 506. 7p. 31. 

8 pp. 360, 362; 664-5. 

® p.135. %° There are five different types of false imposition 
(or wrong notions). So has been said— 


atmakhyatirasatkhyitirakhyitih khyatitanyatha/ / 
tathanirvacaniyakhyatiretatkhyatipaficakam // 


meaning—(1) Atmakhydti—This is upheld by the Kyanika- 
Vijfanavadin Bauddbas. According to them there is only one 
reality and it is Ideas (Vijiiina), All the objects that appear before 
our eyes are nothing but ideas. The so-called independent 
appearance of knower, knowable and knowledge is also the 
various forms of ideas which assume different shapes due to 
their past anadi (beginningless) vdsands, but ies are all 
illusory in that shape. 

@) The theory of Asatkhydti—is associated with the name 
the Simyavadins. They hold that the concept idam rajatam is 
neither smytinor cognition. Itis differentfrom both. In fact, 
it isan imposition (edhyisa) of rafata, which is falee,in the 
Suk#i which also is illusory. 
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Bhattphari?, Aulikyapaksa?,  Yogebhdgya*, Guru 
(Gutuh Prabhakarah), Saikhya®; and amongst his 
own works he refers to the Tattvabindu®, Brabma- 
tattvasamikga’, and Nydyakapika® and his own Guru 
(Trilocana) in this work. Besides, he refers twice to a 
Vrtti® with whose views he does not agree. It is 
difficult to say whether this /r##i was a commentary 
on the Nydyabhagya, or on the Vartika, by a Buddhist, 
ot by a non-Buddhist. 

There are certain peculiar facts which Vacaspati 
mentions in the Tdtparyatika which cannot be over- 
looked from being mentioned here :— 

For instance, he speaks of the seven types of 
relation in the vyapti according to Sankhya and cri- 

Reference to an ticises them. These relations are not 
old view of Sankhya found mentioned in the available texts 
om Eurenee on Sankhya. Naturally, Vacaspati 


(3) The theory of Akhbyati—which is associated with the 
Mimémsakas, means that in the concept édam rajatam, for instance, 
there is no contact of the visual sense-organ with the silver piece. 
So silver is not directly perceived, but there is its recollection 
(smarana), while there is the direct perception of idam. One is 
mistaken for the other, simply because of the non-apprehension 
(agraha) of the difference between the intellect and the object of 
perception. 

(4) The theory of Anyathékhyati—is upheld by the Naiyayikas 
according to whom the notion of idam rayatam is due to the con- 
tact of sense-organ of perception which is defective with the 
ere deas (Sukti) and the silver which 1s not there at that time 

ut is separated from it both in space and time, through the 
Jidnalaksapa type of extra-ordinary (alaukika) perception. 

(5) The theory of the Asirvacantyakbyati is associated with the 
name of Sathkara-Vedanta, Accordine to this view the presence 
of rajata in the object (éukti) which is before the eyes cannot 
be said to be real (sat), as its notion becomes thwarted later on. 
But, at the same time it cannot be said that the rajatatva is asat, 
because it is apparent there, Thus, rajata being quite distinct 
from both sat and asat, has been called anirvacantya. 

a pe: 126-27. 4p. 332. 2p. 9. It is to be noted 
here that Vacaspati quotes a line from the Yogabhége, III. 10. 
p. 287, but attributes the same to Pataijali. Even in the quota- 
tion there is some difference in the version. This may be due 
to his quoting the lines from memory most probably. 

#5. 148. 5 pp. 194, 165-196. &p. 207. 7 pp. 561, 614. 


* pp. 561, 562,662, = *p. 133, 10 p. 326, 
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mentions them ftom a text which is lost.!_ It must be 
however, mentioned that the commentary called Jaya- 
mangald on the Sankbyakérikd does mention them in 
some form?, but it is strange that Vacaspati who 
wtote his commentary on the Sankhya later than his 
Tatparyatiké does not mention them at all. 
Again, ba bee quotes the first Sitra® of the 
second Ahnika of the ninth Adhyaya of the Vaisesika- 
Refutation of Vai. 44/ra and says that there is no need 
fesika view on types of mentioning the four types of con- 
ee tact. All the four types can be had 
simply by the word Sambandhi*4. He has profusely 
quoted from the Védenydya of Dharmakirti and has 
refuted them6. 

Again, we find that he says that for an inference 
it is not necessary to have a contact with the /inga, as 

: _ for instance, smoke, in the inference 
yp tinalaisana it of fire, but even in its absence there 

pati Fi 
can be an inference only from the 
recollection of the nga. This shows that long before 
Paksadhara Mishra, the extraordinary type of con- 
tact, called Jidnalakgend, was in vogue amongst the 
Naiyayikas. 
It is also believed that Vacaspati Mishra for the 
a fe first time distinguished between the 
wo types of direct to types of direct perception, namely, 
aie a Savikalbaka (determinate) and Nir- 
vikalpaka (indeterminate)*. 
1 (i) mitra nimittasamyogivirodhisahaciribhib/ 
svasvamivadhyaghatadyaih sinkhyanarh saptadhianuma// 
—Tatparyafika, p. 165; 

(ii) etena Sankhyinarn saptavidhah sambandhah pratyuktah, 
—Tatparyapfikd, p. 196, 

2 Jayamahgalafika on the Sankhyckarika 5. 

* Vacaspati gives the version of the Siitra as ‘asyedam kiryarh 
k&ranarh sambandhi ekarthasamavayi virodhi ceti laingikarh’, 
while in the Gujarati Press edition of the Stitra it is—‘asyedam 
karyath a a ceti laingikarh’. The last 
version has been followed by ail the commentators also. 

4 Tatparyatikd, p. 164. 

& Tatparyatika, pp. 697, 723, 700-01, 703, 707, 715, All these 
references are found in the Vadanyaya of Dharmakirti, pp. 2,77, 
79, ‘90, 96-97, 107. 

* Tatparyatika, p. 125, 
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The next work of Vacaspati is his commentary on 
the Santhyakdrikd, also known as the Sdnkhyasaptati, 
ot Kanakasaptati by  Svarakysna, 
called Tattvakaumudi. Twice Vacas- 
pati has mentioned the name of his own Nydyavarti- 
katatparyajika in this commentary?. This commentary 
is so popular that it has practically eclipsed the text 
and has been studied as an independent main work 
on the Sankhya school. There have been several 
commentaries on this, of which the commentary of 
Balarama Udiasin is more reliable, but it is unfortu- 
nately incomplete. There are several lines in this 
commentary which Aiea te has repeated from the 
Tatparyatika with a very slight change in the reading 
but they have much improved the text’. 

My own critical study of the Tattvakaumud? along 
with the text of I¢varakrsna, has convinced me that 
Vacaspati wrote this commentary from the angle 
of vision of Nyaya. He did not realize that the 
Karikaés dealt with the psychic elements of Indian 
philosophy and that the elements of the Sankhya 
school have to be studied exclusively from a different 
angle of vision. So his interpretation of the Karikis 
is sometimes vety misleading and confusing. He 
himself felt this, it seems, but he could not do 
justice to the subject. Moreover, his confusion with 
the correct interpretation of the nature of the Sankhya 
Jiia has practically confused the entire philosophical 
thought of India, which again, is due to the loss of 
‘one’ particular Karika from the text which might have 
been connected with Jaa. Like avery great Pandita 
Vacaspati explained whatever text he could find 
before him in some way or other. But he could not 
see whether the synthesis of the thoughts was properly 
maintained or not with his interpretation.2 However, 
the contents of this commentary will be examined 
thoroughly in the chapter dealing with Saikhya 
Philosophy. | 

1 Tattyakaumudi on the Satkbyakdrika, 5, 9. 

® Compare the lines of the Tattvakaumudi? on the refutation 
of a ii aaa with those of the Tatparya on QU. ii. 6, 
PPS Vide—Umesha Mishta—Satkbya-yoga-Darshana, TIRABHURTY 
Pousurcations, pp. 75, 295, 


F, 15 


Tattvakaumudt 
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The next commentary which Vacaspati Mishra 
wrote is the Tattvavaifdradi on the Patafijali’s Yogasatra 
and Vyisa’s Yogabhigya. ‘This is the 
best commentary on the text. It 
explains the text very lucidly and in easy language. 
I do not think there is any other commentary so useful 
for our students and ordinary readers. 

Vacaspati has referred to his Nydyakanika’ and 
Brahmatativasamik§a* in this commentary. He has also 
quoted a Karika from the PramdpaviniScaya and Pramd- 
navirtika of Dharmakirti8. Vacaspati has not spated 
the Yogiciras whenever he could get an opportunity 
to criticise them, which shows his deep knowledge of 
the Buddhist philosophy. Its fuller treatment will be 
given in the chaptc: concerned. But only one point 
which is worth mention here is that Vacaspati while 
commenting on the Yoga philosophy holds that there 
is no proof to prove the existence of the dtivihika- 
Sarira just before the passing away of the Jiva from 
one body to another in order to carry it away to the 
ptoper destination.4 

The last and the most important of all his works 
is his commentary, called Bhamati, on the Brabmasitra- 

by ankara-Bhasya. It was written under 
the patronage of a great king named 
Nrga who most probably ruled over Mithila and 
had his capital at Simaraongarha in Nepal Tarai where 
Nanyadeva had also ruled, so has been said by the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha in his 
Introduction to his first edition of the Scakhyatat- 
twakaumudj. It has already been said that as Vachaspati 
had no issue, he named his Vedanta work after 
the name of his wife in order to commemorate her 
name. This book is not merely a commentary, 
but it came to be regarded as an independent work 
and it founded a prasthina of its own with several 


Tattavaisdradi 


Bhamati 


1 Tattvavaifarad?, pp. 75, 295. 

* Tattravaifaradi, pp. 75, 295. 

® (i) sahopalambhaniyamadabhedo nilataddhiyoh /—Pramana- 
viniscaya. 

(ii) bhedagca bhrintivijfidnairdpsyetendivividvaye /—Pramdn- 
avartika,—p. 294. “p. 286, 
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followers. It became more popular than the Pafica- 
padikd of Padmapida. Though originally a great 
Naiyayika, yet in his Bhdmati he is at his best and 
scholars are of opinion that on Sankara-Vedinta Bhd- 
matt is the best exposition. It has been commented 
upon by Amalananda Sarasvati in a very Jucid manner 
which has again, been commented upon by Laksminr- 
sithha and which is named Abhoge. The Parimala 
by Appayya Diksita is another commentary on it. 

Pandita Laksminatha Jha of Mithila, a modern 
writer, las also published a commentary of his own 
on the first four stitra’s of the Bhamaf?. 

That Vacaspati wrote a work called Brahmasiddhi 
which is also lost is not substantiated by any proof; 
hence, it is difficult to accept the view). Brahmasiddbi 
is a work on Vedanta by Mandana Mishra. 

It 1s held by later writers that Vacaspati held the 
view of Avacchedavdda in Vedanta,* while it seems, 
that some are of opinion that he held Pratibimbavada® 

pate can ess also, on the authority of the Bhimati 
Praublatavada itself. All this will be discussed in the 
chapter on the Sankara-Vedanta. 

It is peculiar to mote about Vacaspati that 
though he has commented upon various texts of 
different schools from different angles of vision, 
yet he does not appear to be attached to any particular 
school. But it may be said that, like great thinkers, 
he had genuine love towards the Advaita of Sankara. 
It may also be said that in each one of his commen- 
taties his great erudition in Nyaya is quite evidentand 
itis also a fact that unless one has studied Nyaya, it 
is not possible to enter into the intricacies of 
Darsana. 


1 Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. II, p. 102. 

* ajiidilavigayikptarn caitanyamiévarah/ ajfanaérayibhiterh ca 
jivah iti Vacaspati Mishrah/asmin pakge ajfanananatvat jivaninat- 
vam/pratijivaiica prapaficabhedah/jivasyaiva svijfianopahitataya 
jagadupadanatvat {pratyabhijaa cipi sidpéyat/ isvarasya ca sapra- 
Paiicajivividyddhisghinatvena karanatvopacaraditi/ syameva 
ca avacchedavadab-Siddbantabinds, pp. 227—232. Chaukhemba 
edition, Banaras. 

8 See Bhamaff on I, iv 22; and the Kalpatarw on Il. i. 33. 
The question will be discussed in detail in the Sahkara Vedanta 
chapter. 
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31. VITTOKA 
(9th century A.D.) 


Ratnakirti mentions the view of one Astika Naiya- 
yika, named Vittoka, in connection with Isvarasiddhi 
in his Isvarasddhanadisana'. There is a long passage 
attributed, as it seems, to Vittoka. -Though it is for 
the first time that we have come across his name, 
yet from the nature of the quotation and the impor- 
tance given to his view by Ratnakirti, it seems that 
Vittoka wrote some treatise on Nyaya directly, 
oft wrote a commentary on the Sara, or the Nydya- 
bhigya. While quoting the opinion of Vittoka, 
Ratnakirti refers to him later than Vacaspati and so 
he may be placed after Vacaspati I 

Vittoka is a peculiar name, like Umveka, or Uv- 
veka for Mandana Mishra. Either this is a pseudo- 
name of some author in which case, he may be a 
Maithila, or he might have been a Kashmiri where 
such names wete very common and which was a 
centre of Nyayasistra between the 7th and the 9th 
centuries. 


32, VISVARUPA 
(800—828 A. D.) 


Discussing the Punarukta (repetition) type of 
clincher, Varadaraja Misra, the author of the Tar&- 
Vilvaripa’s inter. &a7aksa, mentions the name of one 
pretation of nigraha- Vigvaripa. He says that according 
HuaaE to Vigvaripa and others that repetition 
which is used only in the ‘niyama-kath2’, that is, in the 
controversy (kathd) where there is ‘niyama’, is a case 
of clincher and not in any other place.? 

Again, according to Visvariipa as to why repetition 
of words has been separately mentioned is to show that 
even in the repetition of idea, the same word should not 
be repeated. In this ‘niyamakathi’ even the repetition 
of mere words is a case of clincher.¢ 


1p. 47, 


® Tarkikaraksa, p. 347. 
* Tarkikaraksa, p. 347, Pandit edition. 
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Lastly, Varadaraja referring to his view in connec- 
tion with the ‘paryanuyojyopeksana’ (overlooking the 
censurable) type of clincher, says that Vigvariipa holds 
that the fallacious argument was used to know the 
power of argumentation of the opponent and even 
then if the dull witted party could not found out the 
fallacy, then the ‘vidi’ himself should point out that 
fallacy. If however, both the parties were silent then 
the victory is achieved by the Parisad itself. This is 
the view which is attributed to Visvaripa and Jayanta 
by Mallinatha in his commentary on the Térkikaraksa. 
This is all that we know about the views of Vigvariipa 
on the topics of Nyaya. As the above mentioned views 
refer to the details of the ‘nigrahasthina’ as used in the 
Nydyagastra, it may be presumed that Visvaripa also 
might have written a commentary on the Nydyasatra. 

Aagin, Durveka of the 10th century, in his com- 
mentary on the Nydyahindutikad of Dharmottara, has 
also referred to the view ot Vigvaripal. He says— 

‘yadapi Nyayabhisyatika-Vartikayor-Visvaripa- 
Uddyotakarau-dhatuh.’ This is followed by a quota- 
—tion ‘pura visayaniripanapirvakameva hi karana- 
vyaparanach drstam/karanafica sadhanam vy4p4arayita- 
vyam/ato visayanirtipanath sadhyavacanena kriyate, 
anyatha karanapravarttanasyasakyatvaditi’. 

Translation—In the beginning the activity of the 
‘karana’ has been seen along with the mention of 
the object (visayaniripanapiirvaka). Karana is the 
sadhana (means to achieve the end) and it has to 
be pushed to function, so that mention of the object 
is made through the mention of the ‘sadhya’ (object 
to be established), otherwise, it would not have been 
possible to make the karana function. 

These lines ate not found in the present editions 
of the Nydyavartika as the editor of the book has 
said. Sol conclude that it must be a quotation 
from the Nydyabbagyalika written by Visvaripa. 

Varadaraja has always mentioned the name of Vis- 
varipa along with that of Jayanta and has placed him 
earlier. This suggests that Visvaripa lived earlier than 
Jayanta. Wedo not know anything more about 
this Viévaripa as an author of some Nyaya work. 


2p, 175, ¥. p. 178, 8, Foot-note, p. 175. 
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But we know that there was a Vigvaripa who had 
written a commentary called Ba/akriqa on the Yajna- 
a ee, valkyasmrti. On this commentary 
the Yayfavalkya. there is a sub-commentary called 
Smrti Vibhdvand, by a venerable ascetic 
known as Vedatman. In this commentary Vedatman 
makes an obeisance to Vigvaripa who is identified 
with Bhavabhiti, who is again, identified with 
SureSvaricarya, the first disciple of Sankaricdrya— 


yatprasadadayatn loko dhatmamfrgasthitah sukhi / 
bhavabhitisuresakhyath vigvaripath pranamya tath // 


Further, we find Madhavacarya quoting a line in his 
Bhavabhiits, Viéva- Vivaranaprameyasangraha* from Vigva- 
ripa and Sureivara riipacarya which is found in the Brha- 
ean diranjyakavartika of Sure$varicarya?. 


The lines are— 

‘adhyasasyahamiti maneti cakaradvayath snehatar- 
atamyadupapadyate/ tattaratamyafica ‘tadetad preyah 
putrad’ ityasyah Srutervyakhyanavasare Visvariipa- 
caryaitdarsitam— 
vittat putrah priyah putrat pindah pindat tathendriyarh/ 
indriyebhyahpriyah prana pranaditma paral priyah]/ 

From this there remains no doubt about the iden- 
tity of Vigvaripa and Sure$varaciarya. Again, some 
scholars also hold opinion about the identity of Sures- 
vara with Man ana who has again, been identified with 
Bhavabhiiti who has been also identified with Umbeka 
by Pratyagripa Bhagavan in his commentary, called 
Nayanaprasddini, on the Tattvapradipika by Citsukha- 
catya?. From all these, it may be asserted that Vigva- 
rapa, Suregvara, Bhavabhaiti and Umbeka are all 
identical. If so, we can nay | ae Vigvaripa in the 
beginning of the 9th century A. D.4 Mm. P. V. Kane, 
however, holds that “the mutual] relations of Sureg- 
vara, Bhavabhiti, Umbeka and Mandana are a great 


1p, 92. Vizianagram edition. 21, iv. 

8 Vide—Page 265, Nirnayasagar edition. 

4 Vide—Introduction to the Balakrida by Mm. T. Ganapati 
Sassi, pp. ii-iii, Trivandrum Senskrit Series edition. 
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puzzle... Mandana’s literary activity lies between 690— 
710, that of Umbeka between 700—-730 and Sure- 
$vara’s between 810—840 A.D. and that Umbeka 
and Bhavabhiiti are identical, but that Mandana 
and Suregvara are separated by about 100 years’’?. He 
also says that “It may therefore be held as fairly estab- 
lished that Viévaripa and Suregvara are identical.?”’ 
That Sure$vara and Vigvariipa belonged to the maithila 
tradition is supported by the latter’s using the com- 
pound word ‘tilakasvaminam’ in his Balekriqa®. 


33. JAYANTA BHATTA 
(9th century A.D.) 


Next we come to Jayanta Bhatta an Astika Naiya- 
yika of great learning and wide reputation. He has 
been referred to by Gangega Upadhyaya, the celebrated 
author of the Tattvacintdmani, as the Jarannaiyiyiku 
(the hoary Naiydyika) with great respect*. This is the 
earliest reference to Jayanta. Gangesa has referred 
to the Nydyalildvati whose author Vallabha is known 
to have flourished in the 12th century. 
Hence, we may place Gangega in the 
13th century A.D. Thus, Jayanta must 
have lived long before the 13th century in order to 
be referred to as the Jarannaiydyika by GangeSa. 
Jayanta quotes from the Vadanydya of Dharmakirti 
in several places’. Then_ again, Jayanta refers 
to Vacaspati Mishtal as Acdrya—‘tadapi parihgta- 
macaryaih jatah sambaddhagcetyekah kala iti vad- 
adbhih®.’ But Mm. Kaviraj does not agree with 
this?. So he must be placed between Vacaspati 
and Gangega. 


Reference to 
Jayanta 


1 History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I. p. 263. 

* History of Dharmasasira, Vol. I. p. 362. 

8p. 1. 

‘ Usgussiunde P. 61, Bibliotheca Indica edition. 

5 pp. 639, 646-47, 650. 

s > gc ale p. 312; Vide Tatparyafikd, p. 385 on NS, 
Ti. 
* Vide SBS., Vol. III; p. 104, 
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Jayanta was a Kashmiri and followed the traditions 
of Bhasarvajia. Amongst the Buddhist logicians 
Dinniga, Dharmakirti, Santaraksita, 
Jayanta’s date Kamalagila, Jfanasri and Ratnakirti 
have been great scholars and have 
attacked the Astika logicians. They have criticised 
Aksapada, Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati and 
many others. But it is very strange that Jayanta, 
who did not spare the Buddhists, has not been 
even mentioned once by Jfanagri and Ratnakirti. 
Either they remained ignorant of Jayanta’s Nydyamaii- 
jari whete Buddhists have been vehemently criticised, 
or Jayanta might have flourished and written his works 
after them. In the latter case, Jayanta will have to 
be placed sometime after the second quarter of the 
11th century A.D., that is, after Jndnagri and Ratna- 
kirtit. This is not possible. If we assume that both 
Jfanagti and Ratnakirti were unable to get hold of the 
views or the work of Jayanta, then we may place 
him even in the 9th century AD. just after Vacas. 
ati Mishra I, as has been held by Mahamahopadhyaya 
t. Gopinath Kaviraj?. 
As regards his personal history, we may point out 
that his son Abhinanda, the author of the Kadambari- 
kathasara, writes that his 6th ancestor, 
Personal History named Sakti had emigrated from 
Gauda (used for a large part of 
northern India, and not only for Bengal) ea settled 
in Darvabhisara, located in the frontiers of Kashmir’. 
The village of Gauramilaka was obtained by Jayanta’s 
grandfather Kalyana Svadmin in consequence of his 
having performed a ‘Sdngrahani’ sacrifice.* 
In one place, Jayanta mentions the name ofa king 
named Sa karavarman who was a ‘dharmatattvajfia’ 


1 Vide Journal Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Vol, I. 
pt. IV. p. 356. 

2 Vide Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. I, 
pp. 103-10 ; Introduction to the Nydyakaliké, pp. 1-3. 

3 Vide—Introduction to the Nydyamafijari, p. 1. 

4 tatha hyasmat-Pitimaha eva grimakimah Singrahan! 
kftavan sa istisamaptisamanantarameva Gauramilakarh grima- 
eee Nees: p. 274, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series 
edition, 
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and had suppressed the Nilémbaravrata, most probably, 
a Jaina-vrata. From the contextit seems that Sankara- 
varman was a Jaina king— 


amitaikapatanivitaniyatastripumsavihitabahucestam 
nilambaravratamidarh kila kalpitamasidvitaih kasicit]] 
tadap irvamiti viditva nivarayamasa dharmatattvajnah 
1ija Sankaravarma na punarjainadimatamevarh|]} 


As has been also guessed by Col. Jacob? and accepted 
by Mm. Dr. Kaviraj®, his ancestor Sakti was a minister 
of king Muktapida alias Lalitaditya of the Karkotaka 
family. Jayanta’s father was Candra (siinurvy4ptadi- 
gantarasya yasasa candrasya candratvisa).4 

Jayanta is not his original name. He himself says 
that he became known as ‘Jayanta’ due to the fact 
that he obtained victory over his opponents in every 
controversy— 


vadesvaptajayo Jayanta iti yah khydtah satamagrani- 
ranvartho Nava-Vrttikara iti yath Sarhsanti namna 
budhah /*. 


That he had controversies with opponents or that 
his views became subject to discussions even after 
him is clear from the following lines spoken about 
him— 


yasyaim Saktisarnsiddhau majjati-Udayanadvipah/ 
jayanta hanta ka tatra ganana tvayi kitake/f 


His being called a ‘Navavettikara’ (a new commen- 
tator) indicates that there must have been a Vrtti type 
of commentary on the Nydéyas#tra even prior to the 
Nydyama%jart® to which Vacaspati also refers and that 
he was held as the foremost amongst the scholars 
of the period is clear from his own words—anvartho 
navavettikadra iti yarh Sarnsanti nimna budhah’ 

1 Nydyamafijari, p. 271. 

2 JRAS, 1911, p. 511. 

® Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. TI. p. 106. 

* Rod of the Nydyamofjari. 

5 Nydyamaljart, p. 659. 

* End of the Nydyamaftjari, p. 659; Tatparyatikd p. 326. 

? Bad of the Nydamasjari, p. 659, 

F. 16 
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Jayanta himself, though very polite and humble 
in his attitude, speaks highly of his Nydyamaiijari in 
the following verses— 

nyayausadhivanebhyo’yamahrtah I eee rasah | 

idamanviksikiksirannavanitamivoddhrtam |] 


kuto va niitanam vastu vayamutpreksiturh ksamah 
vacovinyasavaicitryamatramatra \vicdryatam || 


tairaiva kusumaih pirvamasakrtkrtagekharah | 

apirvaracane dimni dadhatyeva kutihalam //! 

Translation—This (treatise) is the most tasteful 
juice taken out of the forests of Science of Reasoning, 
like herbs, or it is like the fresh butter taken out of 
the Science of Reasoning, like milk. 

He adds that how is it possible for persons like 
him to think of new themes or thoughts? So one 
should expect here only a strange type of peculiar 
expressions. Though out of the same flowets many 
a time garlands worn on the head had been stringed 
together before, yet when they were again, stringed 
together in a peculiar form of garland, they assumed a 
charming appearance. . 

It seems that his efforts were not very much appre- 
ciated by his own people. So he says— 

asankhyairapi natmiyairalpairapi parasthitaih / 

gunaih santah prahrsyanti citramesath vicestitam //? 

Translation—It is strange that good people are 
not pleased with innumerable qualities of their own, 
but are very much satisfied with a very few of those 
qualities when possessed by others. 

There are certain interesting and important facts 
which we can pick up from this book. This is a com- 
mon practice to name the Reveda first, but Jayanta starts 
with the Atharvaveda. He gives first place to it. Is 
it the influence of Kashmir?’ He says that all the 
Astras aim at the achievement of the (parama) ‘puru- 
sartha’, namely, ‘moksa’ and have no individual aim 
to achieve (sarvo hi saégtearthah purusirthaparyavasiyi, 
na svaripanistha iti)®. 

1 Beginning verses of the Nydyamapjari, p. 1. 

§ Nydyamatjart, p. 2. © Nydyamanjart, pp. 253-55. 

4 Nyayamatjart, p. 2. 8 Nydycmatjaripp. 2-3, 
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The style of the Nydyamatijari deserves our notice. 
It seems it has been influenced by the writings of the 

great Vacaspati Mishra. It is so very 
of humorous and yet very piercing or 

biting, particularly for the Cairvakas, 
Arhatas and Bauddhas and also for the Mimithsakas. 
He never spares his opponents even in vdk-caturya. 
He is very rigid in his own position as a Naiyayika 
and it is therefore, that he has said in asserting the 
existence of I¢vara— 


Characteristics 
Jayanta’s writings 


ye tvigvarath nirapavadadrdhapramina- 
siddhasvaripamapi nabhyupayanti midhah/ 
papaya taih saha katha’pi vitanyamana 
jayeta nanamiti yuktamato virantum//? 


Again, he says*— 


bho bhagavantah sabhyah kvedarh drstathn kva va 
érutarn loke/ 


yadvakyesu padanath racan4 naisargiki bhavati// 
yadi svabhaviki Vede padanath racana bhavet/ 
pate hi hanta tantiinam kathath naisargiki na s&j/ 


‘Sanno devirabhistaye’, ‘narayanarh namaskrtya’, 
‘astyuttarasyatn digi devatatma’, iti tulye racanatve 
kvacit kartrpiirvakatvamaparatra tadviparyaya iti 
mahin vyamohahfevatn dhimo’pi kascidagniman 
kagcidanagnika ityapi syat/kimidinim Kumarasambha- 
vatulyo’sau Vedah sampannahfaho sarvastikadhuryena 
Vedapramanyamn sadhitarn Natyayikenajalamupahasena 
racanamatrameva tulyath Vedasya Kumirasambhavena 
ninyat/na ceyatopahasitum yuktam/ 


Again, speaking about the composition of the 
Veda by some extra-ordinary (vilaksana) Being, called 
Igvara, he says*— 


tenadhyetrganah sarve riipid-Vedamakstrimam 
manyante eva loke tu pitarh cpearerent tri i] 
veda na pathita yaistu tvadysaih kunthabuddhibhih/ 
kiryatvarh bruvate te’sya racandsimyamohitih// 
1 Nydyamatjari, p. 204. ® Nydyamatjart, p. 235. 
3 Nydyamaijjart, p. 236. 
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To this Jayanta says—‘ucyate—Mimarmsaka yasah piba- 
ntu, payo va pibantu, buddhijadyapanayanaya Brahmi- 
ghrtam va pibantu, Vedastu purusa- 
pranita eva natra bhrintih/ 

From all these above quoted extracts itis clear 
that Jayanta is very lucid and humorous and at the 
same time very reasonable in his expressions. He 
is always aware of his position as a Nalyayika though 
he comes ftom the family of ‘Yajiikas’ and himself 
has full faith in the performance of sacrifices, yet he 
never spares the Mimarhsakas. That Jayanta is very 
well read in Kavya and Sahitya is clear from his charm- 
ing and eloquent flow of the literary style even in the 
work on Nydya. So it has been well said by his son 
Abhinanda in his Kadembartkathasdra— 


sarasih sadalankarah prasidamadhura girah/ 
kantah taita-Jayantasya jayanti jagataii gurohj/ 


Veda is paurugeya 


Translation—The speech of my father Jayanta, the 
teacher of the world, pregnant with sentiments, full 
of alankaras, perspicuity, charm and sweetness, 
flourishes. 

He has written another smaller work on Nyiya, 
called Nycyakal:ka, where he has explained only 

the first sitra of the Nydyastira. 

His works It is clear from the very title of these 

two works—Kalikd and Manjart how 

sentimental (sarasa) Jayanta. is These two names 

also suggest that the Kalikd, meaning bud, is the 

smaller work which has fully blossomed in the form 
of Majijar?. So has been said by Jayanta himself— 


ajatarasanisyanda manobhivyaktasaurabharh/ 
nyayasya kalikdmatrarn Jayantah paryadidgéat {/ 


Jayanta is mainly a Saiva. He has offered saluta- 
tions to Siva in the beginning of both of his works 
and also at the end of the Nydyamai- 

sain “2 SUR jar72 Even in the body of the Mca- 
Jari there are sufficient proofs to show 

that Siva was his most favourite god. This is per- 


1 End of the Nyayakalika, p. 27. 
2p. 659. 
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haps due to his being a Kashmiiri, but there is no indi- 
cation to prove that he belonged to any of the schools 
of the Kashmir Saivaism. It may also be due to the 
fact that Siva has been the most favourite deity of the 
Naiyayikas, or as a matter of fact, of all those who seek 
final emancipation through Jidna. He holds that in 
Iévara there is eternal Bliss (nityananditmake Sive)! 
and also eternal and pure jfiana (nityanirmalajfidnavati- 
§vare).2 He further, says that all the 
qualities of Ifvara are eternal like his 
jfidna as these do not depend upon the 
contact of manas for their production. He perceives 
everything at all times, so there is no smpti, nor 
any inferential knowledge for him. He has also 
eternal happiness like eternal bliss. In all, Jayanta 
says that there are five qualities, namely, jfidna, 
sukha, iccha (desire), prayatna (effort) and dharma, 
in I$vara, while there are nine in the Atman, 
though Igvara is not different from the Atman 
and is not a separate and independent category. 
He identifies his ISvara with that of the Yogas#tra® and 
hence, quotes Patafijaliin his support.‘ 
Only two works, namely, Nydyakalikd and Nydya- 
maijari, are found to have been written by him. The 
pan _ Kalika, as has been already said, is 
wo ublication of bis 4 very brief explanatory commentary 
on the first siitra of the Nydyasitra 
of Aksapaida. It has been published in the Sarasvats 
Bhavana Sanskrit Text Series, while the other, that is, 
the Nydyamafijaré is a very independent, elaborate and 
lucid commentary on the /ekganasiliras of Nyaya-Dargana 
alone, so has been said by the author himself— 
‘asmabbistu laksanasitrinyeva vyakhydsyante’®. The 
whole book is divided into 12 Ahnikas. It has been 
ublished in the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series and also 
in the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series. 


There are references to Dharmakirti where Jayanta 
quotes the first verse of the Vadenydya;* to Bana,' 


His conception of 


1 Mafijari, p. 200. * Mafijert, p. 200 
*1, 24. 4 Mafijeri, p. 21. 
Bp, 12, * pp. 639, 646, 647, 650, 7p, 236, 
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Varttikakara and his S/okavdrttika and Bhartrhari 
Besides, there is a reference to one 
cnectemences fo au: Raja®—‘yattu, Raja vyakhyatavan’ in 
connection with the explanation of 
the Sankhyakdrik@® on Pratyaksa. We do not know 
yet of this author, but it is certain that he was a 
Sankhya teacher and had commented on the Sdnkhya- 
harika of Vévarakysna. Can the Rdjavértika quoted 
by Vacaspati in his Tattvckaumud? under karika 72 
be taken to be his work? This is also to be noted 
that though Jayanta has criticised the Buddhists 
very often, yet he has admitted that they were great 
thinkers and logicians—‘Bauddhastu yadyapi anumana- 
margivagahananaipunabhimanoddhurath kandharim- 
udvahanti’ etc.4 
There is a commentary on the Nydyamatijar? by some 
Jaina scholar, the manuscript on which is in some 
Jaina Bhandara, The manuscript, as far as I remem- 
ber, is incomplete. 


34. ADHYAYANA 
(9th century A. D.) 


It is for the first time that we have come accross 
the name of Adhyayana as the author of a com- 
mentary, called the Ruci¢ikd. ahecee it is not very 
clear, yet from the context it may be assumed that 
Adhyayana also might have written a commentary 
on the Nydyabhasya to which he had given the name 
Racitika. A quotation from it is— 


Adhyayanah pun’ rucitik’ yimidamavocat— 

dharmaviéistasya dharmino nirdeéeh kriyate sroturisvasan’- 
rtham/na tvAdau dharmaviéigtasya dharmino nirdeféo yuktah/ 
ayuktat’ tasya pratipattivadfgtatvat/tatra pradedamdtramupala- 
bhate, tatethamh ca dharmarh/tatovindbhavam smarati/tadanan- 
taram tadevedamiti pardmsfati/ tato vidigtatisn pradeéasya 
pratipadyate, na tvadiveva/parimarfasya ca svirthapirvakatvam/ 
na Ca Ai See of istas ee gece tena 
parapratipattivapi na k&ryarh / Adau tu kriyate, pratipidyasyis- 
thotpadanarthamiti // es 


1 p. 120, 2p. 109. § Karika 5, 
© Nydyamaitjart, p. 4. 
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Translation—(While dealing with the mention of 
Pakga (major term) “Adhyayana has said in the Ruci- 
tikd)~—For giving consolation to the audience 
($rota), dharmin (subject) qualified with dharma 
(attributes) is mentioned. I[t is not proper to men- 
tion dharmin qualified with dharma in the beginning. 
Its impropriety is not found in its cognition (prati- 
patti). ‘Pradega’ alone is found there to which a 
dharma is attributed. Then comes the remembrance 
of the concomitance followed by the notion ‘it is 
that only’. Then the excellence of ‘pradega’ is 
cognized and not in the very beginning. ‘Paramarga’ 
is preceded by ‘svartha’ (for its own sake); and in 
‘svattha’, dharmin qualified by a dharma is not seen. 
So it should not be assumed even for other’s sake. 
It is assumed in the beginning only in order to 
establish confidence in the object to be estab- 
lished”’. 

This view of Adhyayana has been refuted by 
Durveka very tauntingly.1, Nothing more about this 
author is known so far. 


35. ASOKA PANDITA 
(900 A.D.) 


After Adhyayana we may mention the name of 
Asoka Pandita who may be placed in about 900 A.D. 
He was awarded the title of ‘Pandita’ from the Vikrama- 
sila University. We have already noticed two of his 
well-known works on logic,? namely, Avayavinirdkarana 
and Sdmdanyadisanadikprasadrita both of which have been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series under the name 
Six Buddbist Nydya Tracts®. Both the topics of Avayavin 
and Sdmdnya are very old problems upon which the 
Buddhists and the Naiyayikas have been exchanging 
their views. According to Naiyiyikas a composite 
(avayavin) is absolutely different from its constitu- 


1 Dharmatterapradtpa, pp. 175-76. 
* History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1. page 488, 
* pp. 78—102, 
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ents and their relation as whole and parts is an eternal 
re relation called ‘samavaya’. The Bud- 
a of Av™ dhists, onthe other hand, do not be- 
lieve in this and hold that a composite 
is nothing but a collocation of the constituents 
and as such, their relation is also a mere imagina- 
tion (paramainava eva hi parariipadegapariharena 
utpannah patasparasahita avabhasamana deéavitana- 
vanto bhasante)1. According to Agoka Pandita 
Paramanus are produced by avoiding other forms and 
other space, that is, they have their own individual 
form. But when they combine together, they assume 
gross character and appear to occupy a space. 

As Agoka Pandita refers to Bhadanta Dharmottara 
in this treatise? he must have lived after the 8th cen- 

Agoka Pandita tuty and may be placed sometime in 
lived in the 9th cen- the 9th century. At the end of this 
es treatise he says that he has removed 
the thorns in the form of objections against Buddhists 
and has made the line of thinking, as laid down by 
the Acarya, free from all objections’. 

The second treatise is also equally important as 
it deals with a very important problem, namely, ‘gene- 
rality’ (sim4nya). According to Naiydyikas, a gene- 
rality is eternal, one and is the cause of a common 
idea present in all similar objects. This the Buddhists 
do not believe in. Agoka Pandita, like so many other 
Buddhist logicians, refute this ‘sima- 
nya.’ Heholds that it is due to resem- 
blance that a commonidea is perceived. It is not one 
andperceptible. All thisis mere wrongly apprehended 
through resemblance. 


Samanya criticised 


36. PANDITA JETARI OR JITARI 
(940—80 A.D.) 


Next, we come to Pandita Jetari or Jitiri. We have 
already mentioned his works‘. He got the title of 
Pandite fitari wv Pandita’ from the Vikramagila Uni- 
ed in the 10th cen- versity from king Mahapala who 
tory. reigned up to 940 A.D. He taught 


1p. 79, *P, 82, 2 P, 93, 
« History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1. p. 488, 
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Dipankara who was born in 980 A.D. Durveka 
Mishra, the author of the Dbarmottarapradipa, a com- 
mentary on the commentary of Dharmottara on the 
Nydyabindy was also his disciple.t Jitéri is quoted 
by Ratnakirti in his Sarvajiasiddhi? and Pramdpdntar- 
bhivaprakaranam® Hence, he must have lived towards 
the end of the 10th centuryA.D. or in the beginning of 
_ the 11th century A.D. His ee 
Hetutettvopaaeta ** defahas been published both in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, with an Introduction and 
notes by Professor Durgacharan Chattopadhyaya,M.A. 
from the University of Calcutta. The work is influenced 
by the writings of Dinnaga and Dharmakirti. But he 
follows more closely the fate. So he gives his defini- 
tion of Pratyaksa as found in Dharmakirti—‘pratyaksarn 
kalpanapodhamabhrantath’4 and says further that 
Pratyaksa is ‘namajatyadikalpanapodham nirvikalparh’, 
which clearly shows that Jitaér1 has 
qmyansa = dein accepted a portion of the definition 
of Dinjn3 ga as ‘pratyaksath kalpanapo- 
dharn' (namajatyadyasarhyutarh) and has added to it the 
term ‘abhrantath’ from Dharmakirti. He holds that 
the ‘namavikalpa’ such as the cognition in the form 
of—this is Devadatta,‘ jativikalpa,’ as the apprehen- 
sion of ¢his is cow and ‘vigesyavigesanavikalpa,’ as his 
is a red Jotus and similar other forms of determinate 
cognitions are all instances of the fallacy of Prat- 
yakga (pratyaksabhiasa).5 
He believes in three types of Pratyaksa:; ‘cognition’- 
produced by sense-organs for the worldly usage ; 
‘svasamvedana’ (cognition, within 
Pauryaiia types Of one’s ownself, of all cittas and caittas, 
oras if, they are one’s own—sarvaci- 
ttacaittindmdtmasathvedanam) and ‘yogijfanarn’. Here 
also, he omits the fourth ‘manovijfidnarh’ which 
has been accepted by Dharmakirti as the fourth type.° 


e 





1 Vide-‘Gurorjitireh’—Dharmottarapradipa, pp. 149, 257. 
3 gape 28. 

Pp, 94, 

‘ p. 20. 

5 page 20. 

"page 21. 

P17 
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He has dealt with fifty kinds of fallacy: pakgabhasas 

; : eight, betvabhasas twentyfour and dr;- 

Pe Kinds of sintabhasas eighteen. Speaking about 

the three forms of Inference (anu- 

mana), namely, Pirvavat, Sesavat and Samanyatodrsta, 

as accepted by the Naiyayikas, he 

one uP interence holds that these are fallacious (anu- 

mfanabhasas), because of the absense 

of ‘vyapti’? between hetu (probans) and phala (proban- 

dum), based on the relation of identity and ‘tadutpatti’ 

(tesim tadatmyatadutpattilaksanena pratibandhabhia- 

vat).1 

Ratnakirti refers to his another work named— 

Vedapramanyam* wherein Pandita Jitari has shown 

that whatever is proved to be free from all defects 
should be accepted by wisemen. 


37. DURVEKA MISHRA 
(10th century A.D.) 


Through the devotion of Shti Rahula Sankytyayana 
to discover the hidden treasures of Buddhist thought 
we have been able to get several unknown con- 
tributions of Buddhist scholars to the Science of 
Reasoning from Tibet. Amongst these works, 
the Darmottarapradipa, a sub-commentary on the 
commentary of Dharmottara on the Nydyabindu of 
Dharmakirti, by Pandita Durveka Mishra finds a 
very important place. It has been recently edited 
by Sti Dalsukhbhai Malvania of the Banaras Hindu 
University and published by the K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna. From a study of this edition of 
the book we have come to know of its author Pandita 
Durveka Mishra. No other reference of this author 
has been traced so far. 

At the end of this work, Durveka Mishra says— 


gurorjitireradyigamya dhidhanam maya hi tika 
vivyta patiyasi/ 

kutihalendpi tadatra yujyate nirikganam sadhu 
vivecakanim// 


tp. 22. * Vide—Pramanantarbhavaprakaranam, page 94, 
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From this and also from the colophon of the second 
pariccheda ‘Pandita-Jitari-Sigya-Durvekamishra-vira- 
Sat ee cita-Dharmottaranibandhasya dvitiyah 
paricchedah,’ we learn that Dutveka 
was the disciple of Pandita Jitari of the end of the 
10th century. So Durveka also can be easily placed 
about the same time. 
From another verse of his at the end of his com- 
mentary— 
imam nibandhath vidhivadvidhaya maya hyavap- 
tath sukytarm kathaficit/ 
it may be suggested that he had most probably the 
line of Vacaspati Mishra I. 


yadalambhi kimapi punyam dustarakunibandha- 
pankamagnanam 
rigotamasugavinamatijaratina® samuddharanat 1 
in his mind, so he should have been fully acqu- 
ainted with his works. But it 1s strange that 
he has made no feference to Viacaspati or his 
works. He knows however, Vacuspati’s Vidyaguru 
Trilocana?. Again, in giving an instance of siddbi 
he says-‘yatha odanasya siddhih’ which suggests 
his being acquainted with the cooking of rice®. 
Again, his use of a very common expression 
of Maithila Nasyfyikas-‘kim na§cchinnam’ also sug- 
gests the pftobability of his being a Maithila 
scholar. This 1s further supported by his surname 
‘migra? which he has retained even though he has 
commented upon a Buddhist work and was a disciple 
of Jitiri, a Buddhist scholar. His lucid explanation 
of the method of performing ‘mangalicarana’ also 
tends towards his being a Brahmana by birth. From 
all these facts taken together one may conclude that 
he was also a Maithila Brahmana. 
We also learn from a verse of his given in his 
Hetabindutkaloka*— 
daridryaduhLhadabhiyogamatrad viguddha- 
buddhervirahadabodhat/ 
nistiha siktam mama yat punah syat gurorjitdreh 
sa khalu prasddah j/ 


1 Rad of the Nydyosteinibandba. ® p.173, %p. Si. 4p. 441. 
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that he was a poor Brahmana, which might have 
been also the cause of his going away to the 
Buddhist camp for studies. Nothing more about 
his personal history can be gathered from his works. 

He has mentioned the following works of his in 
the Dharmottarapralipa - Visesikhyna}  Arcataloka 
(Arcatanibandhanam, which Durveka 
had promised to write later),? and 
Svayiithyavicdra® Besides, he had also composed the 
Ksanabhangasiddhi and the Catshsat? which he has 
mentioned in his commentary on the Hetybinduti- 
kiloka. 

The Dharmotiara-pradipa isa vety lucid work. It 
is very rate to find philosophical texts written in 

such an easy style. ‘The author 
tho es 2? -* explains even ordinary words very 

clearly. It is very informative and 
gives references to the following works and authors: 
Abbtdbarmakoga,* Arcatéloka Kayvadlankira® and its 
Vriti.  Nydyabindu§ lity a by Trilocana,® 
Nya usa bbe sya, ted by Visvartipa!° Prakirnaretti™ Pramé- 
navartika,= Pramanyapartksa,® Bhattarcatanibandbana,M 
Rucitika by Adhyayana,' eee and its Tiéa,}8 
Visesikhyana,™ Slokavartika,3® vayhthyavicara, and 
Hetubindu*®. 

Amongst the authors mentioned therein, the 
more important are given below: Amégasamvdda- 
vadi,”! Akalanka,2?2Adhyayana,® A hrika,2¢ Igvarasena,25 
Uddyotakara.*Kumirila,"Gauda-Kagmira,*Cirantana- 
vaisesika,?® Jalpamahodadhi,*° Jitari,?1 and Trilocana®® 
(the Vidyaguru of Vacaspati Mishra I), He has also 


His works 


1 pp. 83,205. 2p, 90, Bp, 224, 
“pp. 59, 62. 5 p. 90, 8p. 6. 

7p. 6. 8 p. 257. %p. 173. 

20 5, 175, 11 p, 35. 

™ pp. 12, 35, 68, 124. 2p, 24. M pp. 75, 90. 


Bp, 175. 18 pp. 44, 67, 68, 91, 97, 98; 333, 41, 70, 72, 73. 
7 pp. 83, 205. Mp. 13. Wp. 224. pp. 59, 75, 


11 pp. 35, 45. 92», 246, 9p. 175, % pp. 35, 246. 
pp, 103, 108. — ** pp, 42, 54, 175, 183, 222. 
87 p. 108. % p, 175, 9p, 35, 


op, 128, 205. "pp. 1, 25, 49.  p, 173. 
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teferred to Vinitadeva!, Visvaripa? about whom 
Durveka Mishra says that he had written a com- 
mentary on the ie age oeg from which he also 
quotes a few lines. He also refers to Sankaracdrya* 
and Santabhadra, a Buddhist scholar‘. 

Nothing more is known about him so fat. 


38-39. JNANASRIMITRA AND RATNAKRITI 
(11th century A.D.) 


Next, we pass on to a period which seems to 
be somewhat dark and our knowledge of that period 
is not yet fully conclusive. But the researches 
of our scholars have shown that before we come 
to Udayana, we find two very important names of 
Buddhist scholars, namely, Jfanasrimitra and his pupil 
Ratnakirti, who have contributed much to the Science 
of Reasoning. According to reliable Tibetan evidence, 
Prof. D. C. Bhattacharya has placed these two authors 
in the 2nd quarter of the 11th century A.D.5 About 
Jfianasrimitra we have already dealt with in the first 
volume. So we now take up the small works of 
Ratnakirti here. 

We have had some fragmentaty works of Ratna- 
kirti from a pretty long time published under the 

, _ heading Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts 
_eatnakirt's treaties Dublished in the Bibliotheca Indica se- 
ries. It included only three treatises 

of Ratnakirti, namely, Apohasiddbi, Two Ksanzabhanga- 
siddhis—Anvayatmika and Vyatirekatmika. It is a ma- 
tter of great satisfaction that Professor Anantalal 
Thakur has brought out a volume in the Tibetan 
Sanskrit works Series and has named it Ratnakirtini- 
bandhaval¥ which contains ali the available fragmentary 
wotks of Ratnakirti. It contains—SarvajAasiddhi, I¢- 
varasadhanadisanam,  Apobasiddhi, Ksanabhangasiddbi- 
Anvayatmikad and Vyatirekdtmika, Pramapantarabhava- 
prakaranam, Vyéptinirnaya, Sthirasiddbidisanam, Citrad- 
vaitaprakas sada and Santénantaradasanam. The author- 


1 pp. 5, 31, 34. 3 pp. 175,247, Fp. 172. 
“pp, 5, 31-32, 61, 138, 202. 
5 Vide JGJRI, vol. I. Pt. 4, p. 356. 
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ship of all these ten works belongs to Ratnakirti. Of 
these, almost all deal with topics of NyZya even when 
the subject matter is not directly concerned with Nyaya, 
as in the Sthirasiddhidfsana, Sarvajtasiddhi, Tsvara- 
sddbanaditsana, Ksanabbangasiddhi and Citrddvaitapraka- 
Savada. 

In the Apohasiddbi the author deals with the imports 
of words. It establishes that a word denotes something 
positive (apohanama vidhireva vivaksitatvat)! and at 
the same time differentiates it from all others?. But 
indirectly, it also deals with certain logical topics. In 
this work, he quotes from Vacaspati four times, Tri- 
locana, Dhatmottara, Kaumarila and Nyayabhiisana 
iwice. NyZyabhisana naturally refers to Bhasarvajfia 
who has written a commentary on his Nydyasdra and 
has named it Bh#sana and so, he is generally known as 
Nyayabhisana, or Bhisanakara. It is surprising to 
note that he has not only criticised the astika scholars, 
but also the well-known Buddhist scholar Dharmo- 
ttara who has commentated upon the Nydyabindu 
and has written several works.2 He quotes the Pra- 
manavartiika in his own support # 

In the two Kyanabhangasiddbis, Ratnakirti establishes 
the momentariness of the cosmos by positive and 
negative methods. In these two works he refers to 
Bhasya,5 Ksanabhangaddhydya of his Guru,® Sthirasiddhi- 
digana’ of his own and refutes the views of Trilocana, 
the Vidyaguru of Vacaspati, Vacaspati, Nyayabhisana, 
that 1s, Bhasarvajfia and Sankara. 

This Sankara is quite different from the great 
Sankaricirya. From the various references to him, 

fankara a reputed it seems that Sankara is a well-reputed 
scholar figure amongst the Naiyayikas of the 
old. No book of his is known to exist at present. He 
is referred to by Jfianasri, Ratnakirti in his Ksanabbanga- 
siddbi, Jayanta Bhatta in his Nydyamaijari, Kapnagomin 
in his Pramdnavartikavrttitika, Vidyananda in his Apta- 
parikjd, Vadideva ot Vadisiri in his Syddvddaratn kara, 


1 Page 1. Bibliotheca Indica seties edition. 

3 nismabhirapohagabdena vidhireva kevalo'bhipretah, 
napyanyavyivpttimatram,kintu anyZpohavisiggo vidhih fab- 
danamarthah—Apobasiddbi, p. 3. 

p. 60. “pp, 55,58-59. Sp. 71. 8p, 81. 7p, 84 
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and by Udayana in his Prabodhasiddhi. He is also 
referred to by Prajfidkaragupta of the 7th century?. 

The next treatise included in the Nibandhaval? is 
the Sarvajtiasiddhi where the author proves the exis- 
tence of Sarvajiiatva of the Buddha. He refers to 
Kumiarila®, the author of the Kasikd*®, Vacaspati Mish- 
ra‘, Trilocana’, Nyayabhisana®, Guravah’, Pandita 
Jitari®, Bhatta®, Yogacira’®, Brhagiike, Karika®, 
Nydyakanika™ of Vacaspati, Yogasastralt Nydyapra- 
kirnaka of Trilocana!®, Praménavarttika'®, Bhagya,™ 
Alankara* and Bhasyakariya. This is his second 
work. He refers to this work in his Sarvajtasiddh:®™. 

Isvarasddhanadigana is his first treatise. Ratnakitti 
criticises in this the arguments of the orthodox 
logicians advanced to prove the existence of Ievara. 
He refuses the views of Naiyayikadayah®!, Vicas- 

ati, Sankara?®, Narasimnha®4, Trilocana®®, Kagi- 

ikara’, Alankarakira2’, Vittoka®, Aciryapadaih® 
whom he quotes in his own support. Amongst the 
books he has referred to in this treatise, Nydya- 
kanika™, Saugatadyagama,*) Mimdmsa-Varttika®* and 
Brhaztika®? may be mentioned. 

Next, we come to his Srhirasiddhidasana which has 
been referred to by the author himself in his own 
Ksanabhangasiddhi-Vyatirekdtmika** As the very name 
of the treatise shows, the existence of permanence 
(sthairya) is denied in this treatise and all the proofs of 
the astikas are refuted in the light of the fact that the 
Buddhists are the followers of the Law of Flux. He 


1 Ratnakirtinibandbavalt, p. 35. 
2 pp. 1,25. 8 pp. 8, 16,22. “pp. 9, 16,19. Sp. 13. 


6 Bhasarvajfia p. 19. 7 Jianagrimitra, p. 24. 

8p. 28. ®p. 5. ss soe 

11 pp. 7, 8, 21-22, 27. 12 Slokavarttika, pp. 6-7, 21-22, 24, 
26, 27. 8 p. 9. My. 8. 15 pp. 13, 18. 

16 pp, 11-12, 19. 17 Pramina—p. 20. 

10 Pramauavarttika, p. 23. 3 p. 28. 2p. 16, 


81 pp. 29, 46-47, 49. ™ pp. 33, 36, 38, 41-43, 46, 48, 50. 
8 pp. 35, 46. ™ p. 35. ™ pp. 36, 42. 8 p. 42. 7 p. 43 whom he 

quotes in his own support. ™p. 47. 2p. 48. % pp. 31-33. 
# p. 35. *8p. 38,42, 8p. 38, 4p. 84, 
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refers to the views of ‘pare’tand Sankara as the author 
of a work called Sthirasiddbi® and has refuted their 
views vehemently. About this Saukara, Ratnakirti 
says—ata evatraprastave bhuvanaikaguriin bhagavatah 
kirtipidinavamanyamanah Sankarah pagorapi paguriti 
kppapatramevaisa jalmah?. Trilocanat and Vacaspati® 
also have been refuted and Kirtipada and Guravah 
have been quoted in his own support. Amongst the 
works referred to are Kdrika,’ Brhatyied,® his own 
Apohasiddhi,» Mahabhasyalankara. 

The next work of Ratnakirti is the Citrddvaitapra- 
kafavada where the author establishes unity amidst 
diversity according to Buddhists—‘yasya yada yiva- 
dakaracakrapratibhasath yadvijafinam parisphurati 
tasya tada tavadakaracakraparikaritarh tadvijfidnam 
Citradvaitamiti’.1' So he says further—‘yat prakasate 
tadekam.”}2 


In this work he refers to a Karika of Dharmakirti— 


sahop&lambhaniyamaidabhedo nilataddhiyoh; 
bhedagca bhrintavijfianaih drsyetendivivadvaye,/ 18 


and to Guravah,!4 Trilocana,!® Vacaspati,!* Bhagavan 
Bhasyakara2” Acarya  Maitreyanathapada® Arya 
Nagarjunapada,” and Acdrya .?0 

Next, we come to the two treatises on the Ksayab- 
hangasiddhi. The author proves the well-known theory 
of perpetual momentary Flux through positive and 
negative methods (anvaya and vyatireka). He criti- 
cises in this work the views of Nyayabhisana,% San- 
kara,” Trilocana,?? Vacaspati?4 and supports his own 
view by referring to Gurubhih and Guravah 5 
Acaryah’* and Alankarah.” He also refers to his own 
1 Naiyayikas, p. 104, ® pp. 108, 114 and 119. 
9p. 114. 4 pp. 108, 114. 
5p. 110. ® pp. 114 and 112 respectively. 
7p.105. pp. 105-106, %p.115. p.120. ™ p. 122, 
14 Page122. 9% Pramdénavinifcaya and Pamdnavarttika, p. 122. 
M4 Jlinagri, pp. 126, 129, 131, 132, 134-35. 8p. 128, 
8.128. 17 p.130. 18 pp, 132. 1p. 132. p, 133. 
#1 Bhisatvajiia, pp. 67, 79. 22 p, 79, #8 pp. 79, 85, 
480, "8p. 81. 8 p. 82, 27 p, 67, 
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work—Sthirasiddhidasana in this treatise and also to 
a Bhasya.* 

Next, we come to his eighth treatise named Pra- 
manantarbhavaprakaranam. In this the author esta- 
blishes that there-are really speaking only two means 
to right knowledge (Pram4na), namely, Pratyaksa and 
Anumfna, while all other Pramanas accepted by the 
astikas have been refuted. In doing so the author 
refers to Carvaka’, Gurubhih*, Aciryah5, Kumiarilas, 
Naiyadyikas’, Mimarhsakas®, Bhatta,® Pandita Jitari- 
padal® and Rajakulapada an unknown Buddhist 
writer. He also refers to some lines of the S/oks- 
varttika'®, 

Coming to the ya ptinirnaya, itis found that Ratna- 
kirti refutes the definition of vyapti as ‘bhiryo-dargina- 
gamya’ (based on invariable concomitance) and esta- 
blishes the Buddhist view. In doing so the author 
refers to the views of the Kagikak4ral’, Trilocana, 
Vacaspati and Bhattaprabhrtayal2* and the Mimfrhsa- 
varttikakara 15 

The last treatise of Ratnakirti published in the 
Nibandhavali is the Santindntaradisanam. The author 
refutes in this work the idea of believing in the exis- 
tence of one continuous permanent entity apart from 
the Buddhist idea of ‘santana’. Dharmottara, Bhasya- 
kara and Varttikakara are the only three persons who 
are mentioned in this work.® Pravacana, Pradipa, 

risdkdvasangraha of Jfidnagrimitra are referred to, 
along with the Bhedapratibhasadijapa, in support of 
the Buddhist view!’. 

This is all that we have come to know from the 
small works of Ratnakirti. He has criticized Sankara, 
Trilocana, and Vacaspati and similar other orthodox 
authors. Hence, we can easily place him after V4- 
caspati I, that is, in the 11th century A. D. 


1p. 84. . %p. 71. 3p. 89, 
&p. 89, 5 p. 90. ® pp. 90, 92. 
7 pp. 90-91, 95-96, § pp. 90-91. * pp. 91, 
9p, 94, 12 p. 96. 1p, 95, 
13 p, 99, 14 pp. 99, 102. 28 p, 100. 
1@ pp. 139-42, 7p. 140, 


F. i8 
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40. SANATANI 
(10th century A. D.) 


The earliest reference to Sandtani found so far is 
in the Parifauddbi of Udayana. We know that the 
Nydyabhasya, Nyayavartika and the Tatparyattka have 
mentioned that there are three types of kathd, which 
has been explained as an arrangement of several 
sentences (vakyasand bdhih) dealing with various 
topics for consideration (vicaravisaya) wherein several 
persons take part, as in a debate.1 The three types are 
—vida (discussion), jalpa (disputation) and vitanda 
(wrangling). 

Udayana in his Parifuddhi, on the other hand, says 
that according to the Praudha-Ganda-Naiyiyika®, hatha 


1 Nyashtrabbayya, 1.ii.1. 

‘It is to be pointed out here that the term Ganda is not neces- 
sarily used for the province of Bengal as many scholars think. 
It is a well-known fact that almost the entire northern India was 
once called Gaudadefa. So says the Saktssafgamatantra— 

Vahgadegarm samarabhya bhuvanegantagam five 
‘gaudadeéah sam&khy&tah sarvavidyavisaradaih 

Thus, it is clear that “Gaudadega’ extends from Bengal 
and goes beyond it and it does not include Bengal alone, 
This 1s further supported by the fact that the entire country 
1s divided into two main divisions—Gauda and Dr&vida, The 
Gauda consists of five classes of brahmanas, namely— 

Sarasvatah kanyakubjah gauda-maithila— utkala 

paiica gauda iti khyata vindhyottaran:vasinah / 

These alone are known as the five “Gaudas’, It needs no 
comment that Bengal did never include kanyakubja, mithila 
and utkala. They were separate states since time immemorial. 
So it is dificult to say that this ‘Praudha-Gauda-Naiydyika’ 
was a Bengali, as Bengali scholars have said. This is further 
ae ata by the use of the term patea-gaudddbipa for Raja § iva- 
sithha, the patron of Vidyapati Thakura by Vidyapati himself— 

janmadata mora Ganapatithakura mithiladeéa karu visa / 
pafica-gaudadhipa Sivasimha bhtipati kppA kari lela nija pasa // 

(Vide—Umesha Mishra—Vidyapatithakura, P. 13, ft. note 

2, Hindustani Academy, U. P., Allahabad, third edition) 
To me it seems that he was also an inhabitant of Mithila, for, 
really speaking, at that time we do not hear of any scholar of 
Ny4ya trom nearing states and Maithilas alane had contributed 
to this system. 
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is of four types. It must be made clear hete that in 
Ratha, the aim, directly or indirectly, should be either 
an enquiry into the truth or attainment of victory over 
the opponent as has been made clear by Visgvanatha 
in his V¢é—‘tattvanirnaya-vijayanyatara-svaripayo- 
gyo nyayanugatavacanasandarbhah katha.’ The vadin 
and the prativadin proceed to take part ina debate only 
with the above mentioned aims. This classification of 
four types is attributed to Sanatani! Of course, by 
the way, Udayana mentions that the ‘Bahyas’, that is, 
Buddhists, admit only one kind of katha, while some 
accept four and even five types of katha?. The four 
types of kathi as held by Sdndtani are—jalpa, prati- 
paksasthapanahino jalpah, vadah and pratipaksa- 
sthapanahino vadah. This view along with the views 
of Ratnakosakara Tarani Misra, Buddhists and others 
has been rejzct.d by Sankara Misra and also, later on, 
by Vacaspati Misra II in his Tattvaloka* and Nyaya- 
ratnaprakasa.® 

Again, Udayana refers to Sanatani under Ny -yasa- 
tra, V.i. Lin his Pariguddbi,® while discussing the sense 
of the whole chapter. According to Sanatani and 
others (Sanatanip rabhrtayah) the sense of the entire 
chapter is ‘investigation’ or ‘verification’ (pariksa), 
while others hold that it is ‘definition’ (uddeéa). Uda- 
yana does not agree with the former view. He says— 
‘laksanamiti brimah’. Later on, Varddhamana, in his 
Tattvabodha has auppOnes the view of Sanatani and 
rays—‘pracdmidamakitam’. 

Another reference to Sdndtani is found in the 
Tattvabodha of Varddhamana under Nydyasatra, V. i. 
32 while discussing the change in the order of the two 





1 Vide—praudha~Gauda-Naiydyikamate catasrah kathah sa 
pratipaskasthdpandhino vitandetyatra jalpavad viddasyapi pard- 
maréat purusabhiprayanurodhena caturthodaharanasyapi upa- 
patteriti Sindtanih—Parifuddbi—pp. 779-80. 

® Nydyasiddbantamald of Jayarima, p. 54. Princess of 
Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts Series, Varanasi. 

* Vadivivoda of §ahkara Mifra, p. 2. 

* fol. 82a. 

® fol. 95b, taken from the History of Navyanyéyo, p. 19. 

* P. 1157, ms. with the author. 
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fallacies ‘nityasama’ and ‘anityasama’ by the siitrakdra 
himself. It is really a question whether the Sitrakara 
himself changed the order or the Bhiasyakara. Vard- 
dham&n on the authority of the old writers, like 
Sanatani and others, holds that it was the Siitrakdra 
himself who made this change—({atha bhdsya-kAra- 
syaivayam kramaviparyayo na tu sitrakarasya ityeva 
kirh na syat? maivath, sitrakdrasyaivayath kramavi- 
paryasa iti pirvaciryaih sindtaniprabhytibhirapya- 
bhidhanat)}. 

From all these references it is clear that Sanatani 
was a reputed scholar of Mithila who must have 
written on the Nydyasktra or the Nyd yabhdsgya. As he is 
referred tu by Udayana and Sankara Misra and others, 
he cannot be later than Udayana. But he is not found 
to have been referred to by any Buddhist or non- 
Buddhist writer prior to Udayana or even Vatsa, so 
he may be placed before Vatsa, that is, in the 10th 
erie! A.D. Ipresume that he was an inhabitant 
of Mithila, because by that period we do not hear of 
non-Maithilas entering into the field of Nyaya and 
rat because, no non-Maithila scholars have referred 
to Dim. 


41. ANIRUDDHA 
(11th century A.D.) 


Dr. J. S. Jetly in his paper on the Vivaranapatjika 
of Aniruddha (an Ms. form) submitted to the 17h 
Session of the Al India Oriental 

eee re Conference, held at Ahmedabad, in 

1953 and later on, published in the Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda?, has drawn our  atten- 
tion to an unknown author named Aniruddha. 
He is different from Aniruddha Bhatta, the 
author of the Sdakhye-Vrtti. This Aniruddha has 
written commentaries on the Nydya-Bhaésya, Nydya- 
Varttika and Nyd ya-Varttika-Tatpar atthe . ‘These 
manuscripts have heen found in the tains Bhandaras 
of Jaisalmer. The colophon of the manuscripts runs 


1 As quoted from the History of Navyanydya in Mithila, p. 20. 
# Vol. 4. Nos. 2-3, pp. 240-44. 
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like—‘pandita Sri aniruddhaviracitayatn Bhasya-Var- 
ttika—tikavivarana-Pafijikayam’. 

The manuscripts thus discovered are incomplete. 
Aniruddha’s commentary on the first Adhyaya is not 
found in that collection. But from the opening 
lines of the second Adhyayal, it becomes clear that 
Aniruddha had written a commentary on the first 
chapter also. It seems from the colophon that all 
the commentaries of Aniruddha are called Vivarana- 
patijika. 

Dr. Jetly has suggested that as Aniruddha has 
written only on the Bhasya, Varttika and Tatparya 
and not on the Parifuddhi, 1t may be held that Aniru- 
ddha flourished between Vacaspati I and Udayana. 
In his commentaries he has referred to Trilocana and 
his commentary on the Nydya-Bhdsya, called Nydya- 
matjar?. \t may be pointed out here that many scholars, 
not knowing that the Vidyaguru Trilocana has written 
a commentary called Nydyamatyari, have wrongly 
identified this Nydyamanjar? with the Nyayamatyari 
of Jayanta Bhatta, and have made some confusion in 
placing Jayanta earlier than Vacaspati Mishra I. As has 
already been pointed out above that the name of the 
commentary written by Trilocana was also Nydya- 
mavijar? to which a reference has been made by Vacas- 
pati himself in his Nydyakanika (beginning verse) 
and also by the Buddhist scholar ]fianagri,? the above 
view is untenable and hence, we cannot agree to 
what has been said by Dr. Jetly in his article. 
On the same ground, we do not agree with the 
eatlier view of Prof. A. L. Thakur as given in his 
article on JitdnaSrimitra.® 


1 syadetat prathamadhydye praminadayah rthah uddista 
yathoddefam ca sajatiyavyavrtti laksaneto’dhigatth tatkima- 
paramavagigyate yadartham dvitiyidhyayah Srabbyate. 

® (i) sjiiinatimiradamanim paradamanimh Nydyamaiijarim 

rucirém/ 
prasavitre prabhavitre vidyitarave namogurave//— 
Nydyokasika—Beginning verse 3, 

(ii) crricas of the Bibar Research Society, Vol. sli, Pt. 4, 


® JBRS. Vol. xxxvi, Pts, 1-2. p. 68, 
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From the fragments quoted by Dr. Jetly in his 
article, it is clear that Aniruddha not only explained 
the various lines of the three works quite lucidly, but 
also pointed out their weaknesses at various places and 
had given his own better explanations. For instance, 
the Tdtparya says in one place~-‘bhavatu vd sath yogajam 
Jaana. Aniruddha gives a very good explanation why 
Vicaspati was led to accept this view. He supplies 
the link—‘Ma#jaribhangam  pafyannaha. Naturally, 
Viacaspati’s acceptance of the ‘sathyogajarh jndnarh’ 
at this place was only to support the Maiyari, the 
work of his Vidyaguru. 

No doubt, as pointed out by Dr. Jetly, on the 
basis of the available material we may place Anirud- 

Aniruddha livea 24 between V4caspati and Udayana. 
in the 2nd half of But as Jfanagri and Ratnakirti do not 
the lth century anpear to have made any reference 
au to Aniruddha, I have placed him 
after these two Bauddha scholars and prior to Uda- 
yana, that is,in the beginning of the second half of 
the 11th century A.D. 


PRE-GANGESA AUTHORS 


There are many more authors whose views have 
been referred to, or even quoted in the Tattva- 
tintimapi by Ganhgesa Upadhyaya. But we do not 
know anything about them. Even Gangeéga 
could not give their names. He has mentioned 
them as anye, pare, apare, pravicah, samprad: yavidab, 
navydh, dcaryacaranch, ekadesinah, itare, navindh, kecit, 
ye, atinavinah, sampradéyah, and so on. Amongst 
those whom he has mentioned by name and about 
whom we know a little, the following may be 
mentioned : 


1 Page 373 line 10. 
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42, SRIKARACARYA 
(Earlier than the 11th century) 


Gangesa refers to the view of Srikara according 
to whom, says Gafigega, Jati and Vyakti singly have 
_ no ne te The connection with 
varcterences 10 ST the kriya (the act of doing) is based 
on the 4srayata of the vyakti and 
the limitedness of the jati, like the cow which is 
the karana (instrumental) and the drunya (redness) 
of the cow which is the limitation (avacchedaka) in 
the sentence ‘arunaya ekahany4 gava somam kzsinati’.1 
In other wotds, though there is the svaripa in the 
vyakti, yet there is no Sakti in it.* 

We find some more references to Srikara so far. 
In the Mitcksard of Vijfianegvara on the Yayfavalkya- 
sotpti —‘etenalpadhanavisayatvasn Srikaradibhiruktam 
nirastamiti’.2 Again, in the Asvamivikraya section of 
the Yastiavalkyasmrti,* Vijfianesvara says— tavataivasau 
suddho bhavatiti Srikariciryena vyikhyatam tadidama- 
nupapannam’—from which it seems that Srikara had 
also written a commentary on the above smrti. Lastly, 
we find from the Government pee College, 
Calcutta Manuscript Catalogue’ that Srikaracarya had a 
son named Acirya Cidimani who had written a digest 
(nibandha) called Srdddbadipika. Besides, Srikara and 
his views ate referred to in the Trip dinitinayanam of 
Murari Misra II of the 11th century A. D.® and 
also by Bhavanatha Mishra of the 11th century A. D. 
in his Nayaviveka.? Then he is also quoted by 
Candra of the 11th century in his Nayaratn kara? 


1 Tattvacintdmapi, Sabdakhanda, Jatigaktivada, p. 569. 
§ Kamakhyanatha Tarkavagiéa, p. 570 foot-note. 

2 Pp, 201, Vapa-Sastri Moghe’s edition, Bombay. 

4 p, 229, 

§ Volume II, p. 389, Ms. No. 425. 


® Mahimahopadhyfya Dr. Umesha Mishra—Murdrestyitah 
ea ee of the fifth All India Oriental Conference 
Ppp. - ‘e 


7 Dr. Umesha Mishre—Mimdmsakusumifijali, p. 43. 
* Dr. Umesha Mishra— Mind asdhkum mit jali, p. 44. 
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All these support the view that Srikara lived before 
the llth century A. D. and that he was a Naiyayika, a 
Mimarhsaka and a Dharmagastrin. No other reference 
to this name has been found by me so far. But it 
is not known whether all these refer to the same per- 
son. From the nature of the references it seems that 
these refer to one and the same Srikara, as these 
refer to Mimarhsa and Dharmasastra. But the reference 
found in the Tattvacintamani is about his view on the 
significance of a word (gabdagakti). It may, however, 
be pointed out that almost all the Maithila writers in 
that period were equally authors of Nyaya, Mimiths4 
and Dharmagastra. In fact, it is difficult to be a 
successful Dharmaaastrin without being a Naiyayika 
and a Mimarhsak. So it is not impossible to con- 
clude that all these references relate to one and 
the same Srikara. Assuming the above conclusion 
as correct, we may say that he flourished before 
Vijfianegvara whose date is about the 11th century. 
So Srikara must have lived before the 11th century 
and can be placed in the 10th century. 


43. SRI-VATSA 
(itth Century A. D.) 


We have found no other reference to Sri-Vatsa 

except those found in the Parifuddhi of Udayana. 

From the verse found in the beginn- 

yreierences to St ing of the second chapter of the 
Parisuddbi.— 


sarnsodhya darsitarasad marukiparip4- 

stikakgtah prathama eva giro gabhirih / 
tatparyato yadadhuna punarudyamo nah 
ri-Vatsa vatsalatayaiva taya tathapi// 


Translation—It is the affection of §ri-Vatsa alone 
which has made me capable of making this fresh effort 
to bring out the meaning of the difficult and deep and 
obscure sense of the text that is, (the Tatparyatikd) of 
the Tikakrt, namely, Vacaspati Misra I, who had 
previously removed the dirts (difficulties) of the well 
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lying in the desert, uncared for and had showa the 
way to the tasteful water. 

It seems that Sri-Vatsa most probably was the 
teacher of Udayana. Udayana quotes his views in 
his Parisuddhi several times from the beginning of the 
second Ahnika of the second chapter onwards. In 
the very beginning! Udayana says—‘atea Sei-Vateah’ 
and then ends with—‘there is n0 over-lapping of the 
meaning between the two Ahnikas’? 

Udayana, while discussing the question of imclud- 
ing Sabda under inference in the apprehension of the 
sense of a sentence, faises a question that it is not 
proper to say that sentences are mere collection of 
words, as sentences also do mot require any associa- 
tion (sangati) in giving their own meaning or depend 
upon, at the same time, any prior and snbsequent 
contradiction. 

In this connection Udayana refers to the view of 
§ri-Vatsa who holds that as there is mo necessity to 
establish mutual conneciion, words or their — 
cannot be a probans in understanding the sense of a 
sentence. To this the reply is that certain sentences 
do indicate the above as in cases like ‘pathakisayim- 
babhiiva’ etc. and it is in this sense that Vacaspati has 
written so in his Tika?. 

Then again, Udayana refers to him in connection 
with the examination of the exact nature of the phy- 
sical organism and says that $ci-vatsa raises here the 
question why this section does not form part of the 
previous section, that is, the section on the examina- 
tion of the Atman, because this section also deals 
with the examination of the Atman and so there is 
mutual relation between the two ?4., 

To this Udayana gives the answer that as it is 
necessaty to examine al] the elements (tattvas) accept- 
ed in the system and since the examination of the 
Atman has been made in the previous section, it is 
now necessary to discuss the nature of the physical 


1 Ms, with the author, p. 924. 

9 iti nahnikayorarthasahkarah, Ms. p. 925. 
§ Vide-Tatparyatiké on II- i, 52. 

“On the Nydyasitra, Ill. i, 27-31. 

§ Ms. p. 1001, 

F. 19 
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ofganism ce pea in the next section. This point 
was not made clear in the Tatparyatika and hence, 
it was necessary to clarify it here. 

Again, towards the end of the second Ahnika 
of chapter three under siitras 61-62, Gotama discusses 
the question of the production of physical organism. 
The Nastika-view is that just as a material image 
(mirti) is made out of sand, stone, concretes, etc. with- 
out depending upon the deeds of the past life, for the 
use of human beings, so the physical organism also 
is produced out of the five elements without depend- 
ing upon the deeds of the past, for the use of human 
beings}. 

Jn this very connection Udayana quotes the view 
of Sri-Vatsa who says that the physical organism is 
produced out of the bates which are prompted to 
form the body by the specific qualities (merit and 
demerit) of the man as the body is capable of 
serving the end of human beings (purusarthakriydsa- 
marthatvat), like a chariot. In thisargument though 
there is no fallacy of ‘satpratipaksa’ (fallacy of parity 
per neutralisation), nor that of anaikantika even, yet 
there is the fallacy of anaikantika with the eternal 
manas, etc., because though these are not prompted 
by the specific qualities of any human being, yet 
these have the capability of purusarthakriya (action 
to achieve the end of human beings). This point 
was not detected by Vicaspati Mishra?. This is what 

ti-Vatsa has said as mentioned by Udayana. How- 
ever, Udayana defends Vacaspati and says that the 
above fallacy can be removed by adding—‘kdryatve 
sati®’ 

Further again, Udayana refers to a question raised 
by Sri-Vatsa regarding the fallacies of parity pet 
eternal and non-eternal.4 Lastly, Udayana refers to 

ri-Vatsa in connection with the ‘Pratijnahani’ (vio- 
lating the proposition) type of clincher and says that 
in order to show that there is no mutual dependence 


1 Nydyashtra, Il. ui. 61, 

2 Also see Tatpary dfikd on II. ii. 61-63. 
3 Ms. p. 1073. 

* Ms. p. 1182, 
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between the various types of clinchers, it has been 
said that similar is the case with Jati (futile rejoinder), 
so there will be no compound.! 

These are the only references to Sri-Vatsa given 
by Udayana in his Parifuddbi. From the nature of 
these references it is evident that Sri-Vatsa also might 
have written a regular commentary on the Nydya- 
Sétra ot the Bhdsya which is notavailable now. There 
is another point in support of this fact that he says — 
‘etenanyatrapindriyadvaitadiprakaranegu sangatiranus- 
andheyeti’, that is, similar explanation isto be given 
in other contexts, like ‘indriyadvaitaids’ 2 

But that he was an important writer cannot be 
denied, otherwise, Udayana would have never men- 
tioned his name. But it is strange that Udayana does 
not refer to him in the first chapter. As he is 
likely to be regarded as the Guru of Udayana he must 
be placed about the end of the 10th or in the beginn- 
ing of the 11th century A. D. 


44. UDAYANACARYA 
(11th century A. D.) 


Udayana is the last representative of the old school 
of NyZya and he may easily be said to be the greatest 
of the thinkers of his period. Almost all the great 
authors mentioned above have been directly connected 
with the tradition of the Nydyasitra of Gotama and 
have written commentary on it, or on its direct or 
indirect commentaries. We have also seen that both 
the orthodox and the non-orthodox Naiyayikas have 
discussed the views of one another and that there is 
a connecting link between the works of the Buddhist 
scholars and the non-Buddhist scholars in the form 
of mutual criticisms. But after Vacaspati Misra I these 
scholars seem to be less enthusiastic in mutual attack. 
This may be either due to the fact that there did not 





1 svaprayojane nuigrahasthdndnim parasparigapekgatvasiica- 
nya jatigvapyetatsamAnamityasamasaprasaktiriti Sri-vatsah—Ms, 
7 


4 * 


* IN. i. 52. 
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flowsish great scholars amongst the Buddhists who could 
waukind continue the old scholastic polemics 
Scholastic polemics 2NY mofe, or that there was very little 
nee ee num left to be done after Vacaspati and 
Paw ane Bama Ratnakirti. It should not be under- 
stood by this remark that the refutation of the non- 
otthedox views did not continue after Vacaspati. 
We shall see that the orthodox scholars did continue 
to cfiticize the Buddhists even later on, though there 
was practically none from the other side to meet 
thetr refutation, justas the views of the Carvakas are 
being criticized even today, without there being any 
Carvaka scholar to give any reply. 
After Wacaspati, the greatest scholar of the old 
school is Udayana. It was he who took the cudgel 
Udayana ave a 2@@inst the Buddhists and gave a final 
final! blow to the Rudi blow to their views and in a way, it is 
dhist views for ever therefore, that we do not hear much 
about these Buddhist scholars after Udayana. It is 
most likely due to this that the credit to putan end to 
the old academic quarrel between the Buddhists and 
the non-Buddhists is given to Udayana. 
By writing a commentary on the Tatparyaika, 
named Nibandha ot Parifaddbi, Udayana is placed in 
is pon 2 the direct line of the commentators 
Natyayika and a om the Nydyashtra of Gotama and 
rs hence he is a Naiyayika. But we shall 
see that he has made most valuable contribution to the 
Vaigesika school of Philosophy and therefore he is a 
great scholar of the Vaigesika school as well. Beside 
contributing directly to the two sister systems of 
out philosophy, Udayana has written two most im- 
portant and. unique works, namely, Nydyakusumanjali 
and atatteaviveka wherein we find marks of his 
jus and original thinking. These two works 
lave been: written from the common standpoint of 
Nyfya and Vaigesika schools. So Udayana can 
easily be called both a Naiyayika and a Vaisgesika. He 
was in fact, one of the greatest philosophers that 
Todia hae produced. His extraordinary genius is 
evinced from every line of his works. 
It may be pointed out here that, no doubt, the two 
schools of NyZya and Vaigesika flourished separately 
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and independent of each other from the very beginn- 
ing, but it is also a fact which cannot 
be gaimsaid that they had inter- 
relations on many problems.) The 
credit, however, to combine these two schools for 
the first time into a joint or syncretic 
school is traditionally given to Uda- 
yana. This is clear from the fact that 
Udayana has freely syncretized the characteristic doc- 
tries of ofte school with those of the other. For 
example, it is well known that the Vaisesikas do noe 
admit Upamana and Sabda as distinct praminas* bet 
Udayana, as a Naiya’yika, proves that their separate 
character cannot be denied. Again, it may be pointed 
out that the Vaidesikas include dream-cognitions under 
anubhava and so distinct from smpti (remembrance),é 
while the Naiydyikas hold that dream-cognition is 
not anubhava. Though there are somewhat confused 
opinions on this topic amongst the Naiyayikas,> yet 
the prevailing view of the Naiyayikas is that drearh- 
cognition is not aubhave, but it is a kind of sarti. 
Udayana, being both a Naiyayika and a Vaigesika, 
holds that it should be accepted as anubhava® Thus, 
it seeme that Udayana has made a sort of compromise 
between the two schools. 


Inter-relation bet- 
ween two schools 


Udayana_ combin- 
ed the two Schools 


1 Vide—(1) manasa$cendriyabhavat tanna vacyam laksan4ntaramiti 
tantrantarasamacaricca-Nydyabhasya, 1.1.4; tantrantare mana indri- 
yamiti pathyate—Nydyapartiska, 1.1. 4; astyanyadap: dravyagunakar- 
masdmanyaviéesasamavayah prameyam—Noydyobbigya, 1.1. 9; 
purvasam yogapradhvarhéaduttarasam yogotpatterityadi Vaide- 
gike ’vaseyam-Parifuddhi, Ms. Fol. 1092 and 1121 with the author; 
Rirandvali, p. 36 Mm. Vindhyeéshwar: Prasad’s edition, Banaras. 

(it) Umesha Mishra—Cenception of Matter according to .Nydya- 
Vaigesika, pp. 37-50. 

* Térkikaraksa, p. 56. Reprint from the Pandit. 

® Nydyakusumaijal, I. 12. pp. 443—50. Bibliotheca Indica 
edition. 

§ Vaissika-sitra, IX, is. 7; Padarthadbarmasatgraha, p. 546, 
Chowkhamba Banaras edition; smftireva patiyasl ye vadanti te 
mighamanaso’nukampaniyah, Kirasdvalf, p. 278; Umesha Mishra 
—Dream Theory in Indian Thought, pp. 273-80. 

5 Umesha Mishta, Dress Fheory iw Indian Thought, pp. 273-78. 
eed tasmidénubheve evdsau svikactavyah—Nydyshkacame@yali, p. 
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Again, it is traditionally held that Gangega Upa- 
dhyaya is the founder of the Neo-Nyaya school. 
Udayana and Gan- But a careful study of the works 
gesa founders of the of Udayana shows that the metho- 
Neo-Nyaya School dology of the Neo-Nyaya school had 
actually started even at the time of Udayana. 
In fact, the term Neo or Navya is a relative one. 
Any one may be called Navya with reference to 
some sefliior author. Thus, Gangega himself has used 
the term Nayya for Sondala UpadhyZya, a great 
Maithila scholar, who lived long before Gangesga 
and after Udayana So says my revered teacher 
Mm. Gopinath Kaviraj, ‘Personally I am disposed 
to believe that the distinction between the old and 
the new school in the history of Nyadya Philosophy 
dates from after Udayana and Sridhara”.2 

Udayana, like so many authors of old, has not given 
any direct hint as to the part of the country where 

he flourished. He was for some time 
ues native believed to have lived in Bengal and 
by some over enthusiastic Bengali 

was even identified with one Udayana Bhadudi.2 But 
this is not correct. We find that Udayana has made 
ironical remarks against the Gauda (that is, Bengali) 
Mirnathsakas who did not know even to pronounce 
vedic accents correctly and pronounced the lines of 
Manu with Vedic accents and also who pronounced 
both the letters sa and sa as fa.4 Again, some took him 
as a Southerner. But as is clear from what he says in 
the Bodbasiddhi—‘anyatha tu asimarthyasamvaranartham 
Daksinatyasya svadesgabhasaya pratyavatisthamanasya’, 


1 Tattvacintamasi, Sabdakhanda, Vidhivada, p. 276, Bibliotheca 
Indica edition. 

® Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Studies, Vol. VW. p. 200. 

* Introduction to the Atmatativaviveka by Mm. G. N. Kaviraj, 
p- 5 and also Introduction to the Kiranavalt by Mm. Vindhyeshwari 
Prasad, p. 22. : 

€ Vide—bhavati hi Vedinukarena pathyam&nesu manvadivak- 
yesu apaurugeyatvabhimainino Gauda-Mimamsakasyarthaniéca- 
yah-Nyiya-kusumafjali, p.466, Bibliotheca Indica edition; Yatha 
Sagayoh favyavahirah Gaudinim, Parifuddbi, Ms. Fol. 812. 

8 Nyiyavarttika-Bhimika by Mm. Vindhyeshwari Prasad, Bena- 
res edition, p. 152. ; 
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etc.,) it is clear that he cannot be a Southerner. All 
these assumptions have been now totally rejected 
unanimously by scholars all over the world and the 
view that Udayana was an inhabitant of Mithila is 
accepted beyond doubt. 

Accotding to the tradition current in Mithila, 
Udayana lived in a village named ‘Karion’ in the Samas- 
tipur Sub-Division, District Darbhanga. The ruins 
of the Caupadi (Catuspath?) where Udayana lived and 
taught are still looked upon with great sanctity and 
respect by all. People even today take out a little 
clay from those ruins to make chalk-sticks for the 
aksaradrambha ceremony of their children as a symbol 
of Udayana’s blessings. 

From the internal evidences as gleaned from his 
wotks, we may say that he flourished where paddy grew 

Internal evidences 1 abundance and agriculturists started 
about Udayana’s be- their ploughing from the month of 
ee ae Magha. He says—ploughing of the 
fields in the month of Magha is extremely beneficial 
for having a good harvest of paddy (suvarnamayam 
phalamadhatte).2 This indicates the Maithila custom 
of starting ploughing from the Paicami tithi in the 
bright half of the month of Magha which is therefore, 
called Sira-Pziicami, meaning hala-Paticami, that is, the 
day from which ploughing starts a fresh with due 
ceremony to the plough. 

Besides, he uses certain Maithili words and expres- 
sions in his works which may also give weight to his 
being a Maithila. He uses the word semana, meaning 
‘soup,’? Sakasipau pacati (cooks vegetables of the class 
of Saka and soup; sakasupau-dandn pacati (cooks Saka, 
soup and boiled rice).4 Further, his reference to 
the cultivation of paddy grains® and his knowledge 
of the Tantric use of pigeon-meat sprinkled with 
water coloured with turmeric and burnt in the fire 


1 Ms. p.721n possession of the Ganganatha Jha Research 
Institute, Allahabad. 


® Parifuddh, p. 355 Bibliotheca Indica edition, 
® Kesumdtjali, Stavaka V. p. 150. 

* Kusweedajali, Stavaka V. p. 153. 

® Parifuddbi, p. 40. 
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of turmeric causing immediate death, ail these show 
that he lived in Mithii where these conditions 
were prevalent. 
We are not at all in dark as to his exact date. He 
Date of Udayana. has saidat the end of his Laksandvali— 
tatkambarinkapramitesvatitesu gakantatah/ 
varsesiidayanagcakre subodhim laksanavalim/{ 


Translatron—Udayana composed the Laksagdvali, a 
booklet on the definitions of some of the terms of 
Vaigesika school, which can be easily grasped, after 
the gaka era 906 had expired. 

This makes it quite clear that Udayana was livia 
in 906 gaka era, that is, 984 A.D. when he completed 
his booklet, the Laksandval/7i. Professor Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharyya, however, holds that this 
date ‘conflicts with all evidences about Udayana and 
must be tejected’.* He, therefore, suggests that the 
reading of the above quoted verse should be sarkasva- 
rénka which gives 976 aka era==1054 A. D., the year 
when the Laksandvali was composed. 

In this connection we should consider the internal 
evidences found inhis works as well. Udayana quotes 
and refersto Ratnakirti,? Prajakaragupta,‘ Jaanagri® 
OF these, Jaanagriand his disciple Ratnakirti are the 
latest Buddhist scholars both of whom are placed in 
the 11th century A.D. So Udayana must have lived 
after these scholars or must have been at least their 
juniot contemporary. Now, it is to be considered that 
even taking for granted that Ratnakirti ended his 
literary activity about 1025 A. D., as Professor Dinesh 

ra Bhattacharyya says,” Udayana could not have 


1 Kusumat jali, Stavaka I, p. 137. 


8 Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. TI, pp. 
353-56. 


§ Atmatattvaviveka, pp. 344-45 as interpreted by Sankara 
Mishrain his Ka/palata. 

‘4 Atmatattvaviveka, pp. 344-45, Kiranavali, p. 146. 

5 Aimatattvaviveka, pp. 33-34, 37, Jivinanda Vidyasigara’s 
edition, Calcutta. 

* Umesha Mishra—History of Indian Philosophy, Vol, 1,p. 488. 

? ga of the Gangenatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. II. 
p. 356. 
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written any of his works before 1040 A. D. He 
therefore, further suggests that Udayana should have 
written his Lzksandval7 in 1054 A.D. His entire 
argument is based on the Tibetan evidence. 

To the above we may, however, say that difference 
between Prof. Bhattacharyya’s suggested date and 
the traditional date is only 69 years. In the light 
of this small difference a question may be asked 
here how can we be so accurate even about the 
Tibetan evidence as against the traditional and 
literary evidences? Moreover, in such cases a diffe- 
rence of 69 years only is not worth considering in the 
face of the traditional literary evidence found in the 
work itself. The Tibetan evidence upon which Prof. 
Bhattacharyya has based his arguments 1tself can be 
pushed 69 years back. 

To me it appears that they were contem»oraries 
and the Buddhist scholars had propounded their views 
earlier. It may be said with some confidence that 
in those old days the Buddhists and the non-Buddhists 
both were very eager to crticize one another’s views 
whenever they could find an opportunity. It is well- 
known that Jfidnagri and Ratnakirti were reputed 
Buddhist philosophers of that time and so the non- 
Buddhists must have been ever in the look-out of the 
fresh contributions of the Buddhists on philosophical 
eee in order to criticize them immediately. We 

now that the most important problem of that period 
was relating to the Atman, I¢vara and Sarvajna. Uda- 
yana, therefore, must have known the Buddhist views 
earlier and must have taken steps to refute them in 
his works, may be even in their very life time. Hence, 
it is not at all necessary to hold the view that Udayana 
referred to the Buddhist views long after their death. 
There are so many instances in our literature where 
mutual references of different contemporary authors 
are found in their works. So Ido not see any reason 
to accept {Prof. Bhattacharyya’s suggestion. I there- 
fore, hold that Udayana lived towards the end of the 
10th and the beginning of the 11th century A. D. 

From the respectful and kind references to 
§ri-Vatsa it is just probable that the latter was 
Udayana’s Vidyagura. He has referred to §ri-Vatsa’s 

F, 20 
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views very often almost on every debatable problem 
_ ... in his Parisuddbi2 Besides, a hase 
Udayana'svidya- sives a very clear suggestion about 
guru. c A j a ’ 
; his relation with Sri-Vatsa in a verse 
at the beginning of the second Adhyaya of his 
Parifuddhi which has already been quoted above— 


sarhgodhya darSitarasé marukiiparipa- 

stikakytah prathama eva giro gabhirah / 

tatparyato yadadhuna punarudyamo nah 
tivatsa vatsalatayaiva taya tathapi // 

Translation—The meaning of the verse is some- 
thing like this—It is the affection of Sri-Vatsa alone 
which has made me capable of making this fresh 
effort to bring out the meaning of the difficult and 
deep sense of the text (that is, the Tatparyatika) of the 
Tikakyt, namely, Vacaspati Mishra I, who had pre- 
viously removed the dirts (difficulties) of the well 
lying in the desert uncared for and had shown the 
way to the tasteful water. 

This last line of his reference to Srivatsa seems to 
be similar to the last line of the Nydyakusumaijali— 
‘kale karunika tvayaiva kppayd te bhavaniya narab’. 

That Udayana was a staunch orthodox Brahmana 
may also be proved from his frequent use of the term— 

e. dattajalaiyalipb—meaning, to which the 
staunch Brahmapa.  14S8t Offering of water by the cavity 
formed by folding and joining the 

open hands together has bzen made. In other words, 
it means that when a man is dead he is offered the 
last water by his relations. In the contexts it means 
that the arguments used by the opponent have put 
an end to the entire problem’. His reference to the 
practice of putting on red turban upon the head by 
the gtviks—‘Lauhityavigistamusnisam vidhiyate’® may 
also be pointed out tohis being a staunch orthodox 
Brahmana. Again, he says that it is not only from 
the Agama that we decide what action is meritorious 
and what not, but also from the consistent and 


1 Vide. Ms., pp. 923-24 end of Nydyas®tra, II. i and beginning 
of UI. ii; 1001, 1073, 1182, 1197, 


® Parifuddbi, p. 160; KiraséveH, pp. 117, 202, 524. 
* Pariladdbi, p. 273. 
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uncensured customs prevalent in the locality amongst 
the cultured class of people. This also may be 
adduced in support of his being a very staunch 
orthodox Brahmana.! 

Again, his statements that there are persons who 
do not perform all the religious (Vaidiki) ceremonies 
beginning with the Garbhddbana and ending with the 
performance of funeral rites, that they do not observe 
the practice of touchability or untouchability, that 
they do not perform the expiatory rites by taking 
bath, etc. when they transgress the rules of Dharma- 
$astra2 show that he cannot but be an orthodox 
Brahmana. 

Mm. Gopinath Kaviraj holds that Udayana was a 
Saiva.s Perhaps this opinion may be based mainly on 
Udayana’s sampra- Udayana’s reference to ‘Pinaki’ in the 
anys: beginning of the second Adhyiaya of 
the Parifuddhit and also to his general approach to 
the problems of philosophy as is evinced in the 
Nydyakusuntaijal: and also in the Atmatattvaviveka. 
But it may be pointed out at this place that Mithila 
has never been a rigid Simpradjyika place in the sense 

; _._ it is understood these days, nor has 
in nmpradayikat’ there been any movement of any cult 

even ,in the past. No doubt, it is a 

Sakta province and Sakti is worshipped throughout 
Mithila with great devotion and in true spirit. 
But it is to be kept in mind that the inhabitants 
af Mithila never have any narrow feeling towards 
aivaism or Vaisnavaism; rather the Maithilas 

have been worshipping Sakti, Siva and Visnu toge- 
ther with equal respect even in their daily worship. 
They, as a mark of their being the followers of 
Maithilas are Saktas, the Trinity, put on their forehead 
faivas and Vaisnavas drdbva-puidra with sandal paste (Sti- 
also at the same time. Khanda) as amatk of their being 


1 Parifuddhi, p. 279. 
* Atmatattoaviveka, p. 121, Jivinanda Vidyasagara’s edition, 
Calcutta. 
® Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. Ill, p. 112. 
* apakgapétine vigvagajfidnadhvantaghatine/ 
namab sarvadaranyaya pramanaya Pirdkine]/ 
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Vaisnavas, Bhasmta over the ‘irdhva-pundra’ as a 
mark of their being Saivas and red-t:/aka (a round 
mark put between the two eye-brows or on the fore- 
head with red candana paste) as a matk of their being 
a Sakta. Thus, all Maithilas are at the same time a 
Sakta, a Saiva and a Vaisnava. From all this it is 
clear that Udayana cannot be called a,Saiva alone, 
or a Vaisnava alone, or even a Siakta alone. 
Conception of Even being so, a Maithila calls him- 
Vaignawaism in Mithi- self a ‘Vaisnava’ only when due to 
: some physical inability, he cannot 
partake in the distribution of the prasdda of the 
Goddess. But even then he is the worshipper and 
follower of all the three deities. 

As regards his personal history we are aware only 
of two events of his life which have traditionally come 

down to us. Once, he badly defeated 
Personal history  Sri-Hira, the father of Sri-Harsa, the 
well-known author of the Nassa- 
dhacaritam in an academic discussion. Sri-Hira himself 
could not take the revenge, but asked his son Sri- 
Harsa, at the time of his death, to take vengeance 
upon Udayana. Sri-Harsa also failed to fulfil the 
last desire of his father. But he did not spare Uda- 
yana. It is believed that he criticized Udayana’s 
views in his well-known work, the Khandanakhanda- 
khadya very often But after a careful study of these 
ontexts, it appears to me that being a Vaitandika 
Sri-Harsa has criticized the Nyaya, Vaigesika, Mi- 
maths4 and Bauddha views in his work. He has 
not given any hint to prove that the criticism against 
the views of Udayana is in the revengeful spirit. He 
has not gone beyond the standpoint of a Vaitandika 
in all these criticisms. So I do not see any justi- 
fication in levelling any charge at Sri-Harsa on that 
account. . 

There is another tradition. Once Udayana, while 
establishing the existence of Igvara, had caused the 
death of a Bauddha. Afterwards he was asked by his 
friends and followers to proceed to the Purusottanta- 


1 Vide—pp. 78, 369-70, 561, 663, 687. E. J. Lazarus & Co., 
Banaras edition. 
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ksetra where Igvara is found in the incarnation of the 
Buddha to perform expiation for causing death of 
a Bauddha. It is said that he went to Jagannitha 
Puri and remained there in the temple for three days 
and nights prostrated and meditating upon the God 
in order to have His blessings and condonation 
for his crime. The God did not appear before 
him. At this negligence or inattentiveness of the 
God Udayana became awfully enraged and in a 
revengeful tone uttered the following verse — 


aigvaryamadamatto’si mamavajfidya vattase / 
punar Bauddhe samayate madadhina tava sthitih// 


Translation—O God (I$vara) ! (I have been here 
for the last three days and nights and) you have treated 
me with contempt (by not appearing before me), 
because of your being proud of your position. 
(But you must remember that history repeats itself 
and) again, the Bauddhas will flourish in the country 
(in the next cycle and will criticize your very exis- 
tence as Igvara and then) your existence will certainly 
depend upon me (as one who proves the existence 
of Igvara against the onslaught of the Bauddhas). 

After this it is said that the Baudhavatara Jgvara 
appeared before him and told him to proceed to 
Kasi which is the only place where such expiation is 
possible and then Udayana came to Kasi and passed 
his days there. 

There is a third story about him. Once when 
he was discussing certain problem against the Bud- 
dhists, the latter objected to some of Udayana’s 
arguments and demanded proof for them. At this 
there was a bold utterance of Udayana (praudhokti)— 

vayamiha padavidyim tarkaminviksikim va 

yadi pathi vipathe va vartayamah sa panthah / 

udayati digi yasyam bhanuman saiva pirva 

nahi ‘taranirudite dik parddhinavrttih // 

Translation—Whatever reason, right or wrong, I 
advance (on any topic) in ‘Padavidya’ (Vyakarana— 
Grammar, or may mean even Mimirhsa as it discus- 
ses the puriry or otherwise of words), “Tarka’ (Nya 
—logic or Vaigesika) and ‘Anviksiki’ (Aumavidya), is 
to be accepted as valid. It is well-known that the 
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eastern direction is that towards which the sun rises 
and there remains no doubt about the knowledge of 
a particular direction when the sun has risen. There 
is, no doubt, a g/esa in this verse having the two 
meanings—Udayana and the Sun. 
The last point regarding Udayana’s contribution 
to philosophy is his attitude towards the systems of 
; Philosophy in India. In the last sec- 
dennetie A asatica tion of his Atmatattaviveka Udayana 
an (pbilbophy: has emphasized the idea of synthetic 
gradation amongst the various schools, both Niastika 
and Astika, towards the realization of the highest 
goal of philosophy in India, where the school of 
Advaita is the ultimate end, while other schools even 
including the Carvika system represent the lower 
stages! This is indeed an unique contribution to 
philosophy which has been also advocated by later 
scholars like Sarvajfidtamuni in his Sasksepasariraka, 
Madhusidana Sarasvatiin his Prasthinabheda,? Vijfia- 
nabhiksu in his Introduction to the Sdakhbyaprava- 
tanabhasya.® 
Lastly, it may also be pointed out that Udayana 
sometimes referred to himself as Udayzkara also as 
it is found in the line—‘Idamudayakarena nyayaloka- 
gamanim vyatihatimavadhiya vyafijitam | vartma 
mukteh’.4 This had led some to wrongly identify 
Udayana with Uddyotakara, the author of the Nydya- 
varttika which is sheer impossible.5 


Works or UDAYANA 


Before we come to examine the works of Udayana 
‘ in details, particularly, his two most 
Probable circums- P 
tances which led him unique works, namely, Atmatativa- 
to wnte on Atman yiyekgand Nydyakusumanjali, we should 
and Iivarm : 
try to under-stand what circumstances 





1 Atmatattvaviveka, pp. 130-32, Jivananda Vidyasagar’sediticn. 

5 Puspadanta’s Sivamabimnabstotra, verse 7, 

® Also vide—Umesha Mishra—Synthetic gradation in Indian 
philosophy, Allahabad University Studies, Vol. 1. 

6 Armatattvaviveka, tast lines. 


® Introduction to the Nydyakssumdtjali by Mm. Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankara, p. 10. 
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might have led Udayana to devote so much emphasis 
on these two fativas, namely, Atman and Igvara. 

Even in our earliest records references to views 
denying the independent and. separate existence of 

Conception of Atman are not wanting. It is difficult 
Atman in various sys’ to say that there was no section 
mind of people who had not even heard of 
Atman. Even the Carvakas, who believed only in 
unconscious matter and its products, did not deny 
the existence of Atman. According to them Atman 
is either the physical organism, or the physical sense- 
organ, or Prana, or Manas and so on. 

According to the earlier Buddhists, particularly, 
the Puggalavadins consisting of Vajjiputtakas, Sam- 
mitiyas and some others, there exists a personal 
entity, called Soul, as a perduring immortal essence 
in man. It transmigrates from this world to the 
other and from there to this world again.!_ Though the 
later Bauddhas denied categorically the independent 
existence of Atman, yet formerly they did accept it 
in some form or other. 

Again, according to the Pirva-Mimirhs4 school, 
undoubtedly, there exists an independent and separate 
entity called Atman,? but it seems, as has been pointed 
out by Kumirila himself, that people do not become 
quite convinced about its existence and it is, therefore, 
that Kumfrila has asked them to study Vedanta in order 
to get their doubts removed and be fully and firmly 
assured of the existence of Atman.? 

But, however, it cannot be the attitude of the 
Mimirhnsakas, nor even that of the Carvakas which 
might have led Udayana to write an independent 
treatise to prove the independent and separate 
existence of Atman, for they did believe in its 





4 Umesha Mishra—History of Indian Philosophy, Vel. 1, 
pp. 364-65. 


’ Slokavirttika, Atmavida. 
* ityaha nastikyanirakarignu- 
ritmastitim bhigya-kfdatra yuktya/ 
dfdhattvametadvigayafca bodhah 
prayati Veddotanisevanens//—Slokavirttika, Atmavida, 
Verse 148, 
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existence in some from or other and did not ever 
make any effort to organise any active and forcible 
propaganda against its existence. It was really due 
to the most unhealthy. propaganda of the Buddhists 
against the existence of Merue as generally understood 
that might have compelled Udayana to give a final 
blow to the Buddhist thoughts by writing his work, 
called Avtmatattvaviveka, also known as Bauddhadhikara 
(a discourse concerned with the Buddhists) or 
Bauddhadhikkara (reproach to the Buddhists) the name 
which supports my view. 
. Even earlier the author of the Nydyasa#tra and its 
commentators have discussed the problem and have 
retuted the Buddhist views on this topic. But no 
such attempt was ever made prior to Udayana to 
write a treatise exclusively on the existence of Atman. 
Here in this work the author has divided and dis- 
cussed the whole question under four 
ene (Piet Gucussed in different heads, as the Buddhists hold, 
namely, Ksapzabbanga, that is, every- 
thing is momentary, Bihydérthabhanga, that is, there 
does not exist any external reality (this is from 
the Yogicdra point of view), Gupagupibhedabhanga, 
that is, a substance is not different from the mere 
collocation of its attributes and Axupalambha, that 
is, the world is nothing but void. These four are the 
problems which prevent the existence of Atman as it 
is ordinarily accepted in common parlance, according 
to Udayana. So he divides the work under these four 
sections and refutes them one by one boldly—‘tatra 
badhakam bhavadatmani’—etc.1 After having fully 
refuted the Buddhist arguments Udayana has given 
his own clear proofs in support of the existence 
of the Atman in the fifth section of the book, which 
again, ultimately, ends in giving sufficient proof 
in support of the synthetic gradation existing in 
the realization of the Ultimate Truth. 
One thing must be pointed out at this place which 
Ihave already made clear even before? that considering 
Idea of synthesis the synthetic gradation which is the 
in philosophy. very heart of Indian philosophy 


1 Atmatattoaviveka, p. 1. 
* Introduction to History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1. 
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towards the realization of the ultimate truth, the 
earliest, the most undeveloped crudest stage of the 
growth of philosophical thought in India, like the 
similar growth of the intellect of a human being, 
we cannot expect more than what has been said by 
Indian Materialists, called Carvakas. It is at the stage 
of Ny4ya and Vaigesika alone that the sa¢ aspect of the 
Atman as an independent substance quite apart from 
the other substances is to be proved. Representing 
the commonsense point of view we do not expect 
more on this point at the very outset from the 
NaiyfZyikas. But it is something more than what 
the position of Nyaya would allow that Udayana 
has gone beyond his scope and has traced the entire 
path of Self-realization and has disclosed more 
about the nature of the Atman in his works. But 
it must be made clear that Udayana has even then 
been firm in his idea about the ultimate end of Nyi- 
ya Sastra according to which the total annihilation of 
the twentyone kinds of pain is the nature of its ulti- 
mate goal.! 

There is no other work on the subject so far known 
to me in our philosophical literature which so strongly 
has refuted all the main theories of the Buddhists 
against the existence of the Atman as an independent 
and separate entity. 

Having proved with great success the existence of 
an eternal, independent and separate Atman, Udayana 

proceeds to discuss another similar 
Independent and most important topic, namely, the 
Teese © Sxistence oF existence of Igvara. The author of 

the Nydyasitra has said that since 
the Atman is proved to be eternal (nitya), rebirth 
or existence of the Atman even after death does 
not require any proof® By rebirth is meant the 
abandoning of the previous organism and taking up 
of another by the eternal Jivitman. Atman continues 
to be the same in both the organisms and it is 
not ever serbian fore It is the old and shattered 
body which is destroyed and then a fresh one is 


1 Atmatativaviveka, p. 128, Calcutta edition, 
1 Nyayashira, TV. i, 10. 
F, 21 
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constituted in another birth. This leads the philoso- 
phers to discuss a very important question about 
the cause of a production. Im other words, the 
philosophers discuss the problem of the most efficient 
cause of any production, ot even of the universe. 
The most natural view on the 
win of Cau- Guestion of causality is that every 
thing happens in the universe by its 
very nature (sva-bhava) and that there is no cause 
nor is there any necessity of postula- 
ting the existence of any cause for any 
production. This is called Sya-bhavavdda. This theory 
does not give any chance to reasoning. It is not proper 
to expect any other reasonable theory at the very 
outset of out knowledge. This is indeed the cradle 
of our thought process. Hence this view is more 
ot less associated with the school of Lokdayatikas or 
Carvakas which represents the crudest form of think- 
ing. At this stage everything happens by its very 
nature. As such the question of Causality does not 
atise at this stage. Appeal to Natwre is the only 
criterion of this stage. 

But when we grow a little wiser, we find that we 
can admit some reasoning to explain the natural 
phenomena. Thus, the theory of Causality comes 
in at a somewhat later stage. No doubt, reasonings 
are adduced and causes are found to explain pheno- 
mena of the universe to a certain extent, but again, 
there comes a stage when we, and even the great scien- 
tists, have to stop our enquiry into the mysteries of 
the universe and cry in despair that ‘i# is so’ simply 
because it is its very natute. This is also nothing 
but Sva-bhdvavdda, though of an advanced type. 

In ordinary sense there is no end to our knowledge. 
It goes on growing till we reach the highest goal 
of life and philosophy, which is identical with 


§va-bhavavada. 


1 Really speaking, the Atman never abandons nor takes up 
any organism. When due to the natural functioning of the Pra- 
kgti a physical organism is formed then the ever existing and all- 

ervasive eternal Atman becomes manifested in that organism, 

hen due to the functioning of the energetic force the same 
organism becomes disrupted, then the Atman ceases to manifest 
in it. In fact, this is the meaning of ‘birth’ and ‘death’. 
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Piarpajttana’ Prior to that there are several stages 

Various materiahs. With different views which lead to 
tic theories regard- various theories which also deny, 
mg Caveat: in a way, higher reasoning. For 
instance, they are Kdlavdda, Niyativada, Yadyecha- 
vada, Bhitavéda and Purusavada, or Isvaravada® These 
views are very old and are found mentioned even in 
the Mahabharata, Puranas and in later literature, Astika 
and Nastika.3 Gotama in his Nydyasatra* also discusses 
many of these views. A very brief idea of these is 
necessary at this stage in order to trace the gradual 
growth of the ¢heory of Causakty and place of Isvara 
in our schools. 

These are undoubtedly very old views about 
Causality. Even coming to the Nydyasditras as referred 
to above we find that some more views 
are added to those already mentioned. 
Thus, it is said there that there are individual or uni- 
versal production from abhdva—Void.5 This naturally 
has become associated with the later Sinyavada of 
the Buddhist school. It must be pointed out here 
that this abhdvavada is much older than the later Sainya- 
vada, but as there is some similarity between the two, 
scholars have associated it with the modern Sinya- 
vada school. Further, it is said that Ivara is the cause 
of the universe. This is the same as 
is found in the Svetgfvatara’ and also 
in the Mabcbharata,® where it is made clear that the 
non-conscious Jiva is not the master of its own _plea- 
sure and pain. It is through the agency of Igvara 
that one goes to heaven or to hell— 

ajfio janturanisoyamatmanah sukhaduhkhayoh 

I§varaprerito gacchet svargam va gvabhrameva va. 

Viacaspati Mishra also makes a reference to it m 
his Tatparyatikad.® This view appears to be much 


Abhavawada 


Iévaravada 





1 Satyam jfianamh enantamh Brahma—Tasttiriya Upanigad, 11.1. 
® Svetdfvatare Ubanisad, 1. 2. 

® Princess of Sarasvatt Bhavana Studies, Vol. 11, pp. 98—111. 
IV. i. 14-43, 5 Nya yashtra, IV. i. 14. 

® Nydyashira, IV. i. 19. Tl, 2. 

* Vanaparva, xxx. 28, 

* PP. 604-605. Chowkhamba Banaras edition. 
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more popular. This may be said to be the underlying 
idea in the following verse also— 

janami dharmarh na ca me pravrttir- 

janamyadharmam na ca me nivrttih / 
el Hysikega hydi sthitena 
yatha niyuktosmi tatha karomi // 

Translation—O Hysikega! the Jiva says, I know 
what is dharma (duty), but I cannot move towards 
it; similarly, I know what is adharma (not to be per- 
formed), but I cannot refrain from it (in other words, 
I am totally paridhina and have no freedom at all to 
do or not to do anything). You, my Lord! dwell 
in my heart and I do as you guide me. 

Again, the same idea is found in the Bhagavadgita!— 

Tgvarah sarvabhitandth hrddege’rjuna tisthati / 

bhramayan sarvabhitani yantraridhani miayaya// 

Translatios—O Arjuna! the Lord Himself says, 
Tévara dwells in the heart of all beings. Like a doll 
placed on some machine through the agency of His 
Maya, He makes all beings move. 

It is also mentioned in the Mahabodbijataka— 

Issaro savvalokassa sace kappeti jivitam etc.2 and 
also in the Buddbacarita of Agvaghosa.2 In the Bud- 
dhist work this view has been mentioned as upheld 
by others. 

Then again, Gotama refers to the view that 
bhava-padarthas (objects having existence) are produced 

without any cause (nirnimittatah). 

Nimimittavida. This is also, most likely, an aspect 

of the Sva-bhavavada itself as it seems 

from the lines of the Svetéfvatara. This view is also 

found in the S#sruta,* the Buddbacarita’ and also in the 
Gommajasdra of Acarya Nemicandra ° 

Again, we find that Gotama mentions a view 
that everything of the universe is non-eternal and is 
produced and destroyed. That is, 
nothing exists before the production 
and after the destruction. So everything is non- 
eternal (anitya).? 


1 XVIII. 61. § Jateka, Vol.5. * IX. 53, 
4 §arirasthana, I. 11. § TX, 52, * Verse 883. 
’ Nyévashtra, IV. i, 26, 
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There is another extremist view that everything 
is eternal, as the five ‘bh#tas’? which constitute the 
universe are eternal! Hence, there is 
no need of any cause or effect. So 
from the above we find that there are some who accept 
the theory of Causality, while others totally deny it. 

All non-believers All the views which reject the theory 
are closely connected. of causality are closely connected. 

According to Sankarananda, a commentator on the 

vetafvatara, thete appears a sort of gradation between 
some of these views. Thus, he says in his Dipika? 
that the Paramdanuvada of the Nyaya and Vaigesika, 
in support of the causality of the universe is a very 
cumbrous process and, therefore, it 
is better to have Ka/aas the cause 
of the creation. Sankaracdrya, in his BAdgya on the 
upanisad, age Kala as the cause which brings 
change in all the bh#tas.3 

Some, however, take this Ka/a as Ifvara.4 But as 
Kala cannot do anything without the immanent nature 
of a thing Saher it is replaced by the Sva-bhava- 
vada. But, again, it has been found that the latter it- 
self cannot do anything without myati, meaning, &ar- 
man of the type of merit and demerit,5 
so Niyativdda should be accepted as 
the cause of the universe. Niyati has been explained 
by Dalhana as merit and demerit themselves (pirva- 
janmarjitau dharmadharmau niyatih). This also must 
be pointed out here that siyati identified with adrsta 
has not been objected to by the orthodox schools; 
hence, it seems that in this context the word siyati 
has been used in the sense of mere chanceand so,it has 
been objected to by the orthodox and rejected. 

Yadpecha has been used in the sense of mere coin- 
cidence (Akasmikapraptih). Another view is that the 
bbatas, namely, Akaga, Vayu, etc., 
singly or collectively, are the cause 


Sarvanityavada 


Kalavada 


Niyativada. 


Yadycchavada. 


of the universe. 


» Nydyasitra, IV. 1. 29. * 1.1. 

® Sarvabhucanath viparinamahetuh—I. 1. 

“ Vide—Dathaga’s commentary on the Sufrutasambiia. 
5 avigamapunyapapalakgagam karma—Safharabhigya. 
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Then Prekyti, May or Avidya have also been accept- 
ed by various schools of thought to be the cause of 
the universe. 

Lastly, we, come to Purusa wh ich has been variously 
explained. Sankaracarya explains it as Visndmdtma. 
a de Sankarananda means by it unattached 

areas (asanga), indifferent (udasina), Con- 
scious and Blissful Atman (cidinanditman). Narayana- 
tirtha, on the other hand, understands by Parasa, Man as. 

These are the various views about the cause of the 
universe from very old time, even prior to the advent 
of the Buddha. Because of some similarity between 
them with the later views they have been associated 
with modern schools and have become the source of 
vatious misunderstandings. 

Gotama also has given the views, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, of some other schools. He says 
that there is a view that every 
production is from Wod (abhava) or 
destruction.! In this very connection we are told of 
a view that Ifvara alone, irrespective of the deeds or 
merit and demerit of the Jiva, is the cause.2 Some, 

Livara and adrsta 282in, hold that no doubt, Iévara is 
as the cause of the the cause of the creation, but only 
sale with the help of the adrsta of the Jivas. 

It is very well known to our scholars that the exis- 
tence of Igvara as an independent and separate entity 
is a very vexed problem in Indian philosophy from 
various angles of vision. Ordinarily what people at 
large understand by Igvara is that He is Omnipresent, 

; Omniscient, Omnipotent, all benevo- 
pconeertion =o lent, all good, all merciful, all holy, 
all divine, a supreme being and the 

creator, ruler and controller of the universe. Though 
all these attributes are found only in the Supreme 
Being called Igvara, yet all these or at least some of 
them are also attributed to lower beings, like a king 
or any other person in power, in accordance with the 
growth and development of the intellect of the person 
using these attributes. In the field of philosophy, 
however, the most important question is about the 


Abhavavada 


2 Nyd yashtra, TV.i.14, ® Nydyashtra, 1V.i.19. 
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cteation of the univetse. Questions are asked: who 
is the creator? How isthe universe created? What 
is the necessity of believing in the existence of a 
conscious agent, like I[gvara, if creation is possible 
without His agency ? and so on. 


We know that the entire universe with all its consti- 
tuents, except the Universal Consciousness, is in 
constant motion. So has been said by the Lord in 
the Bhagavadgita— 


na hi kascit ksanamapi jatu  tisthatyakarmakrt/ 
karyate hyavagah karma sarvah prakptijairgunaih// 
Nothing under heavens remains static even 
for a moment. In reality, it is the 
very nature of organic or inorganic 
matter which constitutes the universe to be cons- 
tantly in successive motion without the help of any 
conscious agent. This is what the Materialists and 
Sainkhya school hold. Similarly, the Mimirhsakas 
having full faith in the ‘theory of Karman’, also think 
that Individual selves (Jivas) have been constantly 
performing actions from time immemorial as a result 
of which the universe comes to exist and help the 
Jivas to reap the fruits of their past deeds. So, it is 
really the deeds of the Jivas which are the causes of 
the creation of the univese. Hence, there is no need 
ne of postulating the existence of any 
ie ay ee conscious agent as the creator of 
the universe. Sabara, Kumirila and 
Prabhakara also have denied the existence of Isvara 
(Purusa) as the creator? of anything even including 
the belief that Igvara is the cause of establishing 
relation between a word and its meaning. 
Then, again, Gotama refers to anold view in his 
Nyayasttra® according to which there is no need of 
postulating the existence of Igvara for creation. 


Causes of creation. 


Vedinta denies the Again, even in Vedanta there are 
agency of Ifvara. views of Bhaskara and others that 
1UI%. 5. 


2 Sabarabhasya on Jaiminlyashira, 1. 1. 4, 527, Prakaraga- 
Pancha, PP. 133-37; | Slokavartika, Sambandhakgepapanhiara, 
verses 41-141, 


# IV.i.19. 
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the universe is the Parinima of Brahman and has 
nothing to do anything with Isvara. 

Vacaspati Mishra in his Tatparyajikd holds that 
in order to reject such a view Gotama asserts that 
Igvara is the cause of universe. We also know that 
even Sajkaricirya, while discussing the causality, 
supports the Parinamavada with the examples of clay 
and jar, milk and curd, gold and ring, etc., though he 
holds that the parinima or the products are all false. 
Riminuja and Gaudiya Vaisnava schools also support 
Parinama. Besidcs the view that {¢vara is the cause 
of creation with the assistance of the deeds of the 
Jivas or without the assistance of their deeds has 
also been variously interpreted from time to time by 
various schools. 

To sum up the above, the points before the 
scholars were: there is no cause; there is no Isvara; 
the universe is the parinima of Brahman; Karman 
alone is the cause of creation; Igvara without the 
assistance of the deeds of Jivas is the cause of uni- 
verse. These were the views which had been con- 
fusing the scholars for a pretty long time and it was, 
therefore, that Udayana felt it necessary to sum up 
all the points mainly from the Ny4ya-point of view 
and write his Nydyakusuminjali. 

Thus, the causality of Nivack has been variously 
discussed and almost all the schools have taken part 
in this. The Buddhists, no doubt, denied the exis- 
tence of Igvara as understood by the Naiyayikas, but 
they, on the other hand, estalished the existence of 
Sarvajtia and wrote treatises on Sarvajiasiddbi. All 
this shows that there was a good ‘deal of confusion 
about Igvara and His agency in creating the universe 
from time immemorial ina way. 

Udayana felta great desideratum for writing a 
book on the existence of Isvara in such a language 
full of devotion, respect, and sympathetic in tune with 
the very nature of Igvara. These may be said to be 
the conditions, which led Udayana to write his Nydya- 
kusuméijali, offering of a handful of flowers in the 
form of Ny4ya to the feet of Igvara. 

The first work which Udayana wrote was the Asma- 
tattvaviveka, also called by scholars of the orthodox 
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school Benxddhadbikkadra, ot Banddhadbikira. It is a 
unique work in the history of Indian Philosophy. It 
eRe has been written in defence of the 
fret work, ”-~=Ss: Otthodox Nyaya position against the 
so-called attacks of the Carvaks and 
the Buddhists in regard to the independent existence 
of the Atman. As has been already pointed out above, 
Udayana has vehemently criticized Buddhist theories 
of Ksanabhanga (theory of Perpetual flux), Bahyartha- 
bhanga, Gunagunibhedabhadga and the theory of 
Universal Void (anupalambha). Though the earlier 
Sammitiyas and Vajjiputtakas had advocated, as has 
been also pointed out by Uddyotakara under the 
Nyayashtra', the eternal existence of an entity called 
Atman, yet the present work is based on the assump- 
tion _of the later Buddhists denying the existence of 
the Atman. 

The earliest commentator of Atmatattvaviveka 
known so far is Bhagiratha Thakkura, alias Megha 
Commentators on PHakura of Mithila. He was the 
the Atmatattvavive- papel of Paksadhara Mishra. He 
ecame a renowned scholar at the 
eatly age of twenty (Vim¢abde 
Jayadevapandita kavestarkabdhikarajgatah.)® Sankara 
Mishra refutes his view in his Kal/palatd3 He lived 
in the first half of the 15th century. 

The next commentary is by Sagkara Mishra, the 
author of the Upaskdra of the middle of the 
15th century. The commentary 
called Kalpalata has been printed 
in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. The other 
commentator known so far is Narahari Upadhyaya, 
son of Yajfiapati, the author of 
the Prabbd on the Tattvacintamani, 
grand-son of Sivapati#— 

anusrtya matam samyak pituh Sivapatermaya 

anumana-paricchede Prabha samprati soa baal 
great-grand-son of Pagupati whose younger brotner 
Raghupati wrote the Suddbicandrikd and the Taddgaya- 

1 IH, ii, 

: Die chiar ee ieee by Bhagiratha. 

‘ Vide—the second verse of the Prabha. 

F. 22 


(i) Bhagiratha 


(ii) Sankara Mishra. 


(iii) Narahari. 
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Sapaddbati and the great-great-grand-son of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Vatesvara. Narahari had alsoa son named 
Paksadhara Upadhyaya! who had written the Tastvanir- 
gaya and several smirta Nibandhas. Narahari had 
also written a commentary on the Mudrdra@ksasa.? 

The commentary of Narahari is not yet published. 
T have a copy of its manuscript copied from the State 
Library, Nepal. It is a very bad manuscript which 
is full of lacuna and extends upto the line satkdryat- 
vesya,) But even then it is obvious that it is a very 
lucid commentary. Narahari says in the second 
benedictory verse of his commentary— 

suktya pitrcarananamavagatasandarbhasarena/ 

kriyate Naraharinad vyakhya Bauddhadhikarasya// 
which shows that he had studied all these from his 
father Yajfiapati. Even in his well-known work 
Dusanoddbdra, written in defence of the views of his 
father, he writes a similar verse— 

Siktya pitrcaranandmadhigatasiddhantasarena/ 

§ri-Naraharina kriyate tatamate Disanoddharah // 
Narahari was the pupil of the well-known scholar 
Paksadhara Mishra, the author of the Alka, whom 
he very often refers to in his Dfsanoddhdra and also 
criticizes him.4 He must have lived, towards the end 
of the 15th century earlier than Raghunatha Siromani. 

Narahari was also a great authority on Dharma- 
$astra. His work called Dvaitanirnaya’ is regarded 
as an important work on the subject amongst the 
Maithilas. He was a Maithila Brahmana of the 
Mandara family of Mithila. 

The othe: important commentator on the Afmata- 
tvaviveka is the well-known Bengali scholar Raghu- 
natha Siromani of the 16th century. 


iv) Raghunath 
() Raghunatha 3is commentary is known as the 


1 He is quite different from Pakgadhara, the author of the 
Aloka on the Tattvacintamani. . 


* It is interesting to note that Vateévara’s daughter’s son was 
Bhavanatha Mishra alias Ayaci, or Dive Mishra, the father of 
Sankara Mishra, the author of the Upaskdra. 


*P. 111 of the text edited by Jivananda Vidyasagar. 
4 Vahge Navya-Nydyacarca by Prof. D.C. Bhattacharyya, p. 24 
* Published from Darbhanga. 
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Didbitt. He is the pupil of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 
who lived in the court of Pratdnarudra of Orissa. 
a has been published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
eries. 
The fifth commentator on this is Rama Tarkalag- 
‘ha Gala kara, the father of the well-known 
Naiyayika Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa, 
the direct pupil of Raghunitha Siromani. That 
Sti Rama was also a pupil of Raghunatha Siromani 
is not accepted even by Bengali scholars. But some- 
how he must have been connected with him, for he 
refers to Raghunatha with great respect in his works. 
He lived in the 16th century A.D. His commentary 
is called Tippanj and is really on the Didbiti of Raghu- 
natha and not directly of the Atmatattaviveka. It has 
been published in the Chwovkhamtba Sanskrit Series 
along with the Kalpalatad and the Didhiti. 
ae At ete Mathuranatha Tarkavagiga, son of 
(1) Mathuranaiha ¢ oi Rama and direct pupil of Raghu- 
nitha, also has commented upon the Atmatativavi- 
veka. His commentary is known as the Bauddhbd- 
dhikdaravive ti— 
Srimata Mathuranathatarkavagigadhimati./ 
bauddhadhikaravivetirvisadikrtya racyate.// 
It has been partly published in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series. He lived in the 16th century. 
Other commentators are—Gunananda Vidyivagiga 
(aii Waeunneands of Bengal of the 16th century who 
, " wrote his Viveka on the Didbiti of 
Raghunatha. Gadadhara Bhattacaryya, the well-known 
Bengali scholar of the 17th century and author of 
several important works, also wrote his Viveka on the 
iiceeanavess Altmatattvadidbiti of Raghunatha. It 
(WIN). Gaciehara has been partly published in the Bjbia- 
theca Indica series. Another small Tippani is on the 
. Mathuri-Vivrti by Yadunatha Sarva- 
(x) a. Yadunitha. Fhauma of the 20th century. It has 
been published in the Brb/iotheca Indica Series along 
with the Matbur?. He does not agree with Raghu- 
naitha’s views on many points. 





1 Benedictory verse of Mathurinitha’s commentary. 
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These are some of the direct and indirect commen- 
taries on the Asmatativaviveka which have come to 
my knowledge so far. This shows how popular the 
work was even in the very beginning that almost all 
the great writers wrote commentary on it. It may 
also be due to its having been written against the 
Buddhists who had criticized the very independent 
existence of the Atman. 

In the Atmatattvaviveka which is the earliest work 
of Udayana we have references to Dianiga, Dharma- 

akon to Kirti, Jfianagri (according to the 
authors and works in Ka/palata)!. Udayana quotes Jnanagri? 
the dtmatativavweka. and refers to him,®? Tatparyacarya* 
and Traidandikamata® and Sassdramocakagana® 

Like other works of Udayana, the Atsatativa- 
viveka contains several well-known proverbial expres- 

Proverbial saymgs Sions, suchas Raphodi gudanto vartate 
in the dtmatativai. (meaning, something beyond our 
ure reach, just as treacle on the elbow 
is to the tongue);? Satan siragchede’pi na dadati 
virngatipancakan tu prayacchati (meaning, does not 
give hundred even at the risk of beheading, but 
certainly gives twentyfive);° Na tpnakubjikarane’pi 
samarthah (meaning, not capable of even bending a 
blade of straw);® Grimyajanadhandhikaranarh (mean- 
ing confusing vulgar people); Mile eva nihitah 
kutharah (meaning, cut offat the very root);!! Kar- 
nasparse katicalanath (meaning, wagging of the 
buttocks at the touch of the ears, that is, 
as explained by Sagkara Mishra—Sabdalingasva- 
bhavyamh karnaspargah, tadvadeva pratyaksasvabhav- 
yapadanarh katicilanam/ yadva yavaddharmanjma- 
grahanam karnasparéah, tadvadeva dharminopyagra- 
hana th katicdlanath'*). Subbagabbiksuka-Nyaya 
(it is used to denote the improbability of many 
opposed characteristics attributed to one parti- 


2 Pp. 344-45, *P. 349, * p, 374, 
4 P. 79 Jivananda Vidyasagara’s text. 5’ P. 131, 
* Pp. 122, 7 P. 26. §P, 31. 

* Pp, 32, 1 Pp, 34, 1p, 34, 


18 Kelpelasi, p. 389. 
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cular object—ekatraviruddhanekadharmasamfvesasam- 
bhavavivaksayam tu Subhagabhiksukanyayah pravar- 
tate);!Kimardrakavanijo vahitracintaya? (meaning, what 
is the sense in thinking of the naval business by one 
who deals in the business of wet ginger); Kulirasyeva 
svaprasitayuktyapatyenaiva pratihatatvat® (meaning, 
like the crab which is destroyed by its own issue, the 
arguments have been refuted by its own issues); Savise- 
sane hi vidhinisedhau (Visesye badhye sati) visesa- 
namupasankrimate,4 (meaning, an affirmation or nega- 
tion when made of a subject together with its predi- 
cate, applies to the predicate if a bar exists to the 
affirmation or negation being attached to the sub- 
ject); Yo yena sarnyujyate vibhajyate va sa tatkar- 
yadravyenapi;® Pradipantarena pradipam nirvapya timi- 
rapadanam® (meaning, causing darkness by putting off 
one lamp by another, that is, causing confusion by 
setting aside one argument by another). There is just 
an opposite of this maxim—Pradipe pradipam prajjvalya 
tamonagaya yatamanah; Svapne hastam prasarayati;? 
Vadhimasamapanavrttantam$ (meaning, measuring out 
of beans by the daughter-in-law). There is a fine 
line about its origin 


kanadevyo sopyo sasura laghutara hati jani/ 

rapalahata ki cahata ten sava jaga magani 4ni; // 
Vidalavratanyaya;! and svavisamirchita bhujaygt 
Aatminameva dagatiti.!! 

Nydyakusumanjali—The second work of Udayana 
is his most famous Nydyakusuma#jali. It consists of 

Nyayakusumaa- 73 kGrik&s divided into five chapters 

jalt, the second work. called clusters. The first contains 20, 
the second contains 4, the third contains 23, the fourth 
contains 6, while the fifth has 20 Karikas. Theauthor 
has himself added to these karikds a sort of commen- 





2 Raghunitha Sizomeni-Atmatattraviveka, p. 54. 


2 Pp, 62. *P. 67, «Pp. 72. 
Sp, 73. * Pp. 80, 7 P. 82, 
®p. 87, 


* Vide—Lawkikesydyatjali by Col. Jacob, Pt. I, p. 72 
#” P, 121. 11 P. 67, 
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tary in prose which together with the Kirikas is known 


as the Kasumatijali-Prakarana. ‘The karikas are so 
charming and full of devotion and reasonings that they 
have become themselves most popular amongst the 
scholars as is clear from the various commentaries 
written exclusively on these karikas. It is to be pointed 
out at this place that many teachers and students of 
the present generation understand that the work 
consists of only the Karikas and not the prose. The 
entire work deals with Igvara whose worship enables 
us to realize the highest goal of life. So says Udayana 
himself in the following verses— 
satpaksaprasarah satamparimalaprodbodhavaddhotsavo 
vimlano na vimarddane’mptarasaprasyandamadhvi- 
kabhih/ 
igasyaisa nivesitah padayuge bhrngayamanam-bhramac- 
ceto me ramayatvavighnamanagho nyayaprasunafijalih// 
Translation—May this handful of flowers of NyZya, 
free from any fault laid at the feet of Igvara (Iga), 
delight my mind, bee-like roving about them— 
this handful of flowers having the oe bloom- 
ing under favourable conditions, and affording delight 
by its fragrance to those whose olfactory organ is 
not affected by phlegm, etc.—one which is not dis- 
figured even when rubbed with the hand; and which 
is the source of a honey as sweet as nectar.! 
svarpapavargayormargamamananti manisinab/ 
yadupastimasavatra Param’tma niripyate// 
Translation (from Mm. Kaviraj)—He whose wor- 
ship the sages declare to be the means of Heaven and 
Liberation—that Supreme Self is here ascertained. 
This work has been written to confirm the exis- 
tence of Igvara about whose existence there is no 
doubt whatsoever; and unless there is a doubt about 
Him no investigation about Him is necessary as has 
been said by Vatsyayana ‘nanupalabdhe na nirnite-’ 
tthe nyayah pravartate, kim tarhiP sarh$ayite’rthe’®. 
So says, Udayana— ; 

1 From Mm. G. N. Kaviraj’s translation, This verse has a 
double meaning applying to the work as wellasto a handful.of 
flowers. 

® Nyayabhigya on I i, 1. 
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Although with regard to that Being whom all men 
worship, whichever of the four aims of man they may 
strive after, viz., the Being whom the followers of 
the Upanisads worship as One by nature pure and 
enlightened, the followers of Kapila as the perfect 
First-Knower, the followers of Patafijali as the Being 
who is untouched by afflictions (klegas), actions, fruits 
and deserts, and who by assuming a ae body 
(nirmanakaya) revealed the Veda and imparts (Sav- 
ing) Grace; the followers of Mahapasupati as the 
absolutely Independent One who is undefiled by 
actions opposed to those enjoined in the Vedas and 
sanctioned by popular usage; the Saivas as Siva; the 
Vaisnavas as Purusottama; the Pauranikas as the 
Supreme Father (Father of father); the Sacrificialists 
as the Soul of the sacrifice; the Saugatas (that is, the 
Bauddhas) as the Omniscient; the Digambaras as the 
Uncovered; the Mimamsakas as That which 1s en- 
joined (by the Vedas) as the Object of worship; the 
Naiyayikas as the Being who is endowed with all the 
attributes (among those mentioned above) which 
befit Him; the Carvakas as One whose authority is 
established by the convention of the world, what more 
—whom even the artisans worship as Vigvakarman; 
the Great Architect —now, although with regard to 
such a Being, the Lord Siva, whose power is univer- 
sally recognized, like caste, family (gotra) meaning the 
name of the Rsi in whose line one is born, the ances- 
tor being a son or a descendant of one of the seven 
great Rsis and theeighth Agastya—‘Saptanam saptar- 
sindmagastyastamanam yadapatyam_ tadgotramity4- 
caksate,’/pravata (meaning the Rsi chosen by the Yaja- 
mina ina sacrifice). So says Vardhamana Upadhyaya 
—Rsaya eva yajfio vryamana pravarah,) school (of 
Veda), family duties, etc., there can hardly be any 
ground for doubt and consequently, any need for 
investigation,—still 

nydyacarceyamigasya mananavyapadegabhak / 

upasanaiva kriyate ¢ravandnantaragata// 

Translation (ftom Mm. Pandit Kavitaj)—This logi- 
cal dissertation of God, which may be called 


1p. 18, 
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His contemplation, constitutes verily His worship, 
in as much as it follows the hearing (Sravana) of the 
éruti.? 
From what has been said above by way of intro- 
ducing the nature of the work, it is clear that Udayana 
She ige, holds that whatever Purusartha one 
the Kusumafyah, desires he gets through the worship 
of Igvara. And he asserts that there 
can be no denial of Isvara from any standpoint, who 
alone can fulfil all his desires and as long as a man 
hassome want. Nodoubt, the adrsta of a manis very 
essential for the fulfilment of his desires, but even 
then adrsia cannot function without the Will of the 
Supreme Being, so has been, therefore, said in the 
Nydyasitra® and its commentaries. Udayana does not 
emphasise any particular form of Igvara for worship. 
What he asserts is that every school of thought does 
believe in the Supreme object of worship and it is, 
therefore, that he holds that even the schools of Car- 
vaka, Sankhya, Mim4rnsa, Bauddha, Jaina and so on, 
who are in a way atheist, do believe in the existence 
of Isvara in some form or other. It is in this very 
sense that the Lord Himself has declared in the 
Bhagavadgita®— 
mama vartmanuvartante manusyah partha sarvasah/ 
Again, the Lord says#— 
ye'pyanyadevatabhakta yajante sraddhayanvitah 
te/pi mameva Kaunteya yajantyavidhipirvakam// 
Translation—O son of Kunti ! those who being 
full of faith and belief, worship other gods also 
worship me alone and none else, though their way 
of worship is different and not according to the 
proper method. 
Udayana looks into the faith and belief of every 
school of thought and finds that there is really speak- 
Neues ing no denial of the existence of 
by any school. Supreme Being anywhere. Udayana 
makes it clear that there is no human 
being who does not seek after the attainment of any 
of the four Vargas, ends of life. And whosoever 


1 Verse 3, 2 IV, i. 21. SIV. 11, 4X. 23. 
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seeks after any one of these must believe and worship 
God in some form or other. Udayana looks at this 
problem from a very practical] standpoint and he is 

Without a belief in SUtE that every one believes in the 
Ivara goal of life existence of God (Paramitman), 
cannot be realized. otherwise a human being cannot 
achieve the goal of his life. Udayana has made it 
clear that there can be no human being without any 
final end in view, it may be mundane or spiritual, 
and in order to achieve it a strong and full faith and 
belief in the existence of the Supreme Being who 
controls all these must be had. Udayana has tried 
to trace the idea of this Supreme Being from the 
Upanisad down to the Carvakas and supports his 
thesis. 

That the Upanisads, Vedanta and some others 
believe in the Supreme Being is quite clear and needs 
no explanation. But that the Sankhya also believes in 
Igvara requires some explanation. We know that 

Sankhya does not the Sankhya does not believe in the 
ordinarily beheve in existence of an eternal Iévara as the 
vere cause of the universe or its destroyer, 
nor even for imparting the fruit of the actions 
done by beings in their past lives. 

Believing in the theory of Satkdrya, Sinkhya holds 
that every effect is present in potentiality in the Pra- 
krti which manifests the entire creation by its very 
nature, having rajas as one of its constituents. The 
entire universe, again, is destroyed and merges into 
Prakrti by its very nature, as it has Sarépa and biel 
parinimas!. Prakrti is the state of equilibrium of the 
three gunas and that state is destroyed for the mani- 
festation of the universe under the influence of the 
deeds or sathskaras of the created beings for the fruit- 
ion of their deeds done in the past.2, Thus, the mani- 
festation or creation of the universe is under the 
influence of the adrsta and only natural, without the 
agency of any intelligent being. So ordinarily, there 





1 Praketisaripam virlipatica—Sathhyckirike 8. 

§ Sadkiyashtra-karmavaicitryat ptradhZnacesti, garbhaddsavat— 
III, 51; karma&ktefervapyaniditah—ITI. 62. 

F, 23 
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is no need of believing in the existence of I¢vara accord- 
ing to Sankhya. 

Again, postulating the existence of Igvara for 
influencing the jada adrsta to yield fruits of the deeds 
of beings 1s also not necessary according to Sankhya. 
So says the Saakhyasitra -nesvaridhisthite phalasam- 
pattih, karmana tat siddheh.1 

Translation—Fruits of the past deeds do not ac- 
crue under the influence of Igvara; it is through the 
deeds alone that fruits are achieved. 

Hence, according to them, karman alone is the 
cause of the universe and there is no need of any 
Isvara; otherwise, if Isvara is believed to be the 
cause of the universe or the creation, attributes 
like attachment or hatred, etc. will 
have to be posited in Igvara which 
will be most undesirable. So, there 
is no need of postulating the existence of Igvara 
in Sankhya. 

Thus, it is clear that there is nc place of Igvata in 
Sankhya in the sense it is understood in common 
parlance. But then, there may be a question : why 
then Udayana has declared that even Sankhya believes 

Udayana _ proves in the existence of Igvara? To make 
re aod of Saatie his position clear, Udayana has said 
ya 1s Iivara that the Igvara of the Saukhya is the 
adividvan siddha, In other words, ‘Kapila’, the founder 
of the school, is the Ifvaya according to Sankhya, as 
it is he who possesses all those attributcs which are 
eternally found in Isvara. Though the Sankhyakarifd 
does not refer to Kapila as such, yet Paficasikl a, 
Viacaspati and others have referred to Kapila as 
adividvan, paramarsi, etc. (adividvan nirmanacittama- 
dhisthaya bhagavan paramarsirasuraye jijfiasamanaya 
tantram provaca).? Igvarakysna also has used the term 
paramarsi,evidently for Kapila in his Karika.2 How- 
ever, it must be made clear here that all those attri- 
butes, like sarvajfia (omniscient), sarvasya karta (doer 


No need of Ivara 
im Sankhya. 


lv, 2. 
3 PaltcaSikhasitra quoted in the Vyasabhagya on the Yogasiitra, 
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of everything), antaryami (one who regulates mankind 
or his internal feelings), etc. belong to those Yogins 
who are Siddbas and have attained the highest stage 
of siddbis through upasana (evam tarhi ‘sa hi sarvavit 
sarvasya karta’ ityadisrutibaidhah syadityatra aha— 
muktatmana prasarhsd updsdsiddhasya va).2 Now, 
such a being is the Hiranyagarbha who lords over 
the universe and has attained the stage at which the 
Mabhattativa is realized. He becomes Prakrti/ina when 
his ‘citta’ is in the state of suspense, but his ‘citta’ is 
liable to come back to the state of manifestation.? 
Each of these Purusas, as they are also called, is known 
as Janya ot Karya Isvara.3 In fact, the Saakbyasitra 
has definitely said that such a being is the I¢vara which 
Sdnkhya believes in—Tdrsgesvarasiddhih siddha;’# ‘pra- 
krtilinasya janyeévarasya siddhiryah sarvajfiah sarva- 
vidyasya jfianamayath tapah’,5 ‘yah uktalaksano’ ksa- 
rakhyah sarvajfiah samanyena sarvam janatiti sarvaj- 
fiah/vigesena sarvam vettiti sarvavit/yasya jfidnamayam 
_jhanavikdrameva sarvajfialaksanam tapo-anjayasalak- 
sanam, tasmadyathoktat sarvajfiddetaduktam karyalak- 
sanam brahma hiranyakhyam jayate/kiica namasau 
devadatto yajfiadatta ityaidilaksanam/ripamidam 
Suklam nilamityadi/annam ca _ vrihiyavadilaksanam 
jayate.® 
So, it is quite evident that according to Sadkhya, 
Igvara is identical with ddw:dvan and Siddha who 
is again, identified with Kapila who is regarded as an 
avatira. This is in brief the conception of Isvara 
in Sankhya. 
Such being the fact, Udayana holds that there is no 
necessity of making any effort to prove the existence 
Necessity to prove of Igvara. But even then why Uda- 
thura Gren mien He Yana is making effort in his work is 
is accepted by all. only by way of updsand (mananavya- 
padegabhak). In other words, Udayana is of opinion 


1 Sankbyasitra, 1. 95. 

2 Vide—na karanalayat kftakptyaté magnavadutthindt—Anirn- 
ddbavrtti on the Sétkbyashira along with the Bbége—Ill. 54. 

8 Sankhyasitra with Bbéga and Vesti, 1. 95-99; TIT. 54-58. 

© Sankbyasitra, WIT. 57. 8 Mundaka, tl, 9. 

* Sathkarabbisya on the Mangaka, 1. i.9. 
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that, no doubt, there is Isvara and no school of thought 
ever has any doubt about His existence, even then 
why it is necessary to write a book on it, is to clarify 
and convince even the heretics through pure and 
simple reasonings the same which is evident in the 
authoritative texts of all the schools of thought. In 
philosophy, both theoretical proofs along with prac- 
tical arguments are necessary to determine a reality. 
Hence, a book like Nydyakusumdtjali has been written. 

This book is divided into five clusters, called 

‘stavakas’ and deals with five-fold objection against the 
Theme of the POstulating of an eternal Isvara and 
book. refutes them one by one. The objec- 
RSL pay and tions are: (1) absence of a supersensu- 
eir retutations, : 
ous means to prove the existence of 
life after death (alaukikasya paralokasadhanasyabhiavat), 
(2) possibility of even otherwise (that is, without ad- 
mitting the existence of Igvara) carrying out the means 
to prove the existence of another world, namely, scari- 
fice (anyathapi paralokasadhandnustha4nasambhavat); 
(3) presence stoic to pale His non-existence (tada- 
bhavavedakapramanasadbhavat); (4) His not being 
regarded as the means to right knowledge, even if 
His existence is admitted (sattve’pi tasyapramanatvat) 
and (5) absence of proofs to demonstrate His exis- 
tence (tatsidhakapramanabhavacca). 

Udayana refutes all these objections in his book. 
As to the first point the author says that it is unten- 
able because — 

sipeksatvidandditvadvaicitryadvigvavyttitah / 

pratyatmaniyamadbhukterasti heturalaukikah // 

Translation (from Shri Kaviraj)—The supersensu- 
ous ground exists by reason of independence, begin- 
ninglessness, variety, universal belief, and the restric- 
tion of joy and sorrow to each individual. 

As the problem is so very important, it will not 
be out of place to give a very brief summary of the 
fivefold objection of the unbelievers, namely, Car- 
vaka, Mimathsakas, Bauddhas, Jainas and Saikhyas, 
and their reply from the Nyaya standpoint accord- 
ing to Udayana at this place. 


1 Karika 4, 
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The Carvakas hold that there is no means to prove 
the existence of the supersensuous ‘paraloka’ (life 
after death), which may necessitate a 
belief in the existence of Isvara. 
As to the ground advanced that there is ‘adpsta’ 
produced by the performance of actions and as that 
adrsta’ is ‘jada’, it is necessary to believe in the 
existence of an eternal and omniscient Iévara to help 
the fructification of that ‘adgsta’ and, subsequently, 
cause the creation, the Carvakas hold that there is no 
such quality as ‘adrsta’, for want of proof. It cannot 
be cognized through direct means, nor by inference 
which the Carvikas do not believe. Sabda which 
depends upon inference is not worth being regarded 
as a means to right knowledge. Moreover, there 1s 
no Atman distinct from physical organism, or sense- 
organs, or manas, or prina, for whose bhoga, life after 
death or the existence of heaven can be postulated. 
Creation is either natural or by chance. So there is 
no need to believe in the existence of any eternal 
ominscient Igvara. 

The above contention of the Carvakas has been 
refuted by Udayana. He argues that it is evident 
that in this world, which is full of 
miseries, all beings are not of one 
nature; some are happy, others are 
unhappy, some are rich, while others are poor, 
and soon. This sort of inequality is not possible 
to be explained without there being a cause behind 
all these. We cannot find any obvious cause for 
any of these differences in the universe; hence, it 
becomes necessary to believe in a cause called 
adrsfa. In the absence of such an ‘adgsta’, which 
is produced out of the actions, even including the 
petformance of sacrificial rites, no one would have 
ever dared to perform any ordinary action and what 
to speak of the performance of sacrificial rites which 
requires a good deal of expenditure and effort. It 
is also a fact that no perceptible result accrues from 
the performance of sacrificial rites and there can be no 
action without yeilding any result. It is not con- 
vincing to hold that all people perform sacrifices only 
for getting name and fame, or only for some pheno- 
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menal gain. Nor can we say that the performance of 
sacrifices is only under the deceitful influence of 
some fraudulent people, for it is impossible to think 
of any person who can take so much trouble and 
incur immense expenditure simply to deceive religi- 
ous-minded person. 

As to the argument that inference is not at all a 
means to right knowledge, it is said that the Carvakas 
cannot but accept inference as 4 pramdana for the 
obvious reason that when they say that inference is 
not a pramina, it itself is nothing but inference, which 
they accept as correct. So inference is also a means 
to right knowledge. 

Lastly, as regards the identification of physical 
organism with Atman, it may be said that if it were so, 
then a person, in his old age, could not have remembe- 
red whathe had seen in his childhood, for the obvious 
reason that the physical organism changes from time to 
time and does not remain static. Hence, it is neces- 
saty to believe in the existence of ‘adrsta’, ‘paraloka’ 
and Atman and also in the eternal omniscient Igvara. 

The second objection is solved in the second 
stavaka. Some school of thought like the Mimirsa- 
kas, holds that the creation is pos- 
sible through the agency of karman 
(sacrifices) alone as enjoined by the Vedas (nanu 
nityanirdosa-vedadvarako yogakarma-siddhasarvajii- 
advatako va dharmasampradayah syat, kim para- 
me$varakalpanaya iti) which produces adysta or 
sarhnskara, for the fructification of which there is 
the creation. So the Mimamsakas hold that Veda, 
which is free from defects and is eternal and self-valid 
will itself be the cause for giving a start to the world- 
process and there is no need of any Igvara for the 
purpose. If, on the other hand, Veda is not accepted 
to be eternal, even then, as held by the Sankhya and 
others, through the agency of Kapila and others, who 
have acquired direct perception of dharma and 
adharma due to their attainment of yogic siddhis, 
the world-process will be explained without any 
agency of Isvara. 

To this Udayana holds that Veda itself is snot 
self-valid. It is non-eternal and as such, it cannot be 
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the source of right knowledge unless its author is 
believed to be an infallible being. Such a person is 
; Igvara. From the Ny4dya-point of 
Refutation iw. © view Udayana goes on arguing that 
there is no self-validity of Veda, 
because all right knowledge depends upon some cause 
and as ‘Sabda’ is non-eternal, and Veda being ‘sabda’, 
it is also non-eternal. Thus, through the agency of 
Veda world-custom and usage will not be established. 
Again, nor can Kapila and others be ever regarded as 
giving a start to the worid-process in the beginning 
of the creation, because one does not possess perfect 
faith in Kapila who is quite different from Isvara; 
nor can we be sure that the sarhskara produced by 
yogic powers always give valid results (na hi yoga- 
balaprabhavita bhavana pramatmakameva  saksat- 
kararn karotiti niyamah). Hence, holds Udayana 
that there is an eternal and omniscient Isvara.t 
Coming to the third stavaka we come to the third 
objection, namely, presence of proofs to prove the 
non-existence of Igvara. This 1s ad- 
vanced by the Saugata. They hold 
that there cannot be any inference to prove the 
existence of I$vara,as inference is based on direct 
perception, while there is no pratyaksa of Ivara. 
Again, he who 1s the doer is always in pos- 
session of a physical organism, but even according 
to the Naiyayikas, Isvara does not possess any orga- 
nism. Hence, it is not possible to prove the existence 
of an agent (karty) of the universe having no orga- 
nism, like apot-maker. Further, he who does some- 
thing has always some definite end in view for the 
attainment of which he does that particular action. 
Isvara, as the Naiyayikas hold, is éptakama (one who 
has achieved by His very nature all the desires ful- 
filled and possesses no more desire to be fulfilled). 
Hence, such a being cannot be the doer of any action. 
To this the reply of Udayana is that, no doubt, 
in the absence of direct perception of an object, in- 
ference is impossible. But it must 
Refutation ~~ be kept in mind that absence of the 
pratyaksa of that object which 1s 


1 Bedbaal on the Nydyakusumaajali, 11. 1. 
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by its very nature perceptible prevents inference; 
but if the object is by nature imperceptible, it cannot 
be said to be non-existent simply because it is not 
directly perceived. The horn ofa hare is by nature 
imperceptible and it is also not perceived, so its 
non-perception proves its absence. If it were not 
so, then segeat like Akaéa, Kala and others also 
would not have existed. Igvara is not perceptible 
(pratyakso-palambhayogya). Hence, because one 
ae not get the perception of Isvara, it is not 
possible to deny His very existence. 

Inference is possible in some agraya, as in the 
case of inference of fire, mountain is the dgraya. 
Inferring the absence of ‘kartrtva’ in Isvara on 
the basis ot the probans like the absence of body 
or absence of aim (prayojana) itself shows that the 
advocates of the view do admit Igvara as the dfraya 
of that inference, otherwise, how can the inference 
of the absence of ‘kartrtva’ be possible ? 

Again, there is no definite reason to prove 
that the apent must have an organism, for there 
is no proof to disprove the opposite view. In 
the case of the inference of fire where there is 
smoke, the causality itself is the ‘badhaka’ of the 
epee view (karyakaranabhava eva vipaksabi- 
dhakah). 

As to the argument that Igvara is without 
any aim, it may be pointed out that, no doubt, 
He has no personal aim to realize, but there is no 
doubt as doing good to the created beings is his 
aim (bhita@nugraha). So the existence of Igvara can- 
not be denied. 

Now, we come to the fourth objection. It is 
held by the Jainas that Igvara, as believed by 
the Naiyayikas, cannot be regarded as a source 
to right knowledge (apramanatva). 
Igvara cannot be the Pramakarana, 
for there is no proof to show that He can bea karana 
iM our prama (right knowledge). His knowledge is 
eternal and has every object of the universe as His 
jfianavisaya Ge held by the Naiyayikas). But it is 
not possible for an eternal element to be a karana, or 
a doer, or an agent (karty). Hence, He cannot be the 
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Rarana, or even the £arty even o His own knowledge. 
Nor is the knowledge of Isvara a prama, fot a prama 
is that knowledge which is attained as regards ob- 
jects unknown. But there is nothing unknown to 
¢vara. It is therefore, that the knowledge about 
the objects known before is of the nature of memory 
and not prama. So the knowledge of Igvara is not 

rama, nor is Igvara a source to knowledge. Hence, 
it is not possible to believe in the words of Isvara 
who is not a pramana. 

To this Udayana points out that even when the 
knowledge of Igvara is eternal, He is the agraya 

of that eternal knowledge and that 
Refutation = of which is the substratum of a &riyd 
Jaina-view. pages ‘ 

(kriyasrayasya) is a ‘karts’. So Isvara 
is a ptamana. Nor can we say that knowing the 
unknown is prama, otherwise, the ‘dharavahika- 
jfiana’ (knowledge in serial order) cannot be called a 
correct knowledge, while the erroneous knowledge, 
like ‘idam rajatam’ in the pearl-oyster also, will 
have to be accepted as ‘prama’. The Naiyayikas, 
therefore, are of opinion that the correct definition 
of ‘prama’ is ‘yatharthanubhavah’. As memory is 
not ‘anubhava’, it is not ‘prama’. The knowledge 
of Igvara is both ‘yathartha’ (correct, infallible) 
and ‘anubhava’ (direct cognition) and so it must be 
‘pram’’. It is thus, how Udayana finishes the fourth 
stavaka. 

The fifth and the last stavaka begins with the last 
objection namely, absence of proof to demonstrate 
the existence of Igvara. It is not 
possible, holds the Sankhya, to infer 
the existence of Tévara on the basis of His being 
the creator of the universe (jagatkartrtaya). In fact, 
it is the Prakyti which is the cause of the uni- 
verse. Veda cannot prove His existence, because al] 
the injunctions (vidhi-vakya) and methods of upi- 
sands do not lead to the existence of Igvara. 

To all this Udayana with his humourous method 

says that it is not the fault of the 
saikhyavicw, ” branchless trunk (sthanu) if the 

blind man does not perceive it. He 
proceeds further and adds— 

F, 24 
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karyayojanadhytyadeh padat pratyayatah éruteh/ 

vakyat sankhyavisesacca sidhyo visvavidavyayah//* 

Translation—The existence of the Omniscient 
eternal Being is proved on the following grounds ; 

‘kdrya’, that is, the universe is a product and every 
product requires a conscious agent; “ayojana’, mean- 
ing, karman, that is, motion produced in the para- 
manus at the time of creation of dvyanukas by 
coming in contact with one another is due to the 
effort of a conscious agent; ‘dhrti’, that is, that the 
universe is held up and is not allowed to fall down is 
due to the effort of some conscious being; destruc- 
tion of the universe at the time of pralaya is also due 
to the effort of some conscious being; ‘pada’, that is, 
world-process (vyavahara). It is necessary to postu- 
late the existence of some independent and eternal 
conscious being to start the world-process of giving 
nomenclatute to ghata, pata, etc., in the beginning 
of creation; ‘pratyaya’, that is, pramanya. In other 
words, the knowledge derived from Veda is correct 
beyond doubt, simply because the Veda is a composi- 
tion of some being who is Himself pram’ or pramana, 
like the direct perception; again, because of Sruti, 
that is, Veda being a composition, must have an au- 
thor (Vedah pauruseyah); “sankhyavisesa’, that is, the 
dimension of dvyanuka is due to number, because 
the dimension of anus having eternal dimension can- 
not produce any dimension. Now, ordinarily num- 
bertwoisproduced bythe apeksdbuddbi of ordinary 
beings, but in the absence of such beings in the 
beginning of the creation, it is necessary to postulate 
the existence of a being whose apeksabuddhi can pro- 
duce the number two. On these grounds Udayana 
proves the existence of an eternal I¢vara. 

Udayana says that like the creator of a pot there 
must be a creator of the universe, as the universe is 
also a product like the pot. This ‘kartrtva’ is not 
possible in ordinary beings. Hence, the creator of 
the universe is Isvara. Prakrti cannot be the cause 
of the creation, because it is ‘jada’ and as such, it is 
not possible for it to be the doer. A doer must bea 
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conscious being. The drambhaka-samyoga between 
the various paramanus in the beginning of the crea- 
tion for the creation must be caused by the agency of 
Igvara, for all actions invariably proceed from a cons- 
cious agent. Besides, there are Vedic injunctions 
like ‘pray to Isvara’ ( Svaram up4sita), which also 
apron the existence of Igvara. The entire universe 
is kept in its place through the effort of Igvara. Even 
the destruction of the universe is possible only through 
His effort. From all these various proofs it is evi- 
dent that there is Igvara. 

This is in brief the substance of the ‘five stavakas 
of the Kusumaiijali where Udayana has refuted the 
arguments of Carvaka, Bauddha, Mimashsa, Jaina, 
Sankhya and others who do not believe in the inde- 

endent existence of an eternal omniscient Ivara. 
y 5 way, many other allied topics are also discuss- 
cused. 

After having mercilessly criticized, of course, with 
sound reasonings, the views of the non-believers, 

Udayana’s attitude Udayana with a merciful heart offers 
towards his oppo- prayers to Iévara to have compassion 
ee on those non-believers also in the 
following immortal lines : 

ityevam rutinitisamplavajalairbhiyobhiraksalite 

yesam naspadamadadhasi hrdaye te Sailasdragayah/ 

kintu a a Sa Saori 
takah 
kale karunika tvayaiva krpayd te taraniya narah//t 

Translation—O Kind and Compassionate Lord! 
those in whose hearts thou canst find a place are in- 
deed as hard-hearted as rocks or iron, though re- 
peatedly their hearts are washed by the overflow of 
water in the form of ethical and Vaidic teachings; 
still in time Thou with Thy mercy wilt take them 
away across the ocean-like sarhséra which is full of 
miseries, because even in the act of opposing Thy 
existence, they have very sincerely thought of Thee. 

What a generous and merciful heart Udayana had 
even for his enemies! 


ay,. 18. 
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Obviously, this work became so immortal, im- 
portant and popular that great scholars from different 
: parts of the ccuntry commented upon 
the Kusamafijal °" it. Most of them wrote their commen- 
tary on the Karika portion alone parts 
which became so popular that later on, both teachers 
and students forgot that there was any prose portion 
of it by the author himself. 
The earliest commentator on the Prakerana is 
Varadaraja Mishra, son of Ramadeva Mishra of 
Kusumafijali- Mithila.! Earliest reference to his 
bodhani by Varada- commentary called Nydyakusumanyali- 
raja. Mubta. bodbani is found in the Niskantaka by 
Kolacala Mallindtha, the famous commentator of 
Kavyas, a commentary on the Tarkikarak sé by Varada- 
raja Mishra (etacca granthakrtaiva spastiktarn Nydya- 
roti es beige Varadaraja flourished in the 
11th century A.D.3 He also wrote a very useful 
book on Nyaya and Vaigesika in karik’s and added 
an elaborate prose commentary on the same most 
probably being influenced by Udayana’s Kusumatyali. 
He himself says at the end of the Tarkikaraksa— 
alodya dustaragabhirataran prabandhan 
Vacaspaterudayanasya tatha paresdm. 
He was a great Mimamsaka also (Nyayavidyavidag- 
dhasya Mimiathsipdradyévanah).6 The Bodbani has 
been published in the Princess of Wales Suraswati- 
Bhavana Texts Series, Banaras. It is available only 
ee to the end of the third stavaka in print but 
t Varadaraja most ptobably commented upon 
all the five chapters is evident, from what he thy 
—‘vaksyamagcaturthapariccede’,® ‘pafi- came va 
syamah’.? It is the best commentary so far avail- 
able which explains the most abstruse lines of 
Udayana so well that one can very easily understand 


4 Vide—colophons of his commentary on the Nyaychkusu maftjali. 

* P, 46. Reprint from the Pandit, Banaras, 

* Introduction to the Kusumdnjalibodbant, p. ii. 

4 P. 364. 8 Vide—end of the Tarkikaraksd, p. 364.. 

*P. 136. Very recently last chapters have also been 
discovered 

'P. 128, 
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aJ) the implications of the text. From the way in which 
Varadaraja explains Udayana it is clear that the for- 
mer was vety well acquainted with even the Buddhist 
works. He refers to the Atmatattvaviveka,! Uttara- 
gitd,? Dharmakirti,’ Sitrakara, Brhaspati, the author of 
the Carvakasitra,4 Gauda Mimithsaka,> Tarkikaraksa ,° 
Nydyasitram,’ Mahavratah® Vahata,® Vaisesikasftra,’® 
Salikanatha, Paficikakara,2 SJokavartika,'? Sinkhyaka- 
rik! Sarasangraha a commentary on the Tarkikaraksa 
by Varadaraja himself,!® Prabh akara,!? Nydyabbagya'® 
and jarannaiyayika.!® 

There is one very important point to be noted here 
that from the study of the Bodhan? and the author’s 
referring to Recittu in several contexts it is evident that 
there were other commentaries on the Kusumajijali 
before Varadaraja. Then another still more import- 
ant point to note is what Varadaraja says in the 
beginning of his commentary— 


audayane pathi gahane videéikah pratipadarh 
skhalati lokah 
tasya krte ketiresd kusumfnjalibodhani jayati// 

Translation—The course of argumentation of Uda- 
yana is very abstruse and, therefore, non-Maithila 
scholars faulter’® at every step. It is for such persons 

: fue that this commentary named Kusu- 
the Bahan, "8 mafijalibodbani is flourishing (that 
is, is written). 

This definitely shows that there were some com- 
mentaries on the Kusumdanjali prior to the Bodbani 
and which were not able to explain the texts of 
Udayana correctly. So Varadaraja wrote such a 


1P, 46, 2 P, 90, * Pp. 7, 8, 9,10. 
“P, 44, 5 P, 128. © Pp. 117-18. 

7 Pp. 3, 41, 72. 8 P. 31, ® Pp, 32-33, 82-83. 
10 Pp, 75-76, 97, 110, 111. 2 P, 127, 

9 P, 123, 18 Pp. 62, 74, 103, 110, 113. 

14 Pp, 38, 40. 6 P, 118. 16 Pp. 117-18. 
7p, 125, 8 P, 63. we P. 115, 


* It is to be noted here that the word ‘VideSikab’ has been 
used for non-Maithilas. Even today the Maithilas use the 
term ‘exyadeflya’ for other than Maithilas in common parlance. 
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nice and easy running commentary on the text in 
order that non-Maithilas may understand its lines. 

There are certain very interesting facts in this 
commentary which may be mentioned here. 

He says—Milk or its constituents cannot produce 
curd: for every product is produced from many 

‘dravyas’, while at the time when it 

pencanne from the is curd, there does not exist milk. 

- Nor can it be said that curd is pro- 

duced with milk and some acid (amla) substance; for 

nothing can be produced with dissimilar objects fun- 

ctioning together. So the curd is produced out of the 

constituents of milk mixed with the acid substance 

when the milk-product (dugdha-karya) is destroyed; 

so, the difference in the product is not due to the dif- 
fence in the samavayi.} 

Varadaraja himself says that he is an expert in 
expounding the most difficult thoughts of Udayana.? 

Udayanagambhirabhavaprakatananipunena _—vara- 

darajena/ 
vyakhyata eva gahanah kusumafijaleh peathine 
handah// 

Translation—Varadaraja, who is an expert in bring- 
ing out the deep sense of Udayana, has explained the 
difficult first chapter of the Kusumatjali. 

While explaining the meaning of Veda, he says 
that it is a group of letters coming out of the mouth 
of the teacher who has been pleased 
with the devotion and service of the 
pupils and which is studied by the dvijatis and is 
endowed with krama, accent, etc. It is not merely 
letters.3 

Param4nus constitute the organism of I¢vara, be- 
cause it is to be dependent upon direct efforts (of 

Paraminus conti. SOMe conscious agent), so that the 
tute the organism of motion found in those ParamAnus 
wae is the breath of Igvara.4 If that be so, 
a question is asked—the quality of ‘samyoga’ being 
to attract (one another) there should have been 


Meaning of Veda. 


§ Bodbanl, p. 14. ® Bodbant, p. 58. 
.* Bodbant, p. 85. © Bodbant, p. 91. 
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cteation of universe in usual process of dvyanuka, 
etc. To this it is replied that the motion produced 
in the paramanus produces at that time contact of the 
typeof pracaya meaning, contact of paramanus pro- 
ducing dvyanukas only. So says Vardhamina—‘praca- 
yasca yadyapyvayavamatravyttih samyogah, tathapi 
dvyanukarambhakasamyogamatramatra vivaksitam’! 
and not that of origination (karyarambhaka) in order 
to produce the universe. 

The utility for the motion at that time is to keep 
the exact record of the time-limit of the duration of 

2 __ the period of dissolution, and which 
during pralsya temains in tune with the breathing of 

Isvara. Just as the breath of a living 
person during his sleep is to keep the record of his 
a4 (span of life).? 

ile explaining the term Ganda Mindamsakal® 
Varadaraja says Gaudo Miudmsakah, Patierkckarah* 
Here my teacher says that by the Paficikakdra, Varada- 
raja means Salikanatha Misra, the author of the 
Prakarapapancikd.® But as the term Gauda was used 
for the country even beyond Bengal,é it is not at all 
justified to call Salikanatha a Bengali.” 

Explaining the maxim of day-break in the vici- 
nity of the toll-collector’s hut, Varadaraja says— 
‘ghattakuti nama Saulkikasala/ yatha hi saulkikebhyo 
vibhyato ratraveva sulkagala’tikramitavyeti gacchatah 
panthasya tasyameva prabhata Sarvari, that is, being 
afraid of the toll-collectors, travellers decide to go 
beyond the toll-collector’s hut during the night, but 
by bad luck while they reach the hut, day dawned 
and they could not escape the payment of toll.® 

The next best commentary on the Nydyakusumai- 
Jali is the Prakdfa by Varddhamaina Upadhyaya, son 

Prak&ja by Vard- Of the well-known founder of the 


dhamina Navya-Nyaya Gangesa Upadhyaya, 
1 P, 333. ® Bodhani p. 91. 
® Kusumcijali, p. 466.  * Bodhand, p. 123. 
5 Bodban?, p. 123. ® See Foot-note 4 page 150 Sépra. 


7 Critical Be oe of  Parva-Mimatasd-(Mimamsdkusu- 
mafjali) by Mm. Dr. Umesha Mishra, p. 34. 


® Bodban?, pp. 130-31. 
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whom the author quotes profusely in this com- 
mentary. In fact, the Prakdfa is a sort of indepen- 
dent work and not a running commentary on the 
Kusumati jai. It itself is a text and does not very 
much help a beginner to understand the lines of 
Udayana. It is, no doubt, a very scholarly work like 
other works of Maithila scholars. Varddhamana 
can be easily placed in the beginning of the 14th 
century.? 

He was also a Maithila Brahmana. He wrote on 
almost all the works of Udayana and all his commen- 
taries are called Prakdsa. He also 
refers to several commentaries exist- 
ing prior to his own. Varddhamina refers to the 
following authorities in his, Prakasa: Kosa,? quotes 
one well-known verse from Sriharsa’s Khandanakhanda- 
khadya®, Tattvakaumudi by Vacsapati Mishra,* Nyayani- 
bandha-Prakasa,5 Parifista-PrakdSa,6_ Anvitabhidhan- 
avadi,? Jaranmimamsaka,® Prabhakara,® Bhaskara;!° 
Murari Mishra," Ratnakosakrt.12 

Upon the Kusumai jali-Prakdsa, Rucidatta Mishra, 
son of Devadatta Mishra and Renuka anda renowned 

Sub-Commenteries Gisciple of Jayadeva Mishra, alias 
on the Prakafa—Ruci- Paksadhara Mishra, wrote a com- 
asi mentary called Makaranda. So says the 
author himself in the beginning of his commentary on 
the Tattvacintamani of Gangesa— 

‘adhitya Rucidattena Jayadevajjagadguroh/ 

Cintamanau granthamanau prakagoyam prakasyate’.// 

Again, it is a matter of great pride to the present 
author that his family belongs originally to the same 
village where Rucidatta lived— 


sodarapuranivasi Rucidattah sirimirddhanyah/ 
Cintamaniprakasarh vyaracayadanviksikikosam]/ 


Personal history. 


1 Vide—Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Studies, Vol. 111, 
pp- ee Vaage Navya-Nyayacarcé by D. C. Bhattacharyya, 
pp. 18-19. 


2 Pp. 41, 5 P. 386. * PP. 13-14. 


* P. 181, Part 1, P. 424, Part 1. Most probably this is his 
own commentary on the Parifuddbi of Udayana. 


© Pp. 533. 7 P. 478. ® PP. 91, 427, ® P. 481. 
te P. 332. ™ P1114, 219. 23 P. 68. 
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He had two brothers named Saktidatta and Mati- 
datta. That he lived in the year 380 La. Sam corres- 
ponding to 1505 A. D. is clear from the colophon of 
a manuscript of a copy of the Kirandva/i transcribed 
by himself— 

tasavasuharanette caitrike suklapakse 

ptatipadi budhavare vatsare laksmane ca/ 

vibudhavinodam kirayantih supustim 

alikhadamalapani éri-Rucih Srisametarh!// 

Though the Makaranda is not a running commen- 
taty, yet it is very useful and explains some of the 
most important lines of the Prakasa of Varddhamina. 
It is also published in the Bib/iotheca Indica Series along 
with the Prakdfa. There are references to the follow- 
ing authorities in the Makaranda : anumdana-Praké fa- 
Vardhamina’s commentary on the Tattvacintamani, 
Gunabhasya,? Cintdamani,s Dravya-Prakasa,* Parinala,® 
a commentary on the Kusumdiijali by Divakara 
Upadhyaya of the 13th century, earlier than 
Gangeéa® also referred to by Sankara Mishra in the 
beginning of his commentary on the Kasmudt jali— 
‘Makarande Prakdge wa vyakhya Parimale’tha vi’; 
Pratyaksa-Prakafa,"  Prameya-Tattvabodha—*® ‘tadaha 
Prameya-Tattvabodhe | Varddhamanah, Bauddhadhi- 
kara,® Lilavati® Lildvati-Prakasa,¥ Sabda-Prakdsa! 
and Prakdfa;8 Anyathakhyativada;!* Abhihitinvava- 
vadi;15 Prakagakrt;!* Mishra;!? Kathakasampradaya.¥ 

There is another commentary on the Prakdfa of 
Varddhamina by the well-known scholar Bhagiratha 


1 Vide—Vindhyeévari Prasdda’s Introduction to the Kirapdvalt, 
p- 28 Boot-note. 

8 Prafastapadabhégya on Sthitisthdpaka, Pp. 633-34. 

3 p. 131, * Pp. 67, 153, 317. § Pp. 52. 

$ Vide—Vange Navyanyayacarcad, Pp. 12, 13, 15, 252. 

7 Pp. 91, 108, 186, 210, 212, 225, 234, 351, 356, 523. 

®P. 384, P. 330. 10 Pp, 131, 

11 Pp, 105, 118, 146. 

12 Pp. 260, 273, 280,286, 295, 311, 319, 448, 463; Pr. II, 
Pp. 107, 152, 179, 204, 221, 223, 226. 

@ Pp, 211. 4p, 12. FP, 479, 

Pp. 518. a7 p, 231. 1¢ p. 106, 
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Jhakkura a/ias Megha Thakura, pupil of Jayadeva 

Mishra, and the elder brother of 

pe asiratha -Thak- Mahesa Thakkura, author of the 

Aloka-Darpana and the founder of the 

present Darbhanga Raja. His commentary is known 
as the Prakasikd. 

Besides these direct and indirect commentaries, 
we have the commentaries of Sankara Mishra, son of 
Bhavaniatha and Bhavani, of the 16th century, called 
Amoda,! of Gunananda Vidyavagiga of Nadia, of the 
16th century whose Commentary is known as the 
Vweka. These few commentaries are on the whole 
of the Kusumayjaliprakaraga. 

Of the commentaries writtcn only on the Karika 
the most popular is by Haridasa Nyaydlankara which 

is generally known as the Haridasi. 
he ante. These days students read this com- 

: mentary alone on which we have two 
commentaries, one by Candrakanta Tarkalankara and 
the other by Kamakhyanitha Tarkavagisa of the 20th 
century. The Jatter is much better. Besides, we have 
commentaries by Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma Bhatti- 
caryya (17th century), Raghudeva Nyayalankara (1650 
A. DJ), Jayarama Nya’yapancianana (1675 A. D.), 
Narayana Tirtha and Mahegacandra Nyayaratna. The 
late Pandita Ambadasa Shastri of Varanasi also have 
added short notes to the Karikas. Trilocanadeva Nyaya- 
paficanana of the 17th century, son of Rama of Nadia 
has also written 2 commentaty on the Kusamdijali— 


trilocanena devena nyayapaf cananena ca / 

ptathamastavakavyakhya niramayi mayottama.® 

From all this it | be said that all great scholars 
of ancient period considered ita great honour to write 
something on the works of Udayana, because that 
itself added to their reputation. So there may be 
manly more commentaries on these two most impor- 
tant works of Udayana not known to me. 

It may also be mentioned that the latest commen- 
tary on the Kusumaiiialiprakarana in the 19th century is 


1 A complete ms. of it is in the Saraswat: Bhavana Library, 
Varanasi, =~ 


8 Vahge Navyanycyacarcd, p. 116, 
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by one Arjuna Jha of the village, Marigarauni, in the 

District of Darbhanga. A manuscript of this work 
has in its colophon the following— 

kartikakysnapratipacchukre Govindasyarthe likhita- 

midam 

pustakalikhanaparisramavetta vidvajjano méanyah 

(nanyah?) 

sigaralanghanakhedo Haniimanekah paramvetti//! 

Lastly, I add here some notes ftom the Kusumdiijah 

A few anterestung 28 they are interesting and important 
gleanings from the at the same time— 
muimene When an oblation is offered to 
some god in the fire, then it purifies the person who 
offers it and not the fire, nor the gods.? 

Ee says there isno portion of the Veda where Para- 
mevSara is not praised. Thus, in the Purusasiikta He 
is referred to as the Creator, in the Rudra mantras 
His superhuman powers are mentioned, in the Mand- 
ala-Brahmana He is referred to as the Sabda-Bratman, 
in the Upanisads He is mentioned as above transcen- 
dent, in the Injunctive mantras He is mentioned as 
Yajfia-Purusa, in the Upakhyanas He is referred to 
in His various ways of manifestation and lastly, He 
is mentioned everywhere as a Deity worthy of wor- 
ship. 

or people have heard of that Bhagavan, some 
have again reali ed Him, while some have also directly 
perceived Him. No doubt, says Udayana, He can- 
not be seen with our physical eyes, because for direct 
perception there must be necessary implements which 
are either dependent upon external sense-organs or 
on Manas. But the Lord cannot be seen with our 

hysical sense-orgains, as eyes have their definite ob- 
jects of perception, nor can He be seen with Manas 
as it is not capable of functioning outside the physi- 
cal organism. But His existence cannot be denied. 
It is seen that in dreaming state objects not present 
then in time and space, are also directly perceived. We 
cannot say that such cognitions are not other than 
sharp and intelligent recollections—‘na ca smrtite- 


1 iti Sake 1743 San 1229. Hs story of Tirbuta, by S.N. Singh, p. 114, 
aP, 128, ® Part II, p. 225. 
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vasau patiyasi’, for the form of the dream-cognitions 
is not like ‘I recollect’, or ‘I have recollected’; while, 
on the other hand, it is like the direct cognitions ex- 
pressed in the form ‘I am perceiving’, or ‘I have seen’. 
We cannot say that such cases of perception are not 
correct but are false impositions, because there is 
annulment of those cognitions later on, and also be- 
cause we perceive in dreams cutting off one’s own 
head which had not happened ever before. Further, 
he says that dream-cognitions are also sometimes 
correct as they correspond with the reality. The 
reason for their being correct is only dharma (results 
ofgood deeds of the past) which, again, may be due 
to yogic achievements! It is to be noted here that 
exactly the same idea in almost the same language 
occurs in Udayana’s Kirandval? also?. 

Varddhamana adds here that just as in dream-cog- 
nitions the Manas is free to move even outside the 
physical organism being assisted by a particular type 
of helper (sahakarivigesanmanaso bahih svatantryam), 
so with the assistance of ‘yogaja dharmas’ dream- 
cognitions can be correct also.3 

: : This makes it clear that Udayana 
of, Ivara End Wali. believed in the direct perception of 
dity of dream-cogni- the Lord and also that sometimes 

dream-cognitions are quite correct. 

There is a reference to the Atmatattvaviveka in 
this work, it can be said with confidence that the 
Kusamaitjali was written by Udayana after the formerand 
that it is his second work—‘sarvam Atmatattvaviveke 
nipunataramupapaditamiti.”4 

The third work of Udayana is his commentary on 
the Nydya-sétra of Gotama, variously called Parisista 

Nyaya-Paritista. Of Nydyaparisisia, or Bodbasiddbi, ot 
third work. Prabodbasiddhi, ot Bodhasuddh:.5 This 
is an otiginal commentary on the Nydysitra. This 


1 Kasemajali, Part Il, Pp. 235-36. 

*P. 275, Vindhyeshvari Prasad’s edition. 
® Prakifa on the Kirexdvall, p. 235. 

“Part II. Page 88. 


* Introduction to the Nydyavarttike by V. P. Dwivedi, p. 
162, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series edition. 
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independent work is based on the Nydya-Bhasya, 
Varttika and Tatparyatikd of Vacaspati as has been 
made clear inthe Tarkikaraksa by Varadaraja Mishra 
—‘atra Bhasya-Varttika-Tikasu sankulani vacimsi Pra- 
boddhasiddhau Acdryaih, etc. 

We are still in dark as to the extent of this work. 
As it is available both in print and in manuscript it 
is only on the fifth chapter. There is some justifi- 
cation in support of its being only on the fifth chapter. 
It is a fact that Udayana was bent upon criticizing 
Buddhists and as Dharmakirti had written his Vda- 
woe criticizing the Nyaya view on Nigrahasthana, the 
subject matter of the fifth chapter alone, Udayana 
also might have written his Bodbasiddhi only on the 
fifth chapter. The view that the Parisisia is only on the 
fifth chapter of the Nydyasétra is further supported 
by Varadaraja’s line—‘asaduttararipa sa, drastavya 
Pari$tstatah’ 2 So he also refers to the Paris:sta only in 
connection with the topics of the fifth chapter alone 
and not those of previous chapters. This is what I 
am also inclined to think. 

But then there is another sidealso to be considered. 
The manuscript begins and ends stating that this 
portion is the fifth chapter. It has no mangalacazana, 
so it seems as if it isa part of a bigger book. 

There is another point also. Udayana wrote this 
work before the Parifuddbi. In the latter, Udayana 
refers to Parifista six times.2 He does not refer to the 
Parifis¢a in the first four chapters. When he refers 
so many times to his Parisisga in one chapter, why 
does he not refer to it in other chapters even once ? 
There must be some reason. The only reason is that 
the Parisisja does not exist on the first four chapters 
and hence, nowhere its reference is found in the 
first four chapters of the Parifuddhi. So it seems 
that the Parisisga is a running commentary on the 
Nydyasiitra, chapter V alone. 


1 P. 308, 
§ Térkikaraks4, p. 311. 


* Vide—Manuscript of the Parifuddbi with the author, Pp. 
1172, 1181, 1182, 1185, 1199 and 1211. 
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In this work Udayana refers to Acdrya,! Tatparya- 
cirya,? Dinnaga3, anye? kecit,5 Isvarinumine.... 
vyakhyatam,® Dharmakirti,’? eke,8 kagcit ® Besides, he 
refers to Bhégya, Varttika and Tika in several places. 
It was written prior to the Pariguddhi, because there 
are references, as noted above, to this work in the 
latter work. 

From the various references found in this work 
it is evident that the Buddhists had enough polemic 
discussions with the Mimamsakas also. 

Udayana says that ada proceeds only when the 
polemic is between the propounders of the opposite 
systems and not otherwise.!® It has been published 
in the Calcutta Sanckrit Series. 

The fourth work of Udayana in chronological 
order is his commentary called Nydyavarttikatatpar- 
yaparisuddhi, ox Nydyanibandha,ot only Nibandba on 

the Tikd, more popularly known 

wearsuddhefourth — Tipparyatikd, or only Tatbarya of 

Vacaspati Mishra]. Itisa very ela- 

borate commentary on the Tikd. It is partly printed 

in the Bibliotheca Indica Serves. Udayana had a great 

regard for the scholarship of Vacaspati and he is very 

cautious to see that he does not misinterpret Vacas- 

pati’s lines. So he prays to the Goddess of learning 

in the very beginning of his work in the following 
words— 

mitah sarasvati punah punaresa natva 

baddhafjalin kimapi vij apayamyavehi/ 

vakcetasormama tatha bhava savadhana 
vacaspatervacas: na skhalato yathaite// 

Translation—O Mother Sarasvati! having re- 
peatedly bowed down to youl pray to you for an in- 
significant matter. Beattentive. You should so cau- 
tiously guard my power of speech and mind that these 
may not blunder upon the lines of Vacaspati (while 
I comment upon ther), 


1p. 1. 2 P, 3. 2 Pp. 9, 40. 
‘Pp. 16. 5 Pp, 20, 75. 

* P. 36. Does he refer to the Kusumanjali?. 

7 Pp. 52. * P. 69. ° Pp. 57. 


ae Pp. 91, 
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It is in this very commentary that Udayana has 
mentioned the name of Sri-Vatsa who is believed to 
be Udayana’s Guru. He has quoted Srivatsa’s views 
very Often in the Parisuddbi.1 He has also referred to 
Trilocana and Bhiisana®, Svayambhuvamata® which 
seems to be connected with the Sankhya school, 
Nydyakusumatjali,* Kirti,’ Parisista,® Praucha-Gauda- 
Naiyayika-mata,’ Sampradayavidah,8 Vrddhasammat,® 
Jarannaiyayika Jayanta-prabhytinam,!® Kusum jal \ines 
quoted." Pracyanim,)* Sanatanih,’ Bahyah,’4 Gauda- 
nam,15 Acaryadesiyanam,!* Sampradaya-pravartakastu 
Sauddhodani-prabhytayab,” Visvatika,!® Sankaracarya,!9 
Trilocana,*° refutes Bhiisana,#! Acirya (for Vacaspati 
Mishra).*4 

A few peculiarities Some of the peculiarities of 
of the Parsiuddh this work may be mentioned here— 

The Pari suddht is very elaborate on the first chapter. 
The first Ahnika itself covers 777 pages of our manus- 
cript, while the second Ahnika of the first chapter 
extends from page 777 tu 829. The first Ahnika of 
the second begins from page 830 and ends on page 
923, while the second Ahnika of the chapter covers from 
page 923 to 970. The first Ahnika of the thirdchapter 
begins from page 971 and ends on 1026, while the 
second Ahnika covers pages 1026 to 1077. The first 
Ahnika of the fourth chapter begins from page 1078 
and ends on page 1137. The second Ahnika of 
the fourth begins from page 1138 and ends on 
page 1155. The first Ahnika of the fifth chapter 


1 Ms. Pp. 923-24, 1001, 1073, 1182, 1197. 


2 Ms. Pp. 731, 1041. 3 Ms. P. 1115. 

“Ms. Pp. 618, 963, 1201. 5 Ms. P. 1198. 

6 Ms. P. 1172, 1181, 1185, 1199, 1211. 7 Ms. P. 779. 

8 P, 156, ° Pp. 531, 551. 

10 Ms, Pp. 599, 601, 926, 930 935. 11 Ms, P. 618. 

13 Ms, P. 609. 18 Ms. P. 779, 

4 Ms. P. 780. 18 Ms, P. 812. 

18 Ms. Pp. 855, 1012. 17 Ms. P, 922. 

1” Ms, P, 928. 1° Ms. Pp. 1039, 1149. 
30 Ms. P. 1041, "= Ms, P. 1041, 


29 Ms, P. 1010, 
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begins from page 1156 and ends on page 1193, 
while the second Ahnika covers pages from 1193 
to 1215. 

In this there is some defect in the manuscript in 
my possession that it includes in the first chapter 
about 197 pages of the Tutparyz. So after deducting 
197 pages from the first chapter the number of pages 
in our manuscript chapterwise is as follows: First 
adhyaya pages 632; Second adhyaya pages 140; Third 
adhyaya pages 106; Fourth adhyaya pages 76, while 
the fifth adhyaya has only 59 pages. That is, the 
first is the largest chapter. The author has applied 
much more energy in this chapter which is really 
very important. It is notable that gradually the 
Parifuddbi has become smaller and smaller, so that the 
last chapter is the smallest and covers only 59 pages. 
It is also to be kept in mind that the Nydya-Bhigsya itself 
covers only 27 pages for the fifth chapter. Can it not 
be said that in order to make his commentary on the 
fifth more elaborate Udayana wrote his Nydyapari- 
Siga only on the fifth Adhyaya and so he has called 
it Parifigga, meaning, supplement or appendix ? 

There is another point to be noted here that in the 
beginning of each Adhyaya Udayana has one verse 
by way of mangalacarana except in the beginning of 
the second, where he adds one more verse in praise 
of his Guru Sri-Vatsa. These verses are somewhat 
significant, so it will not be out of place to quote them 
here. These are— 

mAtah Sarasvati punah punaresa natva 

baddhafijalih kimapi vijfiapayamyavehi / 

vakcetasormama tatha bhava savadhina 
vacaspatervacasi na skhalato yathaite// 


The translation of this verse has already been 
given above. The only comment is that he has ad- 
dressed Sarasvati as Mother, that is, he expects that like 
one’s mother the Goddess will certainly fulfil] the 
demands of the son. He is, as already pointed out 
above, also a gakta and as such, he has made invo- 
cation to the Sakti in the form of Sarasvati. Then 
this is also a mangalacarana. 

The verse in the beginning of the second Adhy- 
yaya is— 
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apaksapatine visvagajfianadhvantaghatine/ 

namah sarvasaranyaya pramanaya Pinakine// 

Translation—Salutation to Siva in the form of 
Pindkin (meaning, one who hasa bow in his hand to 

rotect all against evil-doers), who is Pramina (mean- 
ing, authority, or true knowledge; and as it isa work 
on Pramanagastra, it is in the fitness of things that 
Udayana has used the term Pramdna which is infalli- 
ble for the Lord), and also to destroy all the obsta- 
cles and nescience, the Lord, the Deity of Udayana, 
should carry a bow in his hand; it may also be said 
that Udayana’s Deity carries a bow to destroy the 
wrong arguments of the non-believers, and, therefore, 
He has been called as one who is the destroyer of 
darkness in the form of nescience spreading all 
around and Who is not at all partial. Udayana might 
have in his mind an idea to show that while criti- 
cizing the views of his opponents he is never partial. 
He is always just. All these might have been in 
the mind of Udayana while writing this verse. So 
this is also a mangalacarana. 

The following is the verse in the beginning of 
the third Adhyaya— 

vidyasandhyodayodrekidavidya rajaniksaye/ 

yadudeti namastasmai kasmaicid visvatastvisey/ 

Translation—Salutations to that indescribable, all 
pervasive eternal Jight (as described in the Veda— 
abhayam syotih) which rises up (manifests or reveals 
itself) after the night like nescience has been cast 
off due to the diffusion of revelation at the union of 
the spiritual knowledge. This gives us an idea of 
Udayana’s inner-light also. 

It seems, as if, his verse was originally written for 
the Parifuddbi, but later on, it was added to the Lak- 
sanavalj at the end and was also used as a mangala- 
carana of the Ksrapdva/i. 

In the beginning of the fourth Adhyaya he writes 
a mangal verse— - 

yanisanavinirmuktamy sandhivigrahavarjitam/ 

vidhiitasamsayadvaidharh nirgunam nrpatim numah/} 

Translation—Salutations to that Lord of human 
beings who is free from attachment, hatred and delu- 

F. 26 
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sion of'mind (moha), who has dispelled diversity 
due to doubts and who is above the six modes of 
kingly policies, as He is the Lord of human beings 
koppaeh) 

Lastly, in the beginning of the fifth chapter 
he says— 

raganupatasarnbhedamcandrasiryanaleksanau/ 

namami girijesinau yaminivasataviva// 
In this verse Udayana bows down to both Siva and 
Sakti joined together; because, both together can 
lord over the universe and fulfil the ambitions of 
their devotees. This shows that Udayana is not 
only a Saiva, but as I have already said above, he is 
a devotee of all the three main deities; or we may 
also say that as the verse vidydsandhyodayat bas been 
explained as a salutation to the God Sun by Varddha- 
mana, Udayana has given proof of his being a devo- 
tee of the Paficadevas Ce aA tele 

He says that due to sufferings from diseases even 
wise men are found committing suicide by falling 
down (into the waters of the Triveni) from the Vata 
tree at Prayaiga. 

The ultimate end in performing the sandhyopd- 
Sana (morning, noon and evening prayers) and per- 
formance of ‘prayaécitta’ is to put an end to effects 
not conducive to happiness. According to Udayana 
darkness (tamas) is the absense of light. Apavarga 
is absence of pain for all persons.? Pretyzbhava (birth 
after death), though it is positive, yet as there is 
the absence of the previous body, it is also negative 
in form, says Udayana.® 

Such religious rites as are performed to atone for 
sins (Prayascitta) destroy the effects of past deeds 
which have not yet yielded any result.‘ 

People of the world realize pleasure in four ways— 
by constant practice, as in hunting; due to self- 
conceit, as in sandal paste; by using material objects, 
such as sweets, fragrance, fair colour, music, etc. and 
also through the experience of mental desires (mano- 
tathddisampratyaya), as in thinking of the festivity 
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